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WHY CRYSTAL GAZE? 


Some people look into crystals to tell the future, but 
one man looked into a crystal and built the future. His 
contribution: the use of crystals in radio. 

Today the further use of crystals is revolutionising con- 
cepts in radio, hi-fi, and television, and the electric 
circuits being used in airplanes, computers, missiles. The 
scientists who study them are called solid-state physi- 
cists, and they include hundreds of members of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, working in many lands, 
pooling their skill and knowledge for the betterment 


of man. 


IRE is proud to honor two Japanese scientists for their 


outstanding contributions. To Leo Esoki, consultant at 
IBM Research Lab., Poughkeepsie, goes the 1961 
Morris N. Liebmann Award for important contributions 
to the theory and technology of solid state devices; to 
Eiichi Goto, of Tokyo University, the Browder J. 
Thompson Award for a brilliant technical paper on 
The Parametron, a Digital Computing Element."’ 

The researches and findings of scientists like Mr. Esaki 
and Mr. Goto are published each month in Proceedings 
of the IRE, so that they become a part of our national 
pool of knowledge. Every electronics firm that adver- 
tises in Proceedings becomes a partner in this great 
enterprise. 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36 * MUrray Hill 2-6606 





PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WHO’S BOUND TO SUCCEED 


Rub-a-dub-dub, he reads in the tub—and never wastes 
a minute. Also read Horatio Alger at an early age (or 
maybe his mother read it and the influence is pre- 
natal.) Anyway, our purposeful buyer’s bound to suc- 
ceed. Because he knows where to buy—where to turn 
for industrial product information. 





His source is the best in the world—a publisher who 
publishes nothing but product information, Thomas 
by name. 


Every month Thomas Publishing issues the buyers’ 
favorite product information newspaper, Industrial 
Equipment News. It’s crammed with product infor- 
mation news, and is read by 81,000 in-plant buying 
influences in 40,200 plants, in all 452 manufacturing 
industries, 





Also, Thomas Publishing puts out a huge directory 
called Thomas Register. Thomas decided that this 
directory should list everything! And it does—75,000 





different kinds of things, in fact. Takes 10,000 pages 
to do it, but all the manufacturers are there, plus all 
their products, plus 13,000 eager advertisers who like 
to sell things. 


The moral is: If you want to sell to industry, advertise 
in IEN and TR. They’re published by Thomas, product 
information headquarters for the men who buy. 








THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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How tough is YOUR equipment? 


When you rip countless tons of rock and nonmetallic 
minerals from the earth, equipment takes a beating. 


Constant all-weather exposure, abrasion, impact, fa- 
tigue and many other forms of grueling punishment 
accelerate wear and tear. Replacements are more fre- 
quent . . . more equipment dollars are spent . . . in the 
multi-billion dollar nonmetallic mineral industries. eS ree een ike tee 


: PIT AND QUARRY REPORTS TO THE 
INDUSTRY...SELLS TO THE INDUSTRY 


% 19,054 average 6 months total qualified circulation—93.62% ae 


Verified. * 
If %4 q 
Of the total circulation: 


% 89.88% or 17,279 copies go to producers of nonmetallic 
minerals. This is the market for equipment. 


*% 72.84% or 13,880 copies are directed by name to administra- 
tive and production officials with titles indicating authority 
in purchasing. These are the men who determine or influence 
the “yes” or “no” in buying. 


Here is a truly active buying market for manufacturers 
of heavy materials handling, processing and auxiliary 
equipment. And for manufacturers of maintenance and 
service supplies equipment! Pit and Quarry is the best 
way to reach your buyer in the industry that extracts 


and moves 2% times the combined annual tonnage of coal 


eeereesee 


and metal mines. 
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. ; ; H Ask our Represent- 
Pit and quarry publications, inc — km Represen 
431 S. Dearborn Street « Chicago 5, Illinois cialized Market 
Consultant. 
PIT AND QUARRY + PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG + MODERN CONCRETE + CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK + EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Shop talk 


@ We don’t expect industrial advertisers to rush out and buy several hours 
of tv time after reading our lead article (page 82). But we do think this 
piece gives industrial admen something to think about. The commonly ac- 
cepted feeling has been that tv is something for the U.S. Steels and the 
General Electrics, but not for the small or medium-size industrial company. 

But here’s a medium-size company that has made effective use of tele- 
vision—and at a surprisingly low cost. One interesting aspect of the story is 
that the company (International Resistance Co.) used other, more common 
industrial media—business papers and direct mail—to promote its television 
efforts. 


@ If you're wondering why your industrial distributors haven't been doing 
a good job for you lately, the article beginning on page 89 might give you 
some clues. Maybe you haven't played strictly fair with your distributors. 
Maybe you haven’t kept them informed. May be you ve been wasting their 
time. All of these pitfalls—and many more—are spelled out in this article, 
telling how to work best with industrial distributors . . in order to get the 
best possible sales job out of them. 


@ Is one of your principal competitors developing a new product that will 
make yours obsolete? Is he setting up a new promotional and sales program 
aimed at grabbing off some of your best customers? Is he about to cut prices 
and undersell you? 

If you're an industrial sales manager and you can’t answer these ques- 
tions with a fair degree of confidence, you're in trouble. Keeping tabs on 
what competitors are doing is an important, in fact essential, part of in- 
dustrial sales management's job. And it’s not an easy one. 

The feature beginning on page 93 might make it a little easier. In it 
seven members of our “Industrial Sales Executives Forum” tell how they 
handle this critical task. Four of the seven asked to remain anonymous so 
they could explain their methods with complete candor. 


@ During the 1961 fiscal year, the U. S. Defense Department will spend 
$25 billion on equipment and technical service contracts to industry. This is 
three times the combined purchasing power of General Motors, General 
Electric and United States Steel. Obviously defense is a market worth 
knowing about. 

Our “Encyclopedia of Marketing” feature this month does a good job 
of presenting the basic facts about this vast and complex market, concen- 
trating upon telling how a company that thinks it has something to sell to 
Defense can find out for sure. 

If you're not already an expert on the defense market, this article will 
give you a good basic store of information. 


The Editors 


Complete table of contents. ..pages 4&5 
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What's the best way to distribute trade show literature? . . 


Does it pay to give literature to all comers at a trade show, or 
should distribution be restricted, perhaps through use of an inquiry 
card? This “Problems in Industrial Marketing” feature gives some 


answers. 


TV-trade show tie-in pays off for IRC 


In this case history, International Resistance Co. proves that an 
industrial advertiser can make good use of television in special 
circumstances. Walter H. Canfield 


How advertising made buyers WANT malleable 


When the nation’s malleable iron foundries found their product 
losing markets to other materials, they decided to advertise their 
way out of the doldrums. Here’s how they did it. 

Loren M. Seager and Donald B. Sanberg 


18 tips for working with industrial distributors .... 


If your distributors haven't been doing their best possible sales job, 
this article will give you some ideas on how to improve distributor 
relations—and increase your sales. Louis H. Brendel 


How to find out what your competitor's doing 


Seven of our “Industrial Sales Executives Forum” members tell how 
they keep up to date on what competing companies are planning in 
the way of new products, product improvements, price changes and 
marketing strategy changes. 


Clarkson pioneers technical sales training 
Clarkson College is conducting a down-to-earth, practical sales 
training program for industrial salesmen. Here's an account of the 
school’s efforts. 


How to have fun while writing industrial ads ... . 


These two admen build a good case for repealing the old “law” 
against using humor in industrial ads. They add a few warnings, 
however, for admen who want to use the light touch. 

Earl B. Hitchcock and Herbert F. Holtje 





Total marketing sells glass blocks to architects .........-- 


Here’s how Pittsburgh Corning brought out a new product to meet 
a market trend, then skillfully promoted it to prove to buyers that 
it’s what they want. J. H. Coleman 


Reynolds shows how to advertise to the auto industry .... . 


This campaign helped sell auto makers on using aluminum com- 


ponents—and on promoting that use in their advertising. 
M. C. Tobias 


A basic guide to defense marketing ........-.---++++5 


The giant defense market is “different.” And this “Eneyclopedia 
of Marketing” feature tells how to approach the market in adver- 
tising, selling, and, particularly, market research. 

Jeanne E. Larson and William D. Stevens 


New price discount policy increases profits ....... 


According to this marketing man, the traditional “step” system of 

volume price discounts is outmoded. He proposes a “smooth curve” 

system that will increase both sales efficiency and profits. 
Timothy H. Foraker 


Corning goes bookish to sell lab glassware ....... 


A promotion built around an ‘encyclopedia’ of lab glassware 
samples and a door-opening contest wins this month’s IM sales pro- 
motion idea-of-the-month contest. Here’s the story of Corning’s 
imaginative promotion. Suzanne Randegger 


Is basic industrial advertising research worth while? 


Our “Top Management Forum” members discuss the value of 
conducting basic research to determine the job that industrial 
advertising can do. 


A friendly debate on paid and free circulation .......... 


Representatives of Associated Business Publications and National 
Business Publications engage in an illuminating discussion of the 
points at issue in a longstanding controversy. 


@ ‘Paid gives higher readership to ads’ .... 
John Babcock 


@ ‘Advertisers don’t care HOW the books are circulated’ 
Marshall Haywood, Jr. 
Why don’t more industrial ads sell like this? ..... 


Simple, one-claim consumer ads have it all over complicated, tell- 
all industrial ads, say the Copy Chasers. They also mention a feu 
other things that are wrong with industrial ads. 


New information for your IM ‘Market Data Book’ . 
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Only efficient 
technical management 
can win the air 

and space race. 
That’s why 

Aircraft & Missiles 
has changed to 














“We have never specified long-range goals on an urgent 
time schedule nor een our resources and our time 


so as to ensure their fulfillment.” President Kennedy 


“We must work to reduce development time through 

real analysis, and sometimes by a drastic overhaul of 

decision-making processes.” Hon. Robert S$. McNamara 
Secretary of Defense 





“It readily can be seen that we are dealing with one of 
the most complex technical and management situations 
which could be found to exist.” 
General Samuel E. Anderson 
Commander, Air Logistics Command 





“,.. We are depending more upon a single contractor to 
pull all technical aspects of a complex weapon system 
together. We are encouraging use of advanced manage- 
ment techniques...” 

Rear Admiral Paul D. Stroop, U.S. Navy 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Weapons 








What do we need to win? The nation’s leaders are 
convinced that management is the vital ingredient to 
make our technical brainpower and superior produc- 
tion capability pay off. 





The aerospace industry, however, is sophisticated, 
complex and technical. It is staffed with engineers, 
scientists and project leaders who have had to learn 
“management” on the run. 


That’s why Chilton has evolved AircraFT & MISSILES 
into AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT, the magazine for 
technical decision-making and long-range planning. 
This publication will help the technical managers of 
our aerospace programs better streamline, tighten up 
and push their projects to quick, effective conclusions. 


AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT’s: 


EDITORIAL reflects the unique management problems 
that confront a nation that must crash through in 
hundreds of new air and space projects. No other 
publication serves this need exclusively. 


CIRCULATION, based upon AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT’S 
own and exclusive census of the aerospace industry, 
offers advertisers the technical decision-makers and 
long-range planners whose needs for management 
knowledge are integrally linked with their needs for 
design and production information. 


AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT is a logical step for Chilton 
Company, whose constant research efforts keep its 
magazines alert and responsive to the needs of their 
respective industries. Therefore, no other publication 
now offers such high readership potential among the 
aerospace industry’s decision-makers as AEROSPACE 
MANAGEMENT. Get the full facts today. 


MANAGEMENT 


For Technical Decision-Making And Long-Range Planning 


A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut and Fifty-sixth Streets Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Quotations are from recent public statements. 
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Seeks New Equipment and Ideas” 


“New concepts in machinery systems will be unlike any- 
thing in coal mining’s past,” predicts W. L. Wearly, 
President of Joy Manufacturing Company. 


“During the past 10 years, the coal mining industry has been faced with stiff 
competition from other fuels, plus much higher supply and labor costs. These 
caused a tremendous technological revolution in mine mechanization, with out- 
put-per-man rising 94% during the period. Increased productivity helped keep 


prices level .. 


. now coal is ready to move ahead. 


“Substantial savings in the cost of producing coal can and will be made in the 
future. Productivity will increase far above the best we know today. The new 
concepts we shall see will be unlike much of the past mechanization, which was 
mainly the application of labor-saving machinery. Today, coal is ready and wait- 
ing for radically new equipment and ideas.” 


Growing Demand...Concentrated Market. For Manu- 
facturers who sell to the coal industry, this means 
demand for more and better equipment. Mine man- 
agement thinks in terms of automation ...to cut 
costs per-ton-mined and meet the changing re- 
quirements of its markets. 


Coal mining’s buying power is highly concentrated. 
Some 90% of the total annual equipment expendi- 
tures are made by only 8% of the mining com- 
panies...and these are geographically centered in 
eight states. 


They are prime targets for your advertising and 
selling. Coal’s management is progressive... ready 
to consider new, cost-cutting equipment and appli- 
cations...easy to approach. 


How do you reach them most economically? 
Through COAL AGE, the undisputed authority 
for mine operating management. 88.6% of its U.S. 
all-paid circulation goes into the 8-state area 


where coal mining centers...and where over 90% 
of the total tonnage is mined. 


Keyed to Reader Interests. COAL AGE has long been 
the industry’s leading information source. Ex- 
perienced editors, the largest full-time staff in the 
field, cover over 75,000 miles annually to visit 
mines, attend meetings, bring readers first-hand 
reports on significant new developments. Editorial 
content is planned to match subscribers’ job inter- 
ests, has built an alert management audience. 


To find out what interests COAL AGE readers in 
the advertising, McGraw-Hill’s exclusive Reader 
Feedback Service regularly probes subscribers. 
Your COAL AGE representative can show you 
hundreds of verbatim quotations, covering all 
major equipment classifications, and give you full 
data that will help you in planning to reach this 
BIG market. Contact him, or write directly to 
Manager of Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Pub- 
lications, at the address below. 


Serving the Coal Mining Industry @; Og OAL 








A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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WELL IN FRONT... 


You'll come out ahead in your race for sales, 
if you set your course for your best pros- 
pects. People in responsible positions who 
have a big say in major industrial pur- 
chases for their companies. 

Newsweek reaches these people, effi- 
ciently. Take, for example, buyers of new 
trucks and buyers of new truck tires. Two 
recent comprehensive research studies re- 
veal that, per ad dollar, Newsweek delivers 
more new truck and new truck tire purchas- 
ers than any other newsweekly. 

For copies of these eye-opening studies— 
“1961 Census of New Truck Buyers” and 
“1961 Truck Tire Census’”— contact your 
local Newsweek Representative or write to 
Charles E. Kane, Advertising Director, 
NEWSWEEK, 444 Madison Ave., New 


rk 22, N. Y. PLaza 2-1500. 
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...ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the top 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


IM Data Book fills many needs 


‘Valuable reference service’ 


= We have recently reviewed the 
1961 IM Market Data & Directory 
issue, and find it to be, as usual, a 
valuable reference service and mar- 
keting tool. The sub-title you have 
added, “Market Analyzer,” is very 
descriptive and we suggest you con- 
sider using this as the main title in 
the future. 

You may be interested in the uses 
we find for this volume in our func- 
tion as a central corporate marketing 
research department. Briefly, we use 
the market analyzer for the following 
purposes: (1) upon receipt, we screen 
it for available marketing data which 
may apply to projects on which we 
are working; (2) we file it with our 
active source data and use it as an in- 
dustry, product and media reference 
file throughout the year, and (3) we 
use it as an orientation guide to the 
field of marketing research for new 
personnel. 

In our opinion, this publication has, 
in addition to its usefulness for large 
companies, considerable value for the 
small industrial firm which may be 
serving several markets, but has not 
reached the point where it can afford 
the costs of formal marketing re- 
search. 

The editors are doing a very good 
job of maintaining balance among 
the data provided on the various in- 
dustries, and also among the variety 
of data provided about a particular 
industry. 

Vv. R. PEMBERTON 
Economics & Marketing Research 
Department, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee 


Can see ‘color of hats’ 


= The 41st Annual Market Data & 
Directory has, once again, pruned the 
forest of data which, of necessity, in- 
dustrial advertising people must pene- 
trate. It is much easier to find the 


way when the underbrush has been 
cleared away. 

My chief responsibility at SPS is 
direct mail. This medium is requiring 
even more directness to offset in- 
creased production and postal costs. 
It is vitally important that I know the 
personality of our market, not just the 
skeleton, but the meat as well. Since 
I base most of our mailings on SIC 
codes, your Data & Directory issue is 
a valuable tool to me, embroidering 
as it does on the cold statistics of 
government reports. 

To parody the famous Bunker Hill 
order, although I still cannot see the 
whites of their eyes, at least the color 
of their hats is distinguishable. 

Well done! 

JOHN H. HARTLEY 
Advertising Department, Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 


‘Saves us time and money’ 


= .. Our chief use for this [IM] 
directory is in locating sources for 
specialized market studies. Quite 
frequently we find that the questions 
which we have regarding our specific 
markets have already been answered. 
This, of course, saves us considerable 
time, effort and money. 

In conducting our own studies, we 
have frequently referred to the direc- 
tory to locate trade associations and 
names of publications serving the 
specific markets we are studying. 
From them, we can often obtain mail- 
ing lists and other information re- 
quired for the completion of our 
studies. 

E. N. CAROTHERS 
Market Research Asst., Indus- 
trial-Automotive Div., Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 


‘An Excellent Job’ 


e I am very glad, indeed, to have 
the new INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Mar- 
Continued on page 1!2 
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Every odd-numbered year John C. 
W. Evans, editor of Paper Trade 
Journal, sets out to learn who reads 
the copies of the magazine that are 
subscribed in the name of the mill. 


“You can be of tremendous help,” 
he writes to the company, “if you 
will indicate below just who reads 
these mill copies.” 


Returns for 1961 are just about in, 
and we present this preliminary re- 
port: Number of letters sent to U.S. 
and Canadian mills — 362. Replies 
received to date: —180,representing 
211 subscriptions. 


Listed as readers were 989 people 
identified by title, not counting 
those tantalizing replies which say, 
“Read by all supervisors and super- 
intendents in our various mills,” or 
“We receive 3 copies which are 
routed to 60 people in our mill.” 


Going back to the usable replies, 
functions of these 989 readers are 
even more revealing than the 
numbers: 


Corporate officers 6.5% 
Mill managers, superintendents 34.5 
Assistant managers, 

superintendents 7.0 
Technical directors and research 12.8 
Engineers 17.7 
Other department heads 10.1 
Purchasing agents and buyers 4.9 
Foremen 6.5 


Not included, of course, are the 
3,523 individual subscribers listed 
in the Business Analysis section of 
ABC. Interestingly enough, the pat- 
tern of readership is pretty much 
the same in the two sets of figures 
— audited and volunteered. 


Oh — the projection. Well, if you 
project the percentages listed above 
to all company subscriptions, and 
add individual subscribers from 
mills (counted as only one reader 
each) you get a total indicated mill 
readership of 9,243. In this indus- 
try, that’s just about everybody who 
counts when purchasing decisions 
are made. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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A mew checklist 


ways to use 
technical journalism 


in marketing 


Papers 
1. Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8. Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 


14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 


Field Reporting 


16. Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 


Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 


Sales Portfolio Material 
25. Sales Training Courses 
26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 


Endowments & Affiliations 

29. Grants-In-Aid 
30. Society Committee Work 
31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


SINCE 1947 
Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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LETTERS. . 


continued from p. 11 


ket Data & Directory issue, for last 
year’s edition is pretty dog-eared. 
Whenever we want to know gen- 
eral information about a_ particular 
market potential or the quickest and 
easiest way to find the proper media 
for covering a particular market, we 
automatically turn to the Market 
Data & Directory issue. We have 
found that it answers a great many 


of our questions and is an important 
tool in helping us make a decision 
about a new approach to a new mar- 
ket, as well as a fresh approach to 
an old market. 

You certainly have done another 
excellent job and are to be com- 
mended for the tremendous amount 
of thought and organization that is 
put into each directory issue. 

MAXINE F. PLATE 
Purchases & Advertising Direc- 
tor, Ambrosia Chocolate Co., Mil- 
waukee 


Controversy over Copy Chasers’ 
‘best ad’ article continues 


e As promised, here are more com- 
ments from readers concerning IM’s 
critique of AIA’s recent volume of 
“These are our best ads” (IM, June, 
p. 131.)—Ed. 


Defends ‘infantile’ Jarvis ad; 
points to its effectiveness 


® You boys [Copy Chasers] who hide 
behind a petticoat of anonymity got 
pretty loose with the language when 
criticizing AIA’s “Best Ads.” 

You say, “Either the AIA had bet- 
ter stand for Good Advertising (and 
in order to do so, learn something 
about it)—or it had better shut up 
shop.” 

Placing yourselves at this altitude, 
I would assume that you possess the 
credentials to teach them. Kindly list 
your accomplishments—prove the ef- 
fectiveness of the advertisements that 
you have created. 

And shore up your glass house, be- 
cause we intend to defend our Jarvis 
Corporation’s two-thirds page ad 
which you contemptuously con- 
demned as “cheap” . . . “revolting” 

“infantile” “abominable 
taste.” Them’s fightin’ words! 

You state, “Somebody at Jarvis 
thinks it’s necessary to use an in- 
fantile appeal to attract business 
men readers.” Don’t unjustly accuse 
Jarvis. Jarvis had the fortitude to ap- 
prove an ad that wasn’t run-of-the- 
mill. If more clients showed this kind 
of guts, advertising would benefit 
tremendously. 

Your published reprint of the ad 
doesn’t make it possible for your 


readers to read it. But then, they 
haven’t the learning to enable them 
to judge it for themselves. If they 
were prospects for taps, they’d notice 
that headline, they'd be delighted 
with that illustration. Why? Because 
they’re interesting, attention-getting, 
different—they promise a reward . . . 
a story about how you can save time 
and eliminate alterations with a new 
tap. 

Notice those “revolting,” “cheap” 
little characters who illustrate the 
copy points. Those cute, inoffensive, 
eye-catching drawings have a_pur- 
pose—they help to get a long story 
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The ad in question . . ‘Abominable,’ 
say Copy Chasers; ‘outstanding,’ says 
the agency. 





read. They fit the copy blocks; they 
beckon and charm. 

In your blind eagerness for destruc- 
tive criticism, does the sales success 
of the advertisement matter? Would 
it interest you to know that you have 
accused hundreds of people who have 
already responded to this ad (over 
300 to date) of succumbing to an 
appeal that was “cheap,” “revolting,” 
“infantile,” etc.? 

Criticize all you want, it’s healthy 
for industrial advertising (first class, 
not second). But when you attack 
an ad as outstanding as this one, a 
proven sales getter, you're asking for 
skinned shins. 

The defense rests. 

JAMES V. FORD 
Jimford Advertising Agency, 
Middletown, Conn. 


Offers reason for bad ads 


# I don't know who is responsible 
for the comments made concerning 
the AIA “best ads” which appeared 
in your June issue; however I am very 
pleased to find that I am not alone 
in ascribing a high degree of medioc- 
rity and general incompetence in this 
advertising material. Perhaps there 
are some very basic reasons for this 
situation. Apparently in a great many 
companies the industrial advertising 
manager is nothing more than a 
junior grade clerk with very little 
authority or opportunity to act as 
much more than a liaison man _ be- 
tween the agency and management 
and the engineering department. If 
the advertising manager were rec- 
ognized and properly paid for the im- 
portance of his job, we would un- 
doubtedly find much improvement in 
the quality of industrial advertising. 
Unfortunately this seems to be a 
blind spot in management's thinking 
in far too many companies. 
GLENN W. MALME 
Advertising Manager, Western 
Gear Corp., Lynwood, Cal. 


Suggests IM readership support 
of pending ad legislation 


s You really hit the nail on the head 
with your June editorial re Timken 
[p. 69]. Now why not give IM read- 
ers the name of bills pending, so we 
can write congressmen urging their 

Continued on page 14 
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EVIEW 


The inherent complexities of the ice cream industry, coupled with 
a three-publication market ... each with varied circulation stories 
and editorial techniques, appears to make one publication selec- 
tion difficult. 


In fact, sheer numbers and personal relationships often get in the 
way of true analysis. 


Unlike other publications, The Ice Cream REVIEW serves known 
industry decision-makers with tangible proof of readership... 
the “More Information Card.” In fact, the REVIEW is the only 
publication successfully offering this demonstrated proof of reader 
action. 
This unsolicited reader request for more information or literature 
on your products or services comes as a direct result of your ad 
... proof that it is seen and read ...a true measure of your ad’s 
effectiveness and publication choice. With prompt followup, these 
leads result in sales . . . the business-end of any publication’s 
influence. 
For example, in 1960, REVIEW advertisers received more than 
6000 such reader requests. Upon survey, it was learned that 82.7% 
of these inquiries came from the management level of the ice 
cream industry ... manufacturers, processors, and managers... 
the influential people with “authority to buy.” 
Added to this demonstrated measure of reader action, more than 
54,000 editorial reprints were purchased by readers in 1960 and 
more Want Ads were placed in The REVIEW than the other two 
publications combined .. . reflecting reader preference for the one 
publication with the editorial vitality and prestige suited to their 
needs. 
AND, The REVIEW consistently has more exclusive advertisers 
‘is proof of its one-publication preference as an advertising 
medium. 


For a complete marketing profile, write: 


The ICE CREAM REVIEW 


1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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continued from p. 13 


adoption? I’ve already sent your edi- 
torial to our senator. 
GEORGE C. MCNUTT 
George C. McNutt Advertising, 
Oakland, Cal. 
[The bill referred to is the Boggs Bill, 
H. R. 640.—Ed.] 


Seeks name of bill cited 
in ‘Timken vs. U.S.’ editorial 


s In the June issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING on page 69 I read with 
interest your editorial “Timken vs. 
the U.S.” As you indicated, this seems 
to be a highly important case affect- 
ing all corporate advertising. We are 
particularly interested in your men- 
tion that legislation is now pending 
before Congress which would approve 
for income tax purposes the use of 
advertising dealing with public af- 
fairs. 
I would like very much to review 
a copy of this bill which I assume is 
available to the public. Could you 
give me the appropriate description 
of the bill and an indication where I 
might obtain a copy. 
GEORGE A. MCMORAN 
Public Relations, W. R. Grace & 
Co., New York. 


Twenty-year-reader says 
‘IM is never new .. or old’ 


® Once when writing out my check 
for an IM subscription renewal—it 
must have been 14 or so years ago—I 
sent along an unsolicited testimonial 
saying something like not knowing 
whenever I had paid so little for so 
much. 

The same thought occurred to me 
when I read your “Shop Talk” in the 
“different looking” June issue. I al- 
most said “new” instead of “diffe 
ent” IM, and “Shop Talk” fell right 
into that trap when it referred to the 
“old” IM. Yes, it has a different look 
—and a mighty pleasing one it is. (I 
love the new typeface; it reads more 
easily, and for that reason, more 
speedily than most. ) 

But I don’t think IM has ever been 
new or old, at least not during the 20 
or so years of my readership. It hasn't 


because its guiding spirits never stand 


still, are never content to coast along, 
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are forever sufficiently dissatisfied to 
remain curious about what they 
might do next in order to forge fur- 
ther ahead. And with this big step 
you have accomplished your objec- 
tive of giving visual harmony to the 
many improvements you’ve made all 
along admirably well. 
ERWIN H. KLAUS 
Senior Consultant, Ernest L. Loen 
& Assoc., Fresno, Cal. 


More comments on ‘new look’ 


= I believe if I were to review my 
education in industrial advertising 
and publishing over a period of 19 
years, I would in all honesty put 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING at the top 
of my list. 

I have found its pages a constant 
source of ideas, and the editorials 
have been timely, at times forthright 
in their crusades against unethical 
practices. 

Congratulations to you and the 
staff on the rearrangement and rede- 
sign of IM .. in my opinion, done in 
excellent taste. 

A. E. DELGADO 
Midwest Manager, Electrical En- 
gineering, Evanston, Ill. 


s ..A grand job of revitalizing Iv- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING . . I especially 
like the new trademark which you 
keep repeating throughout the book 
(just often enough to keep reminding 
us we are reading IM). 

the “table of contents” makes 
reading IM especially easy. You can 
quickly select the articles in which 





It would give our advertising depart- 
ment a big lift if you'd get your sales 
up. 











you are interested, read them, first, 
and go on from there. 
HOWARD SWINK 
Howard Swink Advertising, Mar- 
ion, O. 


# While I’ve always considered IM 
a “must reading,” I have often won- 
dered why you didn’t do more to sell 
your articles to the reader. Your new 
design now makes your stories and 
features look interesting, too. 

And the cover sparkles! 

JAY M. SHARP 
Advertising Manager, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh 


General 


= .. The new look of the new IM is 
clean, sharp and modern . . consistent 
with the many fast-moving trends 
taking place in the world of industrial 
marketing itself. 

As a basic source for all industrial 
marketing and advertising people, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is to be con- 
gratulated for continuing to give 
leadership to the industry. 

RICHARD C. CHRISTIAN 
President, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago 


= .. the new format of IM certainly 
puts new spice into an already inter- 
esting broth. 

I hope, however, that there will 
not be any sacrifice in length of and 
information in the articles in order 
to satisfy the art director. I have no- 
ticed many industrial magazines 
who have modernized their format 
have done so at the expense of the 
article’s content. 

MARTIN J. BUTLER, JR. 
Marketing Services Manager, Im- 
perial Eastman Corp., Chicago 


= .. I must admit that the changes in 
your June issue make for more zip, 
greater readability. The cover has a 
cleaner, livelier look. 
AUBREY O. COOKMAN 
President, Aubrey O. Cookman, 
Inc., Chicago 


= .. The new format is modern, at- 
tractive and easy to read, the articles 
excellent, and the pages tear out 
easily for routing to associates! 
STUART D. COWAN 
Commercial Marketing & Inter- 
national Services Vice-President, 
Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. 





this “unlikely” 
inquiry 


BLOSSOMED into an 





This inquiry to Standard Electrical Tool Company, well 
known Cincinnati manufacturer of machine tools, pre- 
cision spindles and special machinery, might have been 
considered ‘‘unlikely’’ on two counts. First, it was made 
by a “pass-along” reader not represented in MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP’s circulation of 54,000. Second, the in- 
quiry was one of 28 requests for further information 
circled on a reader service card. 


Never discount the power of a MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
inquiry. Standard Electrical Tool Company's follow-up 
on this “‘unlikely’’ inquiry produced an $8681 sale.* 


Since sales to the metalworking industry are rarely made 
“over the counter’, advertising in this field must pro- 
duce sound inquiries that will serve as productive leads 
for your sales department. 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP'’s reputation as a top inquiry 
producer is backed up by positive proof. 48.8% of all 
inquiries represent actual or potential sales and this in- 
cident adds further proof that MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
offers fertile ground for your advertising seeds. | 


Over 54,000 circulation in 36,000 plants 
costs only $7.13 per thousand readers. 


*Write for our new folder giving complete details on this sale, 


fa dY @ 


Put your money where your market is 


modern machine shop 


431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING 
and Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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HYDROCARBON 


PROCESSING g T 

o* oo often marketing plans are made to include sales 
to “the oil industry” when, in fact, the Drilling-Produc- 
ing, Hydrocarbon Processing or Pipe Line industry 
should be specified. These are separate and distinctly 
different types of operations, each employing specialists 
whose interests do not cross over into either of the 





HYDROCARBON 


; ee 
PROCESSING eps . . - 
“yond AIG others. Therefore, selling these markets calls for special- 
Lest ized sales and advertising media. 


REFINER 


~ 
- 


for 39 years has « 
correlated its editorial 

approach with the spe- HYDROCARBON 

cialized buying power pat- 

tern of the industry it 

vs PROCESSING 


OIL AND GAS 
PIPE LINE 


Pipe LIne 

INDUSTRY 

is the engineering- 
operating work book of the 
gas transmission, crude and 
products pipe line business. 


DR ~ 
dames PROOF OF SPECIALIZED PUBLISHING EFFECTIVENESS 

Gulf Publishing's magazine-for-each-market approach 
has attracted more readers in the oil industries than the next 
two publications—68% more than one; 26% more than 
the other. And, as further proof of specialization within the 
oil industries, there is less than 1% duplication among 
Gulf’s publications. 

In addition to delivering more total subscribers, GPC’s 
publishing plan is the only one which allows the advertiser 
interested in all three oil industries to specialize his sales 

Worip Ou message to each. Suppliers to the oil industries run more 
is the specialized, job-help “every-issue” schedules in GPC publications than in all 
publication for the oil ex- other oil magazines combined. 

ploration - drilling-producing ” 

industry. 
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Specialized Editorial—The entire editorial is 
devoted to job-help material that is read, re- 


membered, and applied on the job. Style and 
subject matter (selected by an editorial staff 
of professional engineers) are keyed to the 
interests of the technical manpower that is the 
very nucleus of operations in this industry. 
Each year HYDROCARBON PROCESSING/ PETRO- 
LEUM REFINER publishes more than 1,000 
pages of technical engineering-operating arti- 
cles, authored by 250 or more key industry men. 


Proven Reader Interest—Readership studies 
show 94% of subscribers read their copies as 
soon as received .. . 52% are holding an issue 
for further perusal three weeks later. Industry 
men read HYDROCARBON PROCESSING/PETRO- 
LEUM REFINER because they must keep 
informed of technical progress in their indus- 
try. Continuing reader studies demonstrate the 
effectiveness of an industry-experienced edi- 
torial staff . . . confirm the interest created by 
a specialized publication. 


REFINER COVERS THE HPI 


Unmatched Circulation—HyYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING/ PETROLEUM REFINER holds un- 
disputed circulation leadership in the Hydro- 
carbon Processing Industry. ABC circulation 
has doubled in the last seven years and now 
exceeds 25,000. Exclusive access to the one- 
of-a-kind REFINERY CATALOG distribution list 
confirms HPI buying-power coverage. Sub- 
scribers throughout the free world represent 
plants having 98% of total HPI capacity. 


Advertising Effectiveness—Because HyDRo- 
CARBON PROCESSING / PETROLEUM REFINER 
is devoted to the communication of specialized 
work knowledge for application during work- 
ing hours, it provides the best climate for your 
advertising. Readers know they can depend on 
its presentation of technical developments. They 
accept it as an industry authority. This con- 
fidence is also applied to advertising and cre- 
ates greater acceptance for your advertising 
message. 


Write for HYDROCARBON PROCESSING/PETROLEUM REFINER’S 1962 HPI Market Data Book 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


Advertising techniques that get new business. . . how successful 
advertisers locate hidden buying influences, discover new and 
different product applications, measure market potential, sell 
important new customers. 


Also contains helpful data for agencies and advertisers in evalu- 
ating industrial publications . . . what industry’s most active 
buying group reads, the type of information they want, how 
they like it presented. 


Complete with latest data on N.E.D. market coverage and proof 
of N.E.D.’s effectiveness in helping advertisers get more sales in 
all industrial markets. Write for your free copy, today. 


A} PENTON | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
BPA 


Industry’s Leading Product News Publication 


Now over 88,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,700 industrial plants 
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He may get 
the message here, 


your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


Yes, he sees your advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
on TV... but when he’s ready to buy, he turns to the 
Yellow Pages. What better place to sell him on your 
product or service! 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can now 
place selling ads in any combination of 4,000 telephone 
directories to cover your precise marketing pattern. It 
makes your regular campaign pull greater results. And 


you can arrange for this service with just one contact, 
one contract, one monthly bill. 
For full details, contact your 
National Yellow Pages Service 
representative through your Bell NATIONAL 
Telephone Business Office. YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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| : 
| But it’s sure a mystery to me 
PX EP how anyone who's not an engineer 
can properly judge the editorial 


merits of technical magazines. For example, two articles 
can look very much alike. One may be a timely probe at 
the crux of a design barrier while the other is a rehash 
of a subject that every competent engineer knows by 
heart. The first one is useful. We'd study it and refer 
to it again and again. The other gets a quick skimming, 

_ at best. Which one of these articles is building a 

| thorougft and consistent readership for the magazine? 

_ Which one is doing an honest job for advertisers? | think 
it would be a heck of a good idea if the advertising 
department checked with fellows like me once in a while. 


You compete successfully for 
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UNNECESSARY 


“HANDLE WITH CARE” reminders are never needed on United 
SAFE-GUARD shipmenis. The United Agent takes special pride in pro- 
tecting every article entrusted to him. His Sanitized* vans, custom- 
equipped with cushion-soft padding and manned by well-trained crews, 
turn this pride into practical advantages for you. 

When you’re planning to move exhibits, electronic devices, office 
equipment or machines—any fragile, high-value commodity—get the 
safety, convenience and personalized care that only SAFE-GUARD Mov- 
ing Service provides. Call your United Agent today! He’s listed under 
“MOVERS” in the Yellow Pages. 


Oo sayia-ie isla lakers 


MOVING WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS e ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 


| United | 


"REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
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What’s so precious about a FAC Pole subscriber? 


Why are 72,000 of the men who manage plant operations worth 
so much to you? Simply this: Their unceasing pursuit of the ideas 
and equipment and techniques that enable them to run plants 
better. And their unrelenting pressure to apply them, to innovate, 
change, modernize ... to produce best at lowest cost. 


FACTORY’s editors, serving these men exclusively, almost satisfy 
their needs. Yes, almost... the rest is up to the enterprising 
advertiser. To you. 


. -. TO REACH MORE OF THE MEN WHO MANAGE PLANT OPERATIONS, AT LOWER COST, THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESSPAPER. 
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Chilton’s 2% ® in action... 


BARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAD 


The automotive manufacturing industries must be 
sold in depth. That’s why the circulation of Auto- 
motive Industries covers the buying influences in 
administration, engineering, design, production and 
purchasing. 

The reason for deep sell is obvious. Plenty of key 
people get in on the act of designing and making cars, 
trucks, buses, engines, parts; tractors, farm and con- 
struction equipment; aircraft; missiles and military 
vehicles. And they all have to work together. For 
economy. For automated precision. 

In plant after plant, Automotive Industries is con- 
stantly uncovering all the buying influences .. . up 
to several thousand in the larger companies. 
Automotive Industries and its Marketing Assistance 
Program (M-A-P) can help you use this deep-sell 
concept in several ways. 


Advertising—Over 30,000 copies semimonthly, nearly 
half of which are passed on to an average of 8 other 
readers. 


Plant Census—Comprehensive data on all worth-while 
plants. Useful for sales analysis, surveys, locating 
prospects and establishing sales territories. 


IBM Cards— Names and addresses of over 7500 manu- 
facturers and suppliers. Coded for high-speed break- 
down by plants, areas, ete. 


Direct Mail—Complete mailing service to all or any 
part of an up-to-date list of over 55,000 buying 
influences. 


Subscriber Profile—161-page depth study helps you 
understand the magazine’s readers, sharpen your ad- 
vertising and selling appeals. 


Product Studies— Valuable information on which plants 
are buying what products and in what quantities. 


Marketing assistance like this is a by-product of the 
constant circulation refinement and editorial im- 
provement program carried out by each of Chilton’s 
19 business magazines. For M-A-P help, contact the 
representative of the magazine covering your market. 


marketing 





CHILTON COMPANY Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. NB, 


Department Store Economist »* The Iron Age e Hardware Age » The Spectator « Motor Age « Automotive Industries * Boot and Shoe Recorder « Commercial Car Journal 
e Distribution Age «+ Butane-Propane News e Electronic Industries ¢ Aircraft & Missiles * Hardware World ¢ Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone * Food Engineering e Marine Products * Gas e Product Design & Development e¢ Business, Technical and Educational Books « Chilton Research Services 
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LARGEST CIRCULAT TION 


IN METAL WORKING FIELD cm 


ay/75, 5,000 


: Cle a 


Magazine 

@ Goes to 75,000 Metalworking 
Executives 

@ Reaches over 36,500 
Different Plants 

@ Unique Small Size and Fast 
Reading Format 

@ Concise Articles, Brief News, 
Short Features 
Loyal Cover-to-Cover 
Readership 
Top-Quality Inquiry Pulling 
Power 
High Sales Conversion from 
Reader Inquiries 
Unusually Low Inquiry Cost 
Extremely Low Per-Thousand 
Ad Cost 
Fastest Growing K 




















= Full page advertisement takes 
standard 3%” x 47%” plate. 


mS Last year METLFAX led all competitors with biggest percentage GAIN 
IN ADVERTISING PAGES...and the same is true in 1961! 


Give Your Fall Sales a Write for Sample Copy 


“Shot in the Arm” by Using=> AY | If 
Next available Issue is October—Publication et aX 
Date Sept. 15th—Closing Date Sept. Ist. 1975 LEE ROAD 
Mail Your Order Today to => Hiimmnieueeenemeiens 
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Who are industrial distributors? 


In a nutshell: Industrial Distributors are business organi- 
zations that supply industry with production and mainte- 
nance tools, equipment and supplies. Distributors buy, take 
title to, and stock in their own warehouses, industrial prod- 
ucts from a few or many manufacturers, and sell these 
products to all types of industries in their trading areas. 


Simple definition? Yes. But what sometimes confuses man- 
ufacturers seeking to establish or expand distribution of 
their products is that industrial distributors may also be 
known as: 


@ Mill Supply Houses 

© Oil Well, Contractor, Marine or Textile 
Supply Houses 

® Automotive Jobbers, or Hardware, Plumbing 
& Heating and Electrical Wholesalers, and Machinery 
& Equipment Dealers — with industrial supply 
departments 

© Power Transmission Specialists 


Cutting Tool Specialists 

Materials Handling Distributors 

Hydraulic Control Specialists 

Rubber Houses 

Electronics Distributors 

...and any of a dozen more titles! 
W hatever industrial distributors are called, they make up 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s audience. Manage- 
ment and salesmen with thousands of small, medium and 
large firms, operating as specialists, limited line or general 
line houses, they pay to read 1D each month. To you, these 
ID subscribers are the cream of the crop — the men who 
account for most of the industrial supply field’s annual 
$4.6 billion sales. 


To reach distributors in the publication they regard as their 
own ... to establish or expand distribution for your prod- 


ucts...advertise in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION! 


For information write: Manager, Marketing Services. 








INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A Mc@RAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36,w.Y. ‘@: @ Now in our 5 Onn and most exciting year! 





To get the 
inside story, 
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BUYING DECISIONS in the metalworking in- 
dustry are made, for the most part, by Production 
and Engineering personnel. It follows, therefore, 
that these should be the prime targets of your adver- 
tising. You don’t want to waste good advertising 
dollars talking to people who haven’t any say in the 
purchase of equipment and supplies. 


IT WOULD BE NO TRICE ... if MACHINERY 
so desired . . . to build a huge circulation in the 
metalworking field. There are, after all, 81,000 
plants. But consider this important fact: 


92% of metalworking’s total pro- 
duction is turned out by only 20% 
of those 81,000 plants! These are 
the plants employing over 50 men. 


YOUR VOLUME-BUYING MARKET is a 
relatively small group of plants. Approximately 
16,600. So the job of advertising is to reach the 
Production and Engineering personnel in these 
volume-buying plants. 


MACHINERY MINIMIZES WASTE. There’s 
only one way to find out who these key buying 
personnel are: Walk right into the plants that are 
doing the volume business and ask. And that is 
exactly what MACHINERY does. MACHINERY has field 
men charged solely with getting inside the larger, 
more important plants and pinpointing the influ- 
ential individuals by name . . . and by what they 
buy. Having nothing to sell, these men get a welcome 
not accorded the average salesman. And the confi- 
dential reports they file, reveal the current live 
buying power of the industry . . . and these are the 
men who get MACHINERY every month. 


MORE COMPLETE DATA is available on re- 
quest to us or to your MACHINERY representative. 
Don’t hesitate to ask for it. 
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TYPICAL REPORTS filed by MACHINERY’S 
field men. Note how new names are added, and 
how older ones are double-checked for correct- 
ness of title and possession of buying power. 
And note (see arrow) how we also find out 
who buys what. 
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Which half could you do without? 


CONTRACTORS 


cet. 


SON RAN 


‘ATES Op . 


Get full advertising value in BOTH 
halves of the construction market 


Contractors make up half the market for con- 
struction equipment and supplies—53% according 
to the most recent survey.* Naturally you don’t 
want to pass up this half of the market... 

Nor do you want to miss the other half —too 
often neglected in advertising — the construction 
forces of industries, utilities, materials producers, 
and government units that buy the same products. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT Magazine goes far 
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beyond ordinary “contractor books” to cover all 
construction buying groups. It gives you 100 cents 
worth of value from the advertising dollar. It 
paves the way for your dealers wherever they 
make sales calls. 

Why advertise to only half your market when 
you can reach both halves with one magazine? 


*Returns from 479 (53%) of distributor members of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors. Survey sponsored by 
Conover-Mast Research in collaboration with the AED. 


Construction 


Equipment aa 


MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A Conover-Mast Publication 
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= f ... the dealer-contractors who really 
count in Warm Air Heating, Air 


Conditioning, Sheet Metal Contracting, 
Ventilation and Dust Removal? 


It’s an established fact that 75 to 80% of 
the total volume is done by 20 to 25% of the 


dealer-contractors. 


And it’s also undisputed that these KEY factors, 

your best prospects, are delivered to you in the 

greatest number by AMERICAN Artisan, the book 

that provides the only fully paid (ABC) circulation 

in its field. Write today for complete market and media 
data. Keeney Pusuisninc Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago Z. 
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REACH 
YOUR BEST 8% 
EXPORT iN 


CUSTOMERS 8 



































WITH CANADIAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


YOUR BIGGEST EXPORT MARKET is Canada. To 
retain and increase customers in your Canadian market, 
use Canadian business papers. They are direct, effective, 
economical. 

Directness: You speak directly to the significant men in 
Canadian business, professions and industry. They read 
the Canadian business press because it is unequalled for 
leaders!up and information in the distinctly Canadian 
context—qualities unapproachable by publications based 
elsewhere. 

Effectiveness: Y our advertising, in this authoritative atmos- 
phere, gains force. It is obvious that you mean business. 
When you say something of interest, you are heeded. 


CANADIAN 


BUSINESS New 


Economy: The country is immense; important prospects 
may be in the cities or remote; they may speak English 
or French. But you reach them all with Canadian business 
papers—far more than with non-Canadian business pub- 
lications. You cannot get effective coverage with overflow 
circulation of U.S. publications. Circulation figures prove 
it. BNA members sustain recognized audits, to assure you 
of this, and that there is no waste circulation. 


Their identities: Check the SRDS volume, Canadian Media 
Rates and Data, to locate the Canadian business papers 
serving the market you wish to reach. Or write to Business 
Newspapers Association of Canada, 100 University 
Avenue, Toronto |, Canada. 61-52 


Look for this Maple Leaf in the SRDS listing 
OVER 140 OF THE BEST 

CANADIAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
BEAR THIS EMBLEM 


SPAPERS 


BRING BUSINESS NEWS TO BUSINESSMEN AND GET RESULTS FOR ADVERTISERS 
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advertising manager or design engineer’? 


WHAT yoy 
SET IN MACHINE DESIGN 


He’s an ad manager . . . keenly aware that what he doesn’t know can “kill” 
him. He must be an expert in a dozen areas... trade shows, space cam- 
paigns, direct mail, contests, photography, art, printing... whatever is 
needed to promote, promote, promote. The design engineer must be a 
multi-expert, too. Keeps pace with advancements in electronics, pneu- 
matics, fastenings, drives, coatings, materials... whatever is needed to 
improve, improve, improve. To move ahead in either field you must keep 
ahead in a// areas. The design engineer does it by reading MACHINE DESIGN, 
the magazine that serves the total spectrum of his needs and problems. 
How do you? 

A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





WHEN 


PUBLIC WORKS 


i ht ne 


CONSTRUCTION 
END»... 


MAINTENANCE 
BEGINS 


HE market is endless in its needs. Its mainte- 

nance requirements constantly grow bigger. 
There is little “impulse” buying in it: practically 
every purchase is because it is unavoidable or can 
no longer be postponed. Yet it is immense, $1114 
billions worth every year bought by cities, counties 
and states, combined; by men whose titles alone 


often give you small indication of their real place 


in buying. PUBLIC WORKS gets to the buyers. 
Address the market as the whole that it is, whether 
you sell the highway and street, water or sewerage 
and wastes segments of it, and your advertising in 
PUBLIC WORKS Magazine will home in on the 
men you need most to reach, the engineers and 
technical administrative officials with whom 90% 


of your sales must start. 


Make sure you have the new brochure "Profitable Facts on the Public Works 


Market." Tell us your product and we will make one up especially for you. 


It will show how you can increase the effectiveness of your advertising. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


Pp U BS LI C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


WOR es @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


Publications 


200 Se. Broad St.. Ridgeweod. N. J. 
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PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


M 


What's the best way to 


distribute show literature? 


e We're wondering if indiscriminate 
distribution of literature at trade 
shows pays off. Most of this material 
is expensive to produce; yet many 
companies have great stacks of it 
available—both to prospects and non- 
prospects. However, we know of at 
least one major industrial company 
that asks trade show visitors to fill out 
request cards for literature, then sends 
the material requested after the show. 
What have other admen decided 
about the economics and effectiveness 
of both methods of show literature 
distribution?—Head of a midwestern 
advertising agency. 


@ Most of the respondents to the 
trade show literature distribution 
question opposed the “broadcast” 
method of handing out brochures. 
The reasons can be summed up as 
follows: 


> Wasteful expense. 


> “Cheapening” of the literature 


through mass distribution. 


> False impression of congestion from 
lines of paper gatherers may dis- 
courage good prospects from entering 


booth. 


> Large supplies of literature dimin- 
ish rapidly, may be gone when a 
“ripe” prospect happens along. 


> It is easier for competition to ob- 
tain literature when stacks of it are 
there for the taking. 


Still, a small group of panelists 
answering “No” to the question, “Do 
you use literature request cards?” de- 
fended their position with such fervor 
that they certainly cannot be over- 
looked in any appraisal. 

For example, Charles A. Fecher, ad 
manager for General Automatic Prod- 
ucts Corp., feels that although mak- 
ing show literature readily available 


may involve some waste circulation, 
this is “preferable to a method that 
seems to hold it back or make it dif- 
ficult to obtain.” He noted that of the 
large quantity of material his firm had 
on hand for two recent trade shows, 
two-thirds of it was brought back, in- 
dicating that only those people genu- 
inely interested take it—and arguing 
against a lot of waste circulation. 


GUN SHY .. And Orr Iron Co.’s ad- 
vertising manager, John A. Mueller, 
believes that besides not wanting to 
take the time to filll out a request 
card—even with manpower available 
to do it for them—many prospects shy 
away from putting their names on 
such cards if they want the informa- 
tion for future reference, and don’t 
want to be bothered with an immedi- 
ate sales call. 

Mr. Mueller also bases his case 
heavily on an unwritten volume of 
case histories that might be titled 
“Unexpected Sales from Literature 
Distributed to Non-Prospects.” Exam- 
ples: 


> Months after X returns from a trade 
show he discovers a need for a prod- 
uct that didn’t remotely interest him 
at show time, rummages in a drawer 
where he has thrown a collection of 
show literature, and discovers a bro- 
chure that solves his problem. 


> Or, Vice-President Y tosses a pack 
of brochures on the desk of a subor- 
dinate who scans them and finds a 
product to fill a need the vp didn’t 
even know existed. 


> Or, Z passes on literature to a busi- 
ness acquaintance who happened to 
mention at lunch that he was search- 
ing for a particular item. 


Such actual examples of unex- 
pected sales have led Mr. Mueller to 
believe that even the most casual 

Continued on page 36 
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This is the only magazine cov- % 
ering gas distribution exclusively 
- a $1.5 billion market that’s 
too big to hide among the pages 
of “total” gas industry magazines. 
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IS 

ONE 
OF YOUR 
BEST SALESMEN 


LYING DOWN 
ON THE JOB? 


The tag or label on your pro- 
duct can sometimes be your 
most important salesman. 


Let National Tag Company 
put new life in your product 
merchandising. Take advan- 
tage of National’s free design 
consultation service. 


Send us your require- 
ments for a new tag or 
pressure sensitive label 
. «Or send us your old tag 
. « » and we'll show you a 
new advertising piece cus- 
tom designed for your 
product. 


National Tag Company has a 
complete staff cf artists and 
designers to give you prompt, 
efficient service, 


AND REMEMBER 
trade your old, time-worn 
shipping tags and labels for 
National’s dynamic new ad- 
vertising tags. They do so 
much... and cost so little, 


338 S$. PATTERSON BLVD. © DAYTON ¥ 3, OHIO 
PROMPT, PERSONAL SERVICE 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 35 


show visitor has some influence on 
buying. Says he, “Our big expendi- 
ture at any trade show is the cost of 
attracting a visitor into our booth and 
holding his attention while he is 
there. We go to the extreme to make 
our literature easily available, and 
what is more important, easy to carry 
away and retain.” 


iN BETWEEN ..A sort of middle 
ground is taken by another firm that 
doesn’t hold with the use of request 
cards. Bartelt Engineering Co.’s sales 
promotion manager, C. Stewart 
Worthington, doesn’t feel that they 
“broadcast” literature, since it is dis- 
played and available at the rear of 
the booth. A visitor can see it without 
entering the booth, but he must go 
past the equipment display and sever- 
al salesman to reach it, or else must 
ask a salesman for it. In either case, 
conscious action is involved, and it is 
hoped that the show-goer has, at the 
very least, become aware of the com- 
pany name, the equipment and its 
function before he picks up the bro- 
chures. 

“And, even if he tosses them out, 
back at the office, he must still think 
about it. We feel we have bought a 
little bit of consciousness that might 
otherwise have been missed,” Mr. 
Worthington said. 

The exclusivity of a trade show is 











Well, this third re-write looks fine. 
Now let's try it on my secretary to 
get her reaction. 














Project your 
ideas in a 


BIG 
WAY ! 


Use the AO Opaque Projector to put 
over your sales and advertising presen- 
tations in a b/g way! You can project any 
opaque material from postage stamp size 
to 10” x 10” onto a big, brightly illumi- 
nated screen. 


The AO Opaque Projector helps you 
show what you mean so your audience 
gets the message quickly and emphatic- 
ally...saves you time, saves you money. 
You can eliminate costly, hand-lettered 
flip charts. You simply project actual 
source material such as sales charts, 
graphs, maps, budget figures, ad layouts, 
ad schedules, ad proofs, magazine and 
text-book pages...almost anything that’s 
flat and opaque. 


The AO Opaque is rugged and light- 
weight... weighs only 29 Ibs.... carry it 
anywhere...just plug into any standard 
110 V outlet and you're ready to go...no 
special operating skills needed! American 
Optical quality means years of trouble- 
free use. Send for information, now! 


American ® Optical 
COMPANY 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 








The 
Ceramic Field 


Means BIG 


Business jor 
your business 
DeCAUSE cach yeu, 


7-billion dollar industrial giant consumes 
vast quantities of raw materials, ships 
millions of tons of goods via rail, truck 
and air, buys office equip- 

ment and machinery, pur- 

chases big quantities of 

trucks, conveyors, pack- 

aging materials and chemi- 

cals. In fact, if 

you. sell_ it, 

chances are the 

ceramic field 

uses it! 





You reach men who make the deci- 
sions . . . men at every level . . . within 
ceramics through the CERAMIC BUL- 
LETIN. Here is the 
biggest paid circula- 
tion in the field... 
over 8,000. The CE- 
RAMIC  BULLE- 

TIN is the official organ of the American 

Ceramic Society 

... SO your ad- 

vertising message 

speaks with au- 

thority from a 

Bulletin page! 


If you're not entirely 
familiar with this giant 
of American industry 
request your copy of 
the “Scope and Size of 
Ceramics,” the newly 
compiled facts-and-fig- 
ures folder on the in- 
dustry as it exists today. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


® Hulletin 


ay) 


~ — 


4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


AMherst 8-8645 











a qualifying factor in deciding which 
method or methods to use. With a 
highly restricted audience, particu- 
larly one which has to pay for ad- 
mission, there is less danger of waste 
circulation and more chance of the 
literature getting into the hands of 
decision-makers than with a broader, 
more general show. 


PRO REQUEST CARDS, AND WHY. . 
The overwhelming majority of re- 
spondents said they used request 
cards either exclusively or in con- 
junction with other distribution means. 

The most obvious, and most often- 


' mentioned, reason was that such cards 
| were an excellent source of names 
| and job titles for setting up or re- 


vamping mailing lists and providing 
screened sales leads. 

Then too, many felt that material 
requested by mail would be more 


| valuable after the press of the show 


was over, when it arrived at the re- 
cipient’s office, and received a better 
audience that way. Mailing it also cir- 
cumvented the chance of its being 
dropped, lost or left in a hotel room, 


| and thus wasted. 


Two other reasons for using re- 
quest cards were mentioned by P. M. 
Johnson, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of GE’s Instrument De- 


| partment. First, the request card sys- 
| tem forces a potential customer to 
| make contact with the manufacturer, 


thus automatically screening the in- 


| terested from the non-interested. And 
| second, it permits a reasonably con- 


clusive measurement of exhibit and 
product effectiveness. 
Several variations of the request 


| card system were brought to light in 
this survey. 


One company’s device is to hand 
out a complete set of literature im- 
mediately after a booth visitor fills 
out a card expressing interest in any 
or all of its products. This has all the 
advantages that go with the use of re- 
quest forms—getting mailing lists of 
good names, and putting the burden 
of proof of interest on the visitor—and 
at the same time, avoids any delay in 


getting information in his hands. 


AUTOMATED NAME-TAKING .. At 


| some shows—for example, the NMTBA 
| and ASTME machine tool shows— 


registered attendees are given plates 
much like credit cards or Addresso- 
graph plates which greatly facilitate 

Continued on page 38 








plant management and 
se Vly men read 


plan... . and buy! 


"What plant or production 
improvements has ELECTRI- 
FIED INDUSTRY helped you 
decide on?" 

"Installed a substation" 


— Industrial Engineer, malleable iron 
works 


"Electric spot heating’ — 
Plant Engineer, wall board manufac- 
turer 


"Lighting and bus ducts” 


— President, plastics firm 
"Circuit breakers” — Engineer, 
a leading dairy 


"Welders and conveyors” 
— Chief Development -Engineer 
tractor manufacturer 


"Control equipment” — piant 


Engineer, building products maker 


"High output lamps" — pjant 
Engineer, food processor 
"Induction heat, materials 
handling" — Elec. Engineer, elec- 
trical equipment manufacturer 
Power sales engineers of 
electric power companies 
coast-to-coast hand-pick in- 
dustrial leaders and their in- 
dependent consulting engi- 
neers to read ELECTRIFIED 
INDUSTRY. All 46,500 are 
listening when you tell your 
electrical product story in 


ELECTRIFIED 
INDUSTRY 
See SRDS Business Publication Class 39 


B. J. MARTIN COMPANY, INC. 
ee 20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

CEntral 6-7150 
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POINTS TO CONSIDER . . The combi- 
nation of these methods was almost 
endless, so that our adman problem- 
poser could just about write his own 
ticket on distribution method. The 
responses to his question, when 
summed up, might suggest a consid- 
eration of these points before any dis- 
tribution system is adopted: 


> Size and exclusivity of the show. 


> Whether the products exhibited 
would have general application in the 
industry covered by the exposition, 
or, in the case of specially engineered 
items, limited use. 


Popular method . . 
Request card 
system, here in use 
by GE at Toronto 
ISA show in June, 
was most-often- 
mentioned way to 
distribute litera- 
ture. GE also 
maintains a small 
stock of major 
publications to 
fulfill urgent 
requests. 


> The cost of extra handling of in- 
quiries and sales follow-ups through 
request cards, compared to the cost 
of the material being distributed. 


> The necessity of establishing such 
mailing lists and getting “hot” sales 
leads. 


>» Size of the stock of literature al- 


PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 37 
name-taking at the booth. With all 


pertinent information on these plates 
(as to company, address, location, 
and job title) an exhibitor need only 


request” only, large quantities of in- 
expensive fliers briefly describing new 
products on display or highlighting 
product applications particularly per- 
tinent to the show in question were 
passed out freely or made readily ac- 
cessible “on the table.” 


ready on hand, and its worth. 


> Cost of printing inexpensive litera- 
ture specifically slanted to show audi- 
ence for broadcast distribution. 


> Other 


tions. 


“psychological” _considera- 


equip himself with 
chines and inquiry cards that will 


take the plate impression. Visitors are 


stamping ma- 





quickly registered and a permanent 
record for his files is obtained. Cards 


Here is the panel 


also have space for the registrant to @ The advertising, sales and sales promotion executives who provided infor- 
mation for this article were: L. L. Shailer, advertising manager, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Cleveland, O.; Alfred F. Mansbach, advertising and public 
relations manager, Eimco Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah; H. E. Carson, adver- 
tising manager, Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N.Y.; James H. 
Hurley, advertising and sales promotion manager, Masonite Corp., Chicago, 
Ill.; C. H. Unruh, general sales manager, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
Anaheim, Cal.; R. A. Smith, advertising and sales promotion manager, Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. G. Kennedy, marketing services manager, Clark 
Equipment Co., Benton Harbor, Mich.; E. V. Creagh, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, American Chain & Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; R. J. 
Phillip, assistant sales manager, ARPS Corp., New Holstein, Wis.; D. I. Stof- 
fel, advertising manager, Ohio Carbon Co., Cleveland, O.; Randall S. Stevens, 
advertising manager, Edwards Co., Norwalk, Conn.; G. H. Pfeifer, product 
merchandising and public relations director, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
David D. Black, assistant sales manager, Cincinnati Milling Products Div., 
Cincinnati, O.; P. M. Johnson, advertising and sales promotion manager, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass.; George Bamberg, sales promotion man- 
ager, Glastic Corp., Cleveland, O.; James H. Hulse, Jr., Water System sales 
manager, Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O.; G. Harvey Porter, advertising man- 
ager, Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., George Triff, Jr., advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Little Giant Products, Inc., Peoria, Ill.; A. G. 
Allen, advertising manager, Heyl & Patterson, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hal W. 
Francke, advertising and sales promotion manager, Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Nelson L. Ellis, sales promotion manager, Eastern Stainless 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md.; R. M. Guthrie, sales promotion manager, Barber 
Colman Co., Rockford, Ill.; Joseph Oldknow, sales promotion manager, 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. Stewart Worthington, sales promotion 
manager, Bartelt Engineering Co., Rockford, Ill.; John A. Mueller, advertising 
manager, Orr Iron Co., Evansville, Ind.; and Charles A. Fecher, advertising 
manager, General Automatic Products Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


indicate special interest areas and 
company products he is concerned 
with, and for booth attendants to add 
further remarks such as the type of 
follow-up to be made (phone, mail 
or personal). 

One panelist reports having great 
success with the snap-out form for 
registering literature seekers. This im- 
mediately produces multiple carbon 
copies of the registration for literature 
mailing, salesman or distributor fol- 
low-up, amd permanent mailing list. 

Most of the companies that indi- 
cated they used request forms to send 
catalogs and brochures out after the 
show, admitted that they also stocked 
the booth with small quantities of 
product specs or capsule catalogs to 
distribute, at the salesmen’s discre- 
tion, to attendees indicating a strong 
interest or immediate need. One re- 
spondent said this amounted to from 
12 to 100 copies a show. 

Some firms also reported that while 
the more expensive items were “by 
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Bare hands, no bulldozers 
...dut plenty competition! 


Overseas, earth-moving via hands and 
camels is often less costly than modern 
equipment. But antiquated methods are 
just part of the problem to U.S. construc- 
tors on the international scene. CPI-Man- 
agement is intensely interested as CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK tells how foreign projects 
are booming... what Yankee engineers 
are doing to meet stiffening competition 

. . Who’s building what, for how much, 
where... and interprets what it means to 
builders, equipment makers and U.S. CPI 
firms abroad. 


“Abroad” can mean almost anywhere on 
the map, from the Near East to Palern- 
bang, Sumatra. Expect anything .. . site- 
clearing techniques that date back to bibli- 
cal days . . . native-style “coffee breaks” 
and other rituals... and the fantastic task 
of ferreting out local fabricators and sup- 
pliers. It begins to take on the aura of for- 
eign intrigue, doesn’t it? 


But what’s more important is this... most 
CPI news is intriguing to the management 
men who read CHEM WEEK — whether it’s 
plant building in Saudi Arabia, tax legis- 
lation in Washington, a new petrochemical 
process in Houston, stock prices in Wall 
Street or salt-water desalting in Japan. It 
is the magazine for management in all 
functions . . . production to purchasing, 
design, development, research, engineer- 
ing, construction and, of course, adminis- 
tration. Common interest:— profits. Com- 
mon reading—CHEMICAL WEEK! 


And as “Jndustry Spokesman for CPI- 
Management’, you won’t find a more able, 
authoritative and respected salesman. 


Industry Spokesman for CPl-Management 


Chemical Week 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 





AVIATION WEEK and Space Technology’s ever- 
expanding list of marketing services has a new addi- 
tion as a convenience to aerospace industry manu- 
facturers. We have engaged the services of Frost & 
Sullivan Inc., defense marketing specialists who 
have devised a unique data processing program for 
assembling and tabulating defense contract award 


Av ! | f ‘ 9 n We es k information. 


ond Space Technology 


ANNOUNCES... & HOW 


With this new service, AVIATION WEEK will be able 
to identify on a quarterly basis the total prime de- 
fense contract dollars awarded by the various agen- 
cies of the Defense Department and subcontracts 
awarded by prime contractors in 175 product cate- 
gories. Starting with the 4th fiscal quarter of 1961, re- 
ports will be available on an individual request basis. 


This new exclusive service will enable aerospace 
marketing executives to determine the importance 
of various segments of the industry and to discover 
which Defense Department agencies are most impor- 
tant in a particular product /system category. 





AVIATION WEEX is pleased to add this unique market- 
ing service to the services it now renders to aerospace 
industry manufacturers on their sales and market- 
ing problems. 





OTHER AVIATION WEEK MARKETING SERVICES: 
Monthly Market Letter Special Survey Projects 

Industry Market Reports Product Recognition Studies 
Annual Industry Reports Company Recognition Studies 
Readership Research Reports Personalized Marketing Assistance 








FROST & SULLIVAN INC. 
Frost & Sullivan are defense marketing specialists 
who have spent over two years developing and proving 
a method to gather and analyze information on de- 
fense contract awards. Statistical computations show 
their data processing service with a capability of 
identifying over 90% of all prime defense contract 
awards over $50,000 and a significantly high percent- 
age of subcontracts awarded by- prime contractors. 


Unlike other contract reporting systems which simply 
report on individual contracts awarded, the Frost & 
Sullivan service has tremendous flexibility because all 
information is computer processed. Practically any 
combination of summary information is readily avail- 
able on a special request basis from Frost & Sullivan. 
For example the regular quarterly reporting service 
includes a product and company series. 


The product series shows which companies received 
contracts in 175 product/system categories. The com- 
pany series analyzes individual companies by con- 
tracts received. 


Naturally, in order not to conflict with the aims of 
Frost & Sullivan, AVIATION WEEK is restricted in the 
amount of information it can provide free. Companies 
interested in further information on Frost & Sullivan 
services, are invited to contact them direct. 


Frost & Sullivan Inc., 170 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Aviation Week 


ond Space Technology 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





CLIENTS 
EXPECT MORE 
FROM 


GENERAL EXHIBITS 





.«e AND THEY GET IT! 


SUPERIOR DESIGN 


QUALITY STANDARDS 
ENGINEERED ANIMATION 


BETTER GRAPHICS 


ERECTING AND DISMANTLING 


Ea 


FOR YOUR NEXT EXHIBIT 
CONSULT 


eneral exhibits 


& displays inc. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. CHICAGO 14, Ill. 
PHONE—EASTGATE 7-0100 
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INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


August 


7-10..Eastern Housewares Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 


7-12..Melbourne Engineering Exhibition, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


22-25.. Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran- 


cisco. 


28..National Auto Accessory & Parts 
Exhibit, Convention Center, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


30-Sept.10..St.  Eriks Fair, Stockholm, 


Sweden. 


September 


3-10.. Welding and Cutting Exhibition, 
Essen, Germany. 


3-12 .. Exposition of Tool Manufacturers, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


$- 8.. National Chemical Exposition, In- 
ternational Amphitheater, Chi- 


cago. 


Packaging Exhibit, 
Olympia, London, England. 


.- International 


11-14... Industrial Building Exposition and 
Congress, Coliseum, New York. 


11-15..Instrument Automation Conference 
and Exhibit, Sports Arena, Los 
Angeles. 


.- International Autumn Fair, Utrecht, 
Netherlands. 


11-16 ..Tennessee Valley Agricultural and 
Industrial Fair, Chilhowee Park, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


15-18..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Hotel Fontainebleau, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 


16-Oct.1..German Industries Exhibition, 


Berlin, Germany. 


21-24.. Aerospace Panorama, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia. 


23-27 .. National 
Equipment Association, 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


Office 
Conrad- 


Stationery & 


Life Office Management Associ- 
ation Exhibit of Office Equipment 
& Machines, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


26-28 .. Industrial & Building Sanitation 
Maintenance Show, Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 


October 


-International Timber Fair, Basle, 
Switzerland. 


-- Truck Body & Equipment Associ- 
ation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


-» Electrical Progress Show, Phila- 
delphia. 
- International Plowing & Farm Ma- 


chinery Display, Bellevill, Ont. 


Exhibition, 
Olympia, London, England. 


.--Electronic Computer 


-- Western Building Industries Expo- 
sition, Great Western Exhibit Cen- 
ter, Los Angeles. 


- Bakery Industrial Exposition, Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City. 


- Industrial Film and Audio-Visual 
Exhibition, Trade Show Bldg., New 
York City. 


-- National Electronics Conference, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


--Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aircraft Engineering Display, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


-.Civil Engineering Show, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York. 


.- National Safety Congress & Ex- 
Conrad-Hilton Hotel, 


position, 
Chicago. 


.- National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Cobo Hall, Detroit. 


.- Michigan Industrial Electronics Ex- 
position, Detroit Artillery Armory, 
Detroit. 


. Aircraft Electrical Society Annual 
Display, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


30-Nov.1..American Oil Chemists Soci- 
iety, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


30-Nov.2..American Chemical Society, 
Eastern Analytical Symposium, 


New Yorker Hotel, New York. 


1.. National Office Management 
Association, Regional Office Equip- 
ment Show, Hotel Leamington, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








HEARTENING DIS-CLOSURE 


... private eyes” at work 
for you in the packaging field 


Top of the toothpaste, cap on the cognac, 
lid for the loganberry jam...the closure 
is “Pat” to the container’s “Mike”... 
together, packaging. Bottles, jars, aerosol 
bombs, pigmy or giant...all packaging. 
Protection, attraction, convenience, ex- 
citement...still packaging. Bigger than 
many single industries, packaging wraps 
up $20 billion-a-year into a market of 
common problems, and the profit con- 
cern of many people. One magazine is 
their eyes and ears... their friend, coun- 
sellor, critic. One magazine, conspicu- 
ously, (via a unique Reader Development 
Program) has a task force of 88 univer- 
sity educators constantly calling on your 
finest prospects, discussing their read- 
ing, their programs, their needs. One 
magazine, accepting its leadership as a 
continuing responsibility, has created an 
advertising medium of unique character 
and force... 


MODERN PACKAGING 


The Complete Authority of Packaging - A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 
770 Lexington Ave., New York 21, New York 


orrices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, London, Frankfurt , Tokyo 
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Advertising dollars 
are on target in 





“U.S.News & World Report” 


O ADVERTISER can afford to spend his 

dollars to cover large numbers of people 
who are of questionable value as present or 
potential customers. He needs to know that 
his advertising is on target, concentrated among 
key people who initiate the need for a product 
or service and those who give the nod of ap- 
proval. And he seeks this coverage in quantity, 
at lowest cost. 


These are among the values that make “U.S. 
News & World Report” the logical choice to 
spearhead your selling campaign in these highly 
competitive months. No other news magazine 
—and no magazine with more than 1,000,000 
circulation—can match its managerial concen- 
tration in business, industry, government and 
the professions. None can equal its efficiency 
and economy. 


“USN&WR’” is the one magazine that devotes 
its entire content to the news that today’s re- 
sponsible people need and use in shaping their 
major plans and decisions. In continuing sur- 
veys of the nation’s leaders, “USN&WR” is 
consistently named more often than any other 
news Or management magazine as the one these 
people consider the “most important” or “most 
useful” to them in their work, and the one in 
which they place the “most confidence.” 


It is on the basis of such measurements as these 
that more and more advertisers are evaluating 
“USN&WR” as... 


the most important magazine of all 


“‘USN&WR”’ carries more 
business and industrial 
advertising pages than 

any other news magazine 


e Provides highest managerial 
concentration. Four out of five 
subscribers (78.5%) hold re- 
sponsible positions in busi- 
ness, industry, government, 
and the professions. 


e Effectively penetrates entire 
management “decision team” 
at all levels of responsibility. 


e Delivers the most managerial 
readers per advertising dollar. 


e Provides the lowest cost per 
thousand. 


e Carries more total pages of 
business and industrial adver- 
tising and more pages from the 
top 100 business and industrial 
advertisers. 


Sources: Publishers’ own surveys and PIB records for 
“USN& WR,” Time and Newsweek. 


bso a U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 





America’s Class News Magazine 
Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


For specific information in terms of your markets, ask your advertising agency or call 
our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising 
offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Washington. 
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Oops! 





How 12 inches increased the cost 
of transporting a display over $3,000 


A little talk about sizes before this display was 
designed could have saved this company impor- 
tant dollars. A longer van had to be used‘to ship 
their display on its cross-country tour, boosting 
the transportation costs $3,000. And, according 
to the designer, the extra foot wasn’t necessary. 
This example shows the value of pre-planning 
display shipments with a North American agent. 

He will help you work out exacting schedules, 
whether for one show or a hundred. He’ll describe 


the money-saving advantages of between-show 
storage; pre-arranged set-ups and take-downs; 
and how to take your display to markets where 
shows aren’t scheduled. 

North American pre-planned display shipping 
services have saved important dollars for exhibi- 
tors in shows and tours in the United States and 
Europe. Call your North American agent soon. 
You'll find him in the yellow pages of your 
Telephone Directory listed under ‘Movers’. 


NORTH! AMERICAN VAN LINES 


the GENTLEmen of tha moving industry 
EERE LIENS I 


FT. WAVNE 


INDIANA 





Kari A. Zoliner 


MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL... the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative, 


William L. Poland 


METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing 
service from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
... take marketing courses 
prepared by instructors of 
New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 
Contact with STEEL Research, 
STEEL Editors, STEEL 
Readers...makes them 
metalworking market 
specialists. 


expect 


Calvin Fisher, Jr. 


USERSHIP 
REPORTS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL... definitive 
measurement of advertising 
effectiveness that goes beyond 
inquiries and readership 
scores. Reports relate to both 
advertising and editorial... 
in-depth case studies of user- 
ship in action. Your STEEL 
Representative has the com- 
plete package now. 


Edward L. Franke 


IMPACT 
PROGRAM 


Another editorial innovation 
from STEEL! September 5, 
1960 . . . STEEL breaks tra- 
dition with an issue devoted 
to the Import Problem. Jan- 
uary 2, 1961 . . . STEEL 
follows up with People Power. 
April 17, 1961 . . . STEEL 
concentrates on Price Fight- 
ing. Result? Response raised 
to new level of excitement! 
Ask for details. 


‘mo k-w- e- 





James K. Giilam 


PRESENTATION 
AIDS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL! Practical data 
to help you prove to your 
client, or your management 
and salesforce . . . the need 
for adequate advertising to 
metalworking. Up-to-date 
market statistics . . . plus 
artwork to use in flip board 
and slidefilm presentations. 
Check your STEEL Repre- 
sentative. 


William J. Verschoor 


STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL 


Another first from STEEL! 
Jan., 1962 . . . STEEL will 
launch a monthly international 
edition to serve American 
manufacturers selling in 
foreign markets. STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL will be dis- 
tributed in Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia, India, 
Africa, Central and South 
America . . . accenting news 
of interest to overseas 
manufacturers. 


William D’Alexander 


MARKETING 
LIBRARY 


Another marketing service 
from STEEL . . . an all-inclu- 
sive information center for 
Metalworking Marketers: in- 
cludes a wealth of selling and 
marketing aids, studies on 
products, buying practices, 
motivationai research, adver- 
tising measurements and 
techniques, visual marketing 
aids, etc. Your STEEL Repre- 
sentative has full details, 


Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL 


from STEEL 


The Metalworking Weekly 





Your Message. vebee : 7 in the best possible atmosphere 


This is the one | that sticks just to the services for which it is named and further con- 
fines itself solely to the industrial-big building field. No residential, no plumbing, no 


refrigeration! 


This is the one | that, because of its specialized, clearly focused editorial, has a unique 
appeal to ALL of the four purchase-control factors in this market: the consulting engineers, 
mechanical contractors, engineers with industrial plants, and engineers with large buildings. 


No gaps, no untouched bases ! 


This is the one | that provides not just distribution for the sake of numbers but gives 
you provable, fully paid circulation of the decision-makers in your field. Each reader pays 
for it directly, individually, voluntarily. 


And this is the one | that, because of these distinguishing features, leads by over 2 
to 1 in advertising volume, has more advertisers, and is used on an exclusive basis by more 


advertisers. 


| . a Keeney publication, 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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Which ad 
attracted more 
readers? 


automatic firing fronts..... 





oe / 


Part of the package win 


for RESIDUAL FUEL OILS 





The elficient firing front of a Superior Package 
Boiler is much more than a mere burner  . . it is on 
integrated burner with its associated controls com- 
bined with an air register designed to provide prop- 
er velocities and turbulence as well as an air-cooled 
firing front which is both accessible and uncluttered. 


Superior's air register itself is unique as a result 
of Superior’s rear-mounted draft fan . . . providing 
both an air-cooled furnace floor (Type AS) or furnace 
root (Type D) and a static to velocity head change 
which assures undistorted combustion. 


Burner equipment is dictated by your operations. 
Single steam atomizing burners are provided for 
Capacities to 46,000 lbs “hr. with positioning or meter. 
ing controls. For greater capacities, twin burners 
with metering controls provide an extended range 
of operation with greater safety. 

The steam atomizing burner illustrated, shows 
shut-off valves, recirculation feed control, fuel tem- 
perature control and atomizing steam qualifier . . . 
neatly assembled at firing front for maximum per. 
formance, safety and availability. 

Rotary-cup. air-atomizing burners with positioning 
controls are supplied for capacities to 27,000 lbs.‘hr. 
Controls may be in integrated console or separate 
free standing panel. This burner provides efficient 
fully automatic operation burning residual fuel oils 
with supervision. 


The rotary burner illustrated is mounted on a 
forced-dratt windbox with triple channel air supply, 
has self-contained atomizing air fan and automatic 
fuel temperature control, This arrangement provides 
maximum flexibility combined with economy and 
safety of operation. 


Their unique firing fronts are but one of the many 

exclusive features which make Superior Packaged 

" Boilers outstanding in their field. If you'd contemplate 

Sten mizirg tor entir the purchase of a boiler, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. Write for Catalog ASD-11. 


Type D boiler may be pur 
chased with either sieam 
atomizing to $1,000 ibfhr. o: 
Rotary Cup air atomizng 


burner to 27.000 liy/hr 


range of boiler copacities 


Specialists in PACKAGED BOILERS... exclusively if rf 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES, INC. / / PACKAGED BOILERS 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y, 


For more facts circle 864 o Reader Service card, p 270 


TECHNICAL 
VERSUS 
GENERAL APPROACH 


FROM THE WORLD LEADER IN PACKAGED AUTOMATIC BOILERS AND BURNERS 


eG. TYPICAL POWERMASTER EPRCIENCY CURVE ON MO, 6 Olt 
ie SRbSS Sab wv ennant accom ree tree: ; 


Only Pawsmader. 


gives you this type efficiency 


16 OF Gate 





Constant tuel-air ratio assures y atany 
load ... cuts operating costs... returns investment taster 


Whether you operate a Powermaster boiler from a low of 20% 
to a high of 100°% of capacity, you get the same high 
constant efficiency. With exclusive 5 to 1 turndown, 
fuel-air ratio is maintained at all loads with the same low 
Percentage of excess air (2.8%; Oz) and high percentage of CO, 
(13.5% 

This constant efficiency is important to you for three reasons: 
1. Lower operating costs; 2. faster return on your investment; 
3. more aniform , more uniform process and 
improved product quality. 

‘hether your requirements are for comfort heating, process 

or power, you'll pay for your boiler investment faster with 
an O&S Powermaster. For information on all Powermaster 
benefits, call your nearest O&S representative or write for 
Bulletin 1260. 





° 
eee, Pows»mate. 
we Road 
Reading. Pa. + Since 1885 


PACKAGED AUTOMATIC BOILERS 


For more facts circle $04 on Reader Service card, p 207 


@ These two package boiler advertisements ap- 
peared recently in the same issue of Power. 

The Orr & Sembower “Powermaster” ad was 
more technical than the Superior Combustion Indus- 
tries ad. Which ad attracted more readers? See 
page 50. 
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co ae RE 
CONSTANT 


coverage 
of the 


“finishes-on-metal” 
industry 





fe} dele le les t-) 
iTalt-jallele) 
‘ey-lis 


MONTHLY — PRODUCTS FINISHING 
pocket-size ‘‘How-to-do-it’’ magazine 
brings the latest news of new products, 
new equipment and new methods in 
the ‘‘finishes-on-metal”’ field to a 
circulation of 24,800. Gives you more 
circulation in plating PLUS more cir- 
culation in painting . . . pin-pointed to 
the men who buy or influence buying 
of your products and services. 


ANNUALLY — Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY, published each year in 
March, is the only complete ‘‘Where- 
to-buy-it’’ guide to the finishing field. 
It keeps your message before the eyes 
of buyers twelve months a year... at 
their fingertips when buying decisions 
are being made! 


The combination, monthly and annually, 
gives hard-hitting impact to your 
advertising, deep penetration and wide 
coverage. PRODUCTS FINISHING space 
earns an attractive combination rate 
with the DIRECTORY, gives you un- 
equalled values and results through 
constant, concentrated coverage of the 
metal-finishing field. 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


Ohio 


'BPA| (fbo 


431 Main St Cincinnati 2 
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WHICH AD ATTRACTED MORE READERS na 


® The Superior ad received higher 
scores — 24% “noted” and 7% “read 
most” — while the “Powermaster” ad 
scored 15% “noted” and 5% “read 
most.” 
Daniel 


Starch & Staff, Mamaro- 


| neck, N.Y., which analyzed the two 


ads, theorized that the lower reader- 


| ship for the “Powermaster” ad may 


have been because of the more tech- 


| nical approach in illustration and 
| copy. The efficiency curve and its re- 


| 
| 
| 





eutomatiec firing fromts. 


Port of the peckage ... i Borensen 


Below is the answer 
to the problem on page 49 


lationship to firing rate probably held 
greater interest for readers who were 
readily familiar with technical aspects 
of boilers. 

The message of the Superior Com- 
bustion advertisement, on the other 
hand, was presented in a more gen- 
eral manner with greater appeal for 
a less specialized audience. 

The scores, as they were reported 
by the Starch organization, are as 
follows: 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 





ORR & SEMBOWER, INC. 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 15 15 5 


Cost Ratios 75 83 71 








WHAT THE SCORES MEAN 


NOTED denotes the percentage of readers who, when 
interviewed, said they remembered having seen an ad 
—whether or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 

SEEN-ASSOCIATED denotes the per cent of readers 
who said they remembered seeing the ad and asso- 
ciated it with the name of the product or advertiser. 
READ MOST denotes the per cent of readers who 
read 50% or more of the copy. 


COST RATIO tells the relationship between the cost 
per hundred readers (who ‘‘noted’’ for example) for 
a specific ad and the corresponding median average 
cost for all ads in the same issue. A ‘‘Noted’’ cost 
ratio of 175, for example, wou'd mean that the ad 
““stopped’’ 
for the issue, 


75% more readers per dollar than par 
par being 100 and representing the 
median average cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 


is above average; below 100 is below average. 








“Sure | read the news in my local 
ACP Construction magazine... 


| have to!” 


“It carries stories about jobs near me. Some of them I’ve 
bid on, and I wonder now how the low bidder is coming 
along. Other stories give me ideas on how contractors are 
handling local jobs like mine, solving local problems.” 


The 14 ACP construction publications concentrate their news 
resources on a single region and report local construction hap- 
penings in depth. No other type of construction magazine can af- 
ford to devote its entire editorial content to local construction 
problems. In a typical year, ACP magazines carry 4,032 pages of 
local job stories with 14,807 local photographs. 


“The ACP regional magazine is the only complete source of 
local bid information — information that tells me what jobs 
are likely to come up, which are ready for letting, and finally 
who gets the business.” 


13,168 pages of local bid news are published in an average year 
by the 14 ACP construction magazines. Some even offer such 
extras as a blueprint library of current construction jobs. 


“I also like to read the ACP regional, because sometimes 
the stories are about my jobs and this makes me feel like I 
am an important part of the industry.” 


With a total of 453 trained newsmen — 73 editors, 57 photog- 
raphers, 61 field reporters and editors and 262 local correspon- 
dents — the 14 ACP publications can give thorough coverage. 
They get to know contractors personally, understand local con- 
struction techniques and the jargon that goes with them. 


That’s why contractors have come to rely on and trust their ACP 
regionals for local news. It’s also why both local and national 
advertisers can rely on ACP to reach this buying market. 


And you can cover any region or the entire nation through a 
single call to our Chicago office. 





ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson, 1022 Upper Midwest Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Director of Marketing and Research: Lynn H. Campbell, Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Iil., Phone: STate 2-7048 
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Partial 
List of 
Categories... 





AMERICANA 
AUTOMOBILES 
AVIATION 
CRIME 
EDUCATION 
FASHION 
MEDICINE 
MUSIC 
PERSONALITIES 
POLITICS 
PRODUCTS 
RADIO 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SPORTS 
THEATER 





150 William Street, New York 38, New York 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. = THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON A GLOBE YRSURAGCE COMPAEY LTD. « ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPABY + GLOBE THOEWRITY COMPANY + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICR WORLD AFFAIRS 
BEWARE PESURANCE COMPANY © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN UNSURANCE COMPANY + THE GRITISH @ FORTIGH MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY Wanin INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD 


One ad of a dramatic series created for Royal-Globe 
Insurance Companies by its agency, Lennen & Newell, 
Inc. The focal point of this ad was an attention- 
getting UPI Stock Photo. 





ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS e FIELD PHOTO and USER 
REPORTS « PRODUCT APPLICATION PHOTOGRAPHS e PUB- 
LICITY and EDITORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS e PRODUCT PHOTO- 
GRAPHS « COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS e STOCK PHOTOGRAPHS e 
TELEPHOTO TRANSMISSIONS e SPECIAL PHOTO ASSIGNMENTS 
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Million Photographs 


at YOUR Finger 


tips i UPI Stock News 


Photos Illustrate PEOPLE... PLACES... EVENTS 


ADVERTISING—UPI’s Stock Photo Library provided 
dramatic accident pictures for an effective advertising 
campaign for the Royal-Globe Insurance Companies. 
Photographs which included the sinking of the Andrea 
Doria—the havoc wrought by hurricanes in 1954—the 
burning of the Morro Castle—the tragic Texas City 
explosion—brought home the fact that “Royal-Globe 
is there.” 


HOUSE ORGANS—The great variety of subject matter 
covered by the U.P.I. Commercial Photography Division 
stock photo library throws open vast resources to house 
organ editors, whatever the size of their budgets. 
Company products in the news . . . background pictures 
for historical articles . . . the possibilities are limited 
only by the imagination. 

SALES PROMOTION—Photographs of the year’s most 
dramatic events were used by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System to highlight its on-the-spot coverage of history- 
making events. Photos of the happenings at the United 
Nations when the most powerful men in the world met 
in New York . . . the December plane crash that claimed 
more victims than any other . . . a new world leader in 
a heart-warming family situation . . . were among those 
selected from UPI files to put visual punch into a series 
of sales promotion pieces. 

Irv Lichtenstein, Director of Advertising & Sales Promotion for 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc., wrote: 

“As you know, I’ve been rather pressed putting our 
new ‘specialties’ campaign into work. Now I’ve got a 
breather—and I wouldn’t feel right if I didn’t express 
to you and your organization my heartfelt thanks for 
the role you played. 


UNITED PRESS 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
DIVISION 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 


News Building, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN: 


Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, F 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN EUROPE: 
London, England 


ot Pho, 


*‘When I spoke to you on the phone I outlined my plans 
rather sketchily. Yet you fellows showed the know-how 
and acumen to pre-select about 100 shots from your 
files for my inspection. As you know, I picked 14—and, 
if my stop watch isn’t back-firing, I think I picked 
those 14 shots in about eight minutes. This is Speed and 
Service with capital S’s.” 

Anyone who wants to communicate more effectively in 
any visual medium can make profitable use of UPI’s 
Stock News Photo Service, with a selection from 
5,000,000 photos quickly available at moderate, com- 
petitive cost. 


Whatever your photo needs... YOU CAN RELY ON UPI! 





Photos of the year’s most dramatic moments were used in 
series of printed pieces promoting on-the-spot coverage of 
history-making events by the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. Murray Hill 2-0400 
Send complete information on the following: 


UPI 
Ovigio™ 


CO Field photo & user reports CJ Telephoto transmissions C] Color photos 
C Product application photos CJ Have representative call L) stock photos 
C Publicity & editorial photos () Product photos C) Special photo assignments 


Name 





Title. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 





Firm 
ADVERTISER 


Address 
City 


Zone. 








IM 
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© *Sound fantastic? It isn’t! Not one bit! The 
© nucleus of EL&P’s precise circulation is the 
* end result of the combined efforts of 281 elec- 9 
tric-utility executives and 29 consulting engi- 
neering company executives. These responsible 
officials periodically supply EL&P with accu- 
rate, up-to-date lists of everyone within their @ 
organizations who makes or influences buying 7 
decisions. Lists include names, specific loca- 
. tions and job titles. 
EL&P effectively reaches the men who count 
in the electric-utility market because of the 
creative and sincere collaboration of the in- 
dustry itself. 
What does this mean to you? Just this. Your 
; sales message in EL&P reaches and impresses 
; the right people, and all of the right people, 
with maximum efficiency and least cost. 


é 
the only 
magazine 
serving the & 
electric-utility 


industry 
exclusively 





= seng-lle ‘Mici be VAN @) POWER SG A0E8 -GATA-GRarHn 
A Haywood Publication 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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» CALLED 


\ 


Recommended...specified.. 
approved... requisitioned. These 
are typical buying actions taken 
by industry’s top buyers after 
consulting manufacturers’ catalogs 
in Sweet’s. These catalogs give 
buyers and specifiers the 
product facts they must have 
when buying needs arise. More 
than 80 buying-action studies 
in six basic industrial and 
construction markets document 
the buying activity a catalog in 
Sweet’s can produce for your 
product. Your Sweet’s District 
Manager will gladly review the 
results of these studies with you. 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, Division 
of F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 




















Why we're letting our hair grow 


Frankly, we're afraid to get a haircut. We may 
come across the barber whose subscription bid we 
recently rejected. 


He made some cutting remarks, even after we 
explained that Business Week subscriptions are 
solicited from management men only. We comb 
the business world for those executives who really 
need Business Week’s pages. We don’t think that 
barbers (or others outside the management 
sphere) would really find them useful. 


Sure, we might zoom from 380,000 to a million if it 
wasn't for this policy. But our editors (who are 
good business editors ) wouldn't like that. And our 
advertisers ( who are good business men) wouldn't 
find Business Week half so fine a buy. 


We hope our barber friend forgives us soon. We're 


sick of shaggy dog stories. BUSINESS 


You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men. 


BUSINESS WEEK, A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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MARKETING 


MILESTONES 


IM’s Monthly Digest of Trends and Developments of Special Importance To Industrial Marketers 


MANAGEMENT ON THE WING 


Company-owned helicopters are being 
used by an Iowa engineered construction 
firm to transport supervisory personnel back 
and forth between 12 underground missiles 
stations it is building simultaneously within 
a 60-mile work radius. According to reports 
the company has cut in-transit time by two- 
thirds and saved an estimated 80 top man- 
agement hours each work week. 


COMMUNICATIONS CONSTRUCTION 


Data released by the Commerce Depart- 
ment last month indicate that the U.S. tele- 
phone industry is the user of more steel for 
building construction than any other single 
industry. Total construction spending in 
1960 for telephone and telegraph com- 
munications is reported at $182 million, a 
$7 million increase over 1959. 


ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 


Commerce Department data indicate that 
electronic components shipments by U.S. 
manufacturers in 1960 were 10% higher 
than in 1959. Almost 40% of the principal 
components were for military end-use, rep- 
resenting a 10% gain over the 1959 per- 
centage. Nonmilitary shipments increased 
13%. Semiconductor devices registered the 
greatest increase—up 37% from the 1959 
level. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


An eight-page commentary and statistical 
analysis of the nation’s prestressed concrete 
industry has just been released by the 
Building Materials Division, BDSA, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Growth patterns 
are traced both editorially and statistically, 
and information is included on geographic 
distribution of producers, manufacturing 
methods, materials and supplies consumed. 


Industry emphasizes 
over-all marketing 


Marketing and sales organizations of most Amer- 
ican firms appear to have undergone significant 
changes in the past several years, according to a 
survey report released last month by the National 
Industrial Conference Board (NICB). 

Information in the NICB report on 168 com- 
panies throughout the country indicates that most 
of the changes have been prompted by an increased 
emphasis on the broader concept of marketing—as 
contrasted with sales administration. The net out- 
come of the reported changes has been a sales op- 
eration which is harder hitting and faster moving. 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES . . All levels of sales per- 
sonnel have been affected by the changes uncovered 
in the NICB survey. One result has been to provide 
more time at the top for over-all planning. Another 
has been the specialization of individual talents and 
efforts. This has generated a growth in staff units 
and in layers of sales management. 

A number of factors are cited as those responsible 
for organizational changes. Among them are in- 
creased technical complexity of products, expansion 
and diversification of product lines and increased 
competition. 

Among the companies surveyed, here are some of 
the major highlights disclosed in the NICB report. 


© Recognition of the “marketing concept” represents 
closer coordination of line sales management with 
such related functions as product planning and 
testing, advertising, marketing research, statistical 
analysis of sales and forecasting and measurement 
of market potential. 


© Specialized selling has gained favor in a number 
of companies—17% of those in the survey. 

The two most common forms reported are product 
specialization, where the salesman represents only 
one or perhaps several related product lines; and, 
customer specialization. Customer specialization was 
reported in several forms—such as separate sales 
units to serve different industries, or different chan- 
nels of distribution. 

Specialized selling does not appear to be a uni- 
versal trend, however. In searching for more effec- 
tive market coverage and sales effort at lower cost, 
some of the surveyed companies reported a move 
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BUILDING MATERIALS MARKET 


Manufacturers of building materials and 
equipment used in public water and sewer- 
age facilities construction have more of a 
direct market to the utilities than they may 
suspect, according to statistics released last 
month by the government. Force-account 
construction—involving direct purchases by 
the utility companies, of supplies and 
equipment—rose 128% and 33% for water 
and sewerage facilities, respectively, be- 
tween 1952 and 1959. 


INVESTMENT IN SCIENCE 


_Indications of trends in science educa- 
tion and basic research in colleges and uni- 
versities are outlined in a major policy doc- 
ument released last month by the National 
Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. In- 
cluded in the 30-page document are statis- 
tics on anticipated outlays for research and 
scientific facilities, equipment and supplies, 
with projections to 1970. 


GERMAN BUSINESS MACHINES 


West German business machine exports 
in 1960 topped the 1959 level by 25.9%, 
according to the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment. Substantial gains were registered in 
exports of accounting, calculating and 
punch card machines. Increases are at- 
tributed in part to new and improved prod- 
ucts, plus development of more sophisti- 
cated data processing equipment. 


ALUMINUM HOMES 


Aluminum shell homes priced at $2,950 
are about to go on the market in Florida, 
where a Philadelphia-based realty corpora- 
tion plans to sell up to 4,000 units on a 
2,000-acre development two miles west of 
Jacksonville. According to reports, three 
carpenters can erect the house in two days. 
Sliding glass doors can be substituted for 
any parts of the outer wall and the interior 
can be rearranged by shifting partitions, 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


from specialized selling to a general sales force. 


PRICING AND SALES PROBLEMS . . The sales problem 
of greatest concern to most companies consists of 
pricing policies and price-cutting, says NICB. 

Price problems were attributed to a number of 
different causes. Most frequently mentioned were: 
industry overcapacity; declining markets; economic 
recessions, and, competition resulting from products 
that can be manufactured easily by small, low-over- 
head firms with a minimum of capital expenditure. 

Next to pricing, the marketing problem reported 
to be of greatest concern is that of creating a more 
effective, dynamic sales force. 

“Hard selling,” “quality,” “service and cost sav- 
ings” were considered to be the “best answers” by 
companies who named their sales force as their most 
pressing problem. Steps these companies were tak- 
ing to relieve the effects of price competition and 
the resulting profit pinch included the following: 
© Gearing for a better job of selling on a quality 
and profit basis, as opposed to just taking orders. 
e Increasing frequency of customer contacts, and 
seeking new markets and new products where price 
competition may not be so fierce. 
© Passing up large volume, narrow margin sales 
which reduce profitability, and eliminating low vol- 
ume and marginal items. 
© Reinforcing the company image as the leader in 
those fields in which it participates, and providing 
new, distinctive products with sales appeal. 
© Weeding out small accounts where service costs 
are excessive. 
¢ Reducing manufacturing costs wherever possible, 
to allow price reductions without profit loss. 


SALES TRAINING . . One other highlight disclosed in 
the NICB survey report is the indicated trend to- 
ward renewed emphasis on sales training. 

Centered principally on teaching new techniques, 
the programs for training the sales force include 
refresher courses both in the field and at company 
headquarters. Indications are that most companies 
with organized training programs are devoting in- 
creased attention to an old problem—instilling an 
aggressive spirit of determination in their salesmen. 


NET RESULT . . On an over-all basis, the NICB sur- 
vey report points up one of the constant problems 
facing even the progressive marketing men: regard- 
less of how good their present marketing program 
may be, it won't necessarily stay the best permanent- 
ly—because of constant changes in the very factors 
which made it effective in the first place, 
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How you can “prospect”. 
for new a 
markets ° 
PRaleminea 
sell 
current 


Ones... 


... it’s as easy and productive as panning in your products, including the ones you now 


Fort Knox! Put your product story before 
the readers of INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT NEWS. There are 80,000 of them 
...important, multi-functional executives 
from all phases of U. S. industry . . . from 
more than 40,000 plants representing more 
than 4/5ths of the gross national product! 

With circulation like this — an exclusive 
circulation built on Thomas Register’s con- 
tinuing census of U. S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach all U. S. markets for 


sell and hope to sell in the future. 

And because of the caliber of IEN’s edi- 
torial material . . . its exciting new cover 
treatment — you can bet your last nugget 
that IEN is turned-to and returned-to by 
its readers in a constant search for products 
that will solve their current and ever-chang- 
ing problems. 

You owe it to yourself to get all the facts 
on this exciting, resultful medium—and you 
can: just ask for our latest Media Data File. 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 
Industrial Equipment News m@ 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. | / oda Pec bea 
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Mayor 
City Manager 
City Engineer 


City Purchasing 
Agent 


Superintendent of 
Public Works 


Superintendent of 
Water Works 


Superintendent of 
Sewage Treatment 


Superintendent of 
Street Lighting 
" 5 aaa o: MUNICIPAL BUYING of equipment, products or services is made on a group- 
arks — . 
decision basis. 


oe The local government officials with these titles are the ones who specify and 


City Clerk buy for the municipal field. 


Purchasing procedures differ from one city to another. The pattern of “buying 
action” is much the same for all. 


To effect municipal sales your advertising must be seen and acted upon by many 
local government officials—administrative and engineering. THE AMERICAN CITY 
reaches a far greater number of municipal 
officials in such categories than any other pub- 
lication serving this rapidly expanding market. 


For municipal business-THE AMERICAN CITY 
is your best advertising investment. 


without obligation! 


the 
our latest case history study on 
on of reader inquiries 


rsi 
conve pal sales. 


into tangible munici 
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How to see the woods 
in spite of 
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Marketing research is supposed to clarify things, 
not confuse them. Yet many people have some 
pretty confused mental pictures of it. 


There are those, for instance, who see marketing 
research as an automatic method of producing solu- 
tions to problems, as a substitute for business judg- 
ment, a way to avoid making decisions. At the 
other end of the spectrum are those who take a dim 
view of marketing research as so much expensive 
hogwash, a kind of legal swindle. 

Both kinds of people are missing the tangible 
benefits which could come to them out of a clearer 
view of what marketing research is and can do. 

Marketing research is, of course, nothing more 
or less than an organized way of getting informa- 
tion. It can develop facts and conclusions which 
will help minimize errors in marketing judgment. 
Rightly used, it is a profitable investment. Wrongly 
used, it is a waste of money. 

While there is no pat formula for making market- 
ing research pay off, there are a few fundamental 
steps which go a long way in that direction. 

First: Know what you don’t know. That is, iso- 
late and define the areas where you really need 
information on which to base decisions. (Make sure 
that the “needed” information doesn’t already exist 
in your company files. This happens.) 


Second: Evaluate results realistically, facing the 
bad along with the good. Don’t shade them to con- 
firm a preconceived idea. Much of the value of 
research lies in the honesty of its interpretation. 


Third: Do something about it. Too much re- 
search is looked at, then filed. And use the results 
creatively, to make better advertising or better sales- 
men or better distribution or a better product— 
and more profit. 





Our affiliate organization, Marsteller Research, 
Inc., works with many of our advertising clients, 
and is also retained by a number of companies that 
are not our clients. Marsteller Research people are 
experienced in a broad range of projects including 
the formulation of basic marketing policies and 
methods, the exploration of new markets, evalua- 
tion of sales performance, market and sales poten- 
tials, new product introductions, and many others. 
They have helped several companies organize mar- 
keting research departments of their own. 

Whether or not you have an immediate need for 
marketing research, you might find it helpful, for 
future reference, to know more about how this 
research organization goes about its job. We’ll be 
glad to send you a booklet called, “Questions and 
Answers about Marsteller Research, Inc.” 


Marsteller, Rickard, 
(Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 


ADVERTISING ° PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MARKETING RESEARCH, 


NEW YORK 
BRUSSELS 


CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA LONDON 


AFFILIATES = BURSON MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES 
MARSTELLER RESEARCH 
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year, 
2 3 days 


later 


One day last Summer, CHILTON bought a publication for you. 
Selfishly, we acquired a sterling asset, the longtime leader in the 
most basic and biggest of your markets... FOOD ENGINEERING. 
Simultaneously, we took unto ourselves a unique problem... 
how do you make a great publication greater? No, the answer, itself, 
isn’t obscure. All it takes is money, talent and time...a willing- 
ness to invest generous quantities of same...and the specialized 
intelligence and facilities for such publishing accomplishment. 
Such is the challenging opportunity we have pursued with dili- 
gence this past year and 23 days. And thisis the heartening result... 
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TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING gives you 
this market’s dominant medium with documented 
superiority by any critical measure . . . the single sell- 
ing force for concentrating your advertising power 
... and at the propitious moment when the industry 
is spending at a $1 billion-a-year clip (up 9.6% over 
a year ago, and out-pacing all manufacturing indus- 
try spending by an even greater percentage). 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING gives your 
advertising the most effective exposure possible via 
any food industry publication . .. delivering an all- 
time circulation high that has passed 40,000 (June 
61), and keeps right on growing. 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING has iso- 
lated your known management buyers, researched 
and identified 19,145 “Buying Units” in the U.S., 
Possessions and Canada (21,315 worldwide) ... the 
Plants, Executive Headquarters, Research & Devel- 
opment Centers (independently located) where the 
buying is done. 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING has cap- 
tured your largest gross audience, puts you in com- 
mand of the market's greatest net buying capacity 
... all this at the field’s most economical advertising 
rate—$17.70 per thousand management readers. 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING’s “‘wanted- 
ness”’ is at new intensity . . . as indicated by constantly 
climbing readership scores (via Mills Shepard); by 
the widening spread of its leadership in accredited, 
all-food-industry magazine preference studies; and 
by its steady stepping-up of ‘‘pass-along’’ (now in 
excess of 3 additional readers per copy). 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING’ substan- 
tial, continuing investment in editorial competence 
and coverage has made the strongest staff of food 
“professionals” still stronger ...and resulted in a 


superlative publishing product of unrivalled news- 


worthiness, of extraordinary completeness and sen- 
sitive comprehension of management’s critical needs. 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING is rapidly 
becoming more and more indispensable to more and 
more of your most important customer-prospects . . . 
a mounting majority of whom are unreached by any 
other food industry medium (16% to 25% maximum 
duplication). 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING ’s forth- 
right re-investment of a healthy share of your ad- 
vertising dollars into superior marketing services 
makes it your best-informed, most reliable source 
for counsel in your sales and advertising strategy 
both at home and abroad, via Chilton’s Marketing 
Assistance Program. 


TODAY, FOOD ENGINEERING has earned 
every ribbon of media leadership excepting (quite 
candidly) only one . . . leadership in total advertising 


pages. 7 fat, AV, uA up Tr poe. 


ENGINEERING 
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“Are you trying’ 
to tell me, Bob 
that one man 
buys for 

this CPI plant?” 


Cu KIND OF MAN DOES... the technical 
decision-maker. Operating under many titles, working in 
many job functions, you’ll find this kind of man in most 
scenes of the buying act. At this new Dixon Chemical plant, 
for example, he specified equipment and materials. 


THE TECHNICAL DECISION-MAKER must spend $250 million 
per working day to carry out the *Chemical Process Indus- 
tries’ 1961 plans to invest $55.3 billion in new plants, raw 
materials and equipment. His engineering training gives 
him the technical acumen to determine what’s needed. His 
day-to-day intimacy with operations provides constant 
opportunities to be realistic about costs. He’s the kind of 
man you ought to know better...and the best introduction 
we can think of is to read “The Technical Decision-maker 
in the CPI.” Write for your free copy. 


You’ll like to do business with the technical decision-maker. 
He talks your language. He understands your product’s 
technical features. He can translate its special benefits into 
profit-potential faster than anybody. And he’s always “at 
home” to your advertising in his own publication... 


CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, NV. Y. @ & 





NEW DIXON CHEMICAL PLANT at Newark, N. J.—the most modern 
and complete alum plant ever built, and designed to turn out 
the equivalent of 120 tons/day. Photo shows finishing facilities 
where fist-size pieces of solid alum are converted into saleable 
grades, then bagged automatically. 
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Prestressed Concrete..."you ain’t seen nothin’ yet...” 


a= iy) 
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. . . OF, More grammatically, you haven’t seen any approximation of what 
this burgeoning market can be within the next several years. 

Advantages in the use of prestressed concrete are basic. It’s competitive 
in cost. It requires no maintenance. It goes up faster. It permits longer clear 
spans. It’s inherently fireproof. 

Design potentials in prestressed concrete are just now beginning to be 
exploited. And a few years ago, this industry didn’t exist in the U.S.A.! 

What’s in it for you? Depends on what you make, of course, but you’ll find 
this industry a ready market for hundreds of products: materials handling 
equipment, steel reinforcement and prestressing wire and cable, control sys- 
tems, electrical equipment, trucks (just to mention a few) PLUS materials 
and supplies and maintenance equipment to keep producing equipment on 
the go. 

Modern Concrete sells this industry . . . puts your sales message in the hands 
of the people who buy, the people who keep buying. 


modern concrete aubisnes by PIT and QUARRY 


MODERN CONCRETE REPORTS 
TO THE INDUSTRY... 
SELLS TO THE INDUSTRY 


Continuous Readership Survey discloses the degree of 
reader preference for editorial subjects. 


Ad-Gage Surveys report the degree of editorial and 
advertising readership. 


Movsrowcnsrs Circulation where it counts 
eres . . . and you can count ‘em! 


Ask our Representative 
| tt ||) —he's a specialized 
|| Market Consultant 


Publications, Inc. 


431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


PIT AND QUARRY + PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK AND PREFILED CATALOG «+ MODERN CONCRETE + CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK + EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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Underground Titan missle base construction near Denver, Colo. 


WHEN D0 A personal sales call closes the order when 
he’s ready to buy. But advertising the year 
SELL THE ‘round preconditions construction men 
when they have time to listen to and remember 
CONTRACTOR your product story. Back up your 
important personal selling with advertising 
ON THIS JOB? in CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND 
. EQUIPMENT magazine... 
ca 
Construction 


Methods ..:. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 “Eh: “(lp 


read and preferred by construction men: 
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WHERE ARE YOUR WISCONSIN MARKETS? 





In each of the nine great industrial states the market for 
industrial products is substantially dominated by a great 
municipality. The above map shows the relative importance of 
Wisconsin market areas. These are drawn in relation to each 
other to demonstrate their importance, based on the area 
reports of the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, for 
the year 1958, the last complete series of area reports. 


The Milwaukee area represents 37% of the state market. 
Five other areas, including Racine and Kenosha make up 
the remainder. 


How do you cover them? Concentrated salesman coverage 
to scattered areas is costly. The right kind of industrial 
advertising, expertly used, can cut your sales costs. 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., can bring you almost 40 years of 
experience in promoting the sales of industrial products 
with a background in every type of industrial distribution. 
We can help you. 


p- Yygwed , 


Think it over, George. _—~~ 
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P.S. This is the second state study that 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., has produced. The 
studies are in single sheet form. Ask 
for "A Picture of the Wisconsin Market". 
The other is an Illinois study also yours 
on request. 


SINCE 1917 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
hacked by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 


to make your printed selling produce, is the business Ofeceece R USSELL 7. GRAY, INC. 


15S N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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Late News at Press Time 


*COMPROMISE' ON DEFENSE AD BAN? Uncle Sam, still groping to "get more bang 
for the taxpayer's dollar," is planning to become even more restrictive on 
advertising as an item of cost in defense contracts. Despite arguments 
proffered by publishers and advertisers, it appears that the Senate will do 
little to liberalize the administration's House-passed, defense appropriations 
bill. The bill carries the amendment specifying that "none of the funds shall 
be available for paying the cost of advertising by any defense contractor, 

and such costs shall not be considered a part of defense contract cost." 


Most observers feel that the Senate will rewrite the section to permit 
help wanted advertising and advertising for scarce materials, with some 
new clamps put on help wanted ads. Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell 
L. Gilpatric has said that the House conferees would be agreeable to 
“some rewording of the advertising section"; but he agreed "whole- 
heartedly" with the House that the cost of product, institutional and 
promotional advertising should not be considered an allowable cost. 
Present regulations allow institutional advertising in technical and 
trade journals as part of contract cost. 





‘Advertising singled out." Among representatives of the publisher and 
advertiser groups who appeared at Senate hearings on the proposed legis- 
lation was William K. Beard, president of Associated Business Publica- 
tions. Mr. Beard said the singling out of advertising is a "penalty and 
an attack on advertising which cannot be permitted to go unchallenged." 





D&B, DONNELLEY TO MERGE. Dun & Bradstreet and Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., both 
of New York, have plans to merge. Stockholders are expected to vote on the 
proposal by Sept. 1. Under terms of the merger, Donnelley would continue, 
under its present management, as a D&B subsidiary. 


D&B publishes Dun's Review & Modern Industry. Donnelley and its sub- 
sidiaries publish about 20 business papers. 





HALLETT PUBLISHER OF PRACTICAL BUILDER. Sears L. Hallett, vice-president of 
Cahners Publishing Co., Boston, has been appointed publisher of Practical 
Builder. He has been publisher of Modern Materials Handling, and is succeeded 
in that job by Edward H. Leighten, formerly Cahners’ Cleveland regional man- 
ager. 





SCHOOL PRODUCT NEWS ANNOUNCED. Industrial Publishing Corp., Cleveland, 
will introduce its 14th publication, School Product News, a tabloid monthly, 
in January, 1962. Circulation of the first issue will be 65,000. 





LAWRENCE RESIGNS AT PRODUCT ENGINEERING. Lloyd R. Lawrence, ad sales manager 
of Product Engineering, a McGraw-Hill publication, has resigned to become vice- 
president of development of Colgate University. No successor had been named 








Late News at Press Time 


(cont. from p. 69) 


at press time. McGraw-Hill also has announced the transfer of Walter Donahue 
to the New York sales staff of Purchasing Week, from Philadelphia sales repre- 
sentative. 


GOODRICH NAMES McKEOWN. C. B. McKeown has been appointed general manager of 
B. F. Goodrich Co.'s new Aerospace & Defense Products Div. He formerly was 
general manager of aviation products. 


BBDO MOVES MEREDITH. Ted R. Meredith, associate media director, BBDO, New 
York, has been named account supervisor, BBDO, Minneapolis, on Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co.'s industrial divisions. 


GE NAMES GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN. General Electric Co. has appointed Griswold-Eshle- 
man agency for the commercial and industrial portions (budget: about $500,000) 
of its large lamp department, effective Sept. 1. BBDO, the former agency, re- 
tains GE's retail lamp and miniature lamp business and corporate advertising. 


LING-TEMCO-VOUGHT SETS UP AD GROUP. John W. Johnson will be director of public 
relations and advertising for Ling-Temco-Vought, Dallas, when that giant aero- 
space and electronics firm is formed Aug. 31 through merger of Ling-Temco Elec- 
tronics and Chance Vought Corp. Mr. Johnson now is pr and ad manager at Chance 
Vought. 


Luther S. Smith, now in charge of pr and advertising at Ling-Temco, will 
become assistant to the chairman of the board of LTV. Jack Wyatt Co., 
Dallas, will be the merged firm's agency. The two companies had sales 
totalling $500 million last year. 


ANONYMITY FOR RED BLOCK TRADERS. Commerce Department Secretary Luther H. 
Hodges promises that U. S. traders with Communist bloc countries will be pro- 
tected from publicity by the Commerce Dept. 


Crossfire. One exporter, caught in the crossfire between Congress and 
the Commerce Dept., has said he will never again apply for a license to 
export to the Communists. Others have said that the bad publicity 
costs more than the trade is worth. 


General description. Secretary Hodges promised that only the following 
information will be made available on export licenses approved: (1) 
General description of the article approved for export, (2) the amount 
approved, and (3) the country of designation. 





SEN. ENGLE RENEGES. Sen. Clair Engle (D. Cal.), principal author of the Senate 
bill that would let the Commerce Dept. create new magazines overseas has 

said that the provision which would allow the publications to take ads will be 
taken out of the bill after Senate commerce committee hearings. 





Your prospects are right out there... 
as well as ashore (That's why 14 of ME/L’s circulation goes to sea) 


Marine Engineering/Log is #1 both at sea and ashore. 


At sea it is read by more than 5,140 officers who requi- 
sition, recommend and use marine products — whom 
your salesmen can’t easily reach. They are the vital part 
of your market that only ME/Log delivers. 


Ashore it has over 9,000 readers — including 
over 6,000 coverage of the key executives and 
technical men. (62% of these key shore groups 
do not read the #2 book). 


Its total circulation of 14,561 (14,286 paid, 
ABC 12/31/60) is the largest of any marine 
book—37% greater than the #2 book. It goes 
to 99.5% of all U.S. companies operating ships 


75 net tons and over — companies that operate 99.9% 
of all U.S. ships in this range. 


Moreover, independent Mills Shepard surveys prove 

that ME/Log’s unsurpassed technical and operating 
information attracts readers (not glancers). 
ME/Log is priority reading for marine buyers 
at sea and ashore. 


ME/Log is the only book that covers your 
best prospects both afloat and ashore. More 
advertisers find it pays. So will you. Marine 
Engineering/Log The #1 marine book: #1 
in circulation. #1 in editorial impact. #1 in 
advertising pages (51% more advertising than 
the #2 book in 1960). 


MARINE chaterabiwe / LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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this 
its 

no 

time 

for 
hand-sitting 


your 1962 building market is here now 


Opportunity is knocking, smack in the middle of 
1961—without respect to fiscal years, advertising 
and sales budgets, last fall’s storm cellar strategies, 
this summer’s hold-the-line tactics, or carefully laid 
plans for sales offensives starting next January 1. 


Business has turned the corner. 
Item: Major business indicators turned up in the 
second quarter and most economists expect them to 
stay that way well into 1962. 


Contracts for future construction are at near-record 


levels. 
Item: Building contracts totaled $11 billion in the 
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first five months, up two per cent over last year— 
and continued gains are in prospect. 


1962’s construction outlook is undeniably bright. 
Item: The rate of building planning has been accel- 
erating in recent months. 


Building product manufacturers are starting to move. 
Item: Already one out of four advertisers in Archi- 
tectural Record has stepped up his advertising pace 
over last year’s. 

From now to year end architects and engineers will be 

busy designing the bulk of next year’s important build- 

ings—and specifying products that will go into them. 





Sa gees 


ae 


—and it is BIG! 


Remember—the normal time span for building plan- 
ning is six to twelve months. Within this time span 
the important product decisions are made. 


Thus, it is in the remaining months of 1961 that you 
must write a large part of your 1962 sales record. 


Outstanding sales success for 1962 will be achieved 
by those companies which get the jump on their 
competitors with imaginative, hard-hitting and cou- 
rageous marketing programs. 


This is no time for hand-sitting—new industry 
leaders get their start in times like these. 


Best place to get started on your 1962 selling is in 
Architectural Record with... 


e largest paid architect and engineer circulation in the field 
e verifiable coverage of 94% of all architect-planned non- 
residential building; 81% of the residential 
preferred readership in 153 out of 169 independently spon- 
sored studies 
most editorial pages—all fully researched by Eastman Edi- 
torial Organization and the Record’s own Continuing Reader- 
ship Research; and all exclusively timed and balanced with 
the aid of Dodge Reports to be of maximum value to architects 
and engineers in terms of the work on their boards. 


Strong reasons why, again in 1961, more building 
product manufacturers are placing more advertising 
pages in the Record than in any other magazine! 


Architectural Record 


pat men ‘119 West 40th St. @ 
+ A McGraw-Hill 


Company 


‘New York 18, N. Y. @: 


: * 
* O 


“stimulus to creative architectural and engineering design” 





more than 1000 consultants First Issue 
JANUARY 


more than 1000 executives 
more than 2200 engineers 
more than 3500 others in 
more than 5500 plants 


Write us for recent data on the authoritative 
audience that makes decisions on purchases of 
equipment and services for protection of mate- 
rials from deterioration and corrosion. This au- 
dience consists of men all over the world who 
are responsible for protecting materials in all 
kinds of environments. 


Application / News 
Magazine Complement to 


A lively, fact-packed, easy-to-read 
magazine which goes to the same men 


who now receive CORROSION. De- + 1.4 Names 
, . - | 
signed for maximum advertising results per A A dress 


through improved reader traffic. 


for men in all industries responsible for 
materials protection and corrosion control 





If you sell materials, equipment or services used for 
controlling industrial corrosion, or protecting mate- authoritative, practical 
rials from any kind of deterioration, you can advertise technical editorial material 


to advantage in MATERIALS PROTECTION. Our readers use information we provide to help thera select 


Our readers are in the top management and engi- the right equipment to protect plants they are responsible for. 


neering groups where decisions are made on whose 
products are purchased. They are men in 5,500 plants lively product-oriented news 

who are responsible for protecting investments in Interesting because of the wide variety of products mentioned. 
buildings, docks, pumps, valves, piping, vehicles, Readers keep abreast of world wide developmnts in materials 
ships, tanks, pressure vessels, instruments, and hun- a eee 

dreds of other kinds of equipment from damage or 
loss by the attacks of weather, chemicals, electri- 
cal currents or other destructive elements. 


news from NACE and committees 


Doings of the internationally organized National Association 
; Bite fe of Corrosion Engineers and its technical committees are re- 
These men use the data in NACE publications to ported regularly. 


help them decide what to do or not to do! 


WRITE FOR MEDIA FILE = “°°"°** Toct"m'a 'm Building, 


Houston 2 Texas 
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Washington Report 


BY STANLEY E. COHEN © IM Washington Editor 


KENNEDY'S PEOPLE are learning to weigh their words more carefully. They are 
discovering that the public tends to take them literally. 


Gloomy talk; spending cut. Some business men were scared iast winter 
by the administration's frequent references to the unemployment prob- 
lem. This probably is one reason business investment for the first 
half of 1961 was scaled down from first-of-the-year forecasts. 





"We're investigating them." Anti-trust chief Lee Loevinger used that 
broad phrase in a brush-off_letter. He was chagrined to find that it 
sent AT&T stock down four points. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK: Not bad, not sensational. That $570 billion GNP predicted 
for late 1962 represents a $10 billion per quarter rate of growth. It's good, 
but probably not good enough. 





Budget surplus. On a $570 billion base, existing tax rates would net 
about $90 billion to the treasury in 1962-63. That's enough to finance 
the tax cuts which Mr. Kennedy has in mind for next year. 


Lagging economy. Some pundits think $570 billion is a conservative 
forecast. If GNP doesn't top $570 billion, we'll still have a 5.5% 
rate of unemployment, which won't do for the long run. 





INCREASED EXPORT SALES would be one short run answer. More than half our ex- 
ports in 1960 were finished manufactures. This type of export involves a 
sizable amount of labor and know-how. 


Can we compete overseas? Government people say we can. But only 12,000 
(out of 300,000) U.S. manufacturers even try to export. We're being 
outsold. 





Are we organized? This seems to be the rub in foreign markets. Weak 
on=-the-scenes sales organization, and inadequate market research. Our 
products are often too fancy for foreign taste. 





THE GOVERNMENT'S EXPORT PROMOTION PROGRAM has been under study by Congress. In 
principle, it's sound. But Senate Commerce Committee members think the or- 
ganization needs beefing up. 


Commercial attaches. Assigned from the State Department's foreign serv- 
ice list. When the U.S. was in the chips, it didn't matter. Now we need 
experts who know their way around. 





Promotional media. Not enough information about U.S. products gets to 
foreign prospects. Some senators think the Department of Commerce 
should start some overseas publications. 





Money. Export credit baffles many U.S. business men. Senators are 
looking for a simple all-inclusive credit insurance plan. 


AS SENATORS EVALUATE, the Commerce Department pushes ahead. 
(continued next page) 
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Washington Report 


(cont. from p. 75) 

Recruiting. Export promotion committees have been set up at each of the 
department's 33 regional offices. An Advertising Council publicity pro- 
gram urges business men to come in and talk. 


Assurances. Department officials tell U.S. business men our costs are in 
line. It's a matter of learning the ropes. 


On-the-spot salesmanship. Exporters usually need permanent overseas 
representation. But to clear the way, the United States is sending 25 
trade missions abroad in the coming year. A revamped trade fair program 
will provide hundreds of ideal display opportunities for companies 

that are on their toes. 


FOR THE LONG HAUL, we've got to have plant modernization and product improve-~ 
ment. Outdated equipment means that costs are out of line--at home or abroad. 








New plant & equipment. Kennedy's original sliding scale tax incentive 
plan would have helped only those who increased their rate of invest- 

ment above normal levels. Congress seems to be looking for a formula 

that offers something to everyone. 





R&D. Current spending equals only 3% of GNP. Often it is lowest in 
industries that need it most. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT WANTS to take the leadership in R&D. It tells Congress 
that a new assistant secretary for science and technology would easily earn 
his own keep. 


Backward industries. High-cost operations like textiles and construc- 
tion have R&D equal to only a very small per cent of after-tax profits. 
This new assistant secretary would try to see that they got on the ball. 





Highways. Government spends some $3 billion annually on them, yet 
there is almost no R&D. A 5% cut in construction cost would save 
$150 million. 


Ships. Construction and operating subsidies cost us $250 million a 
year. There's an urgent need to bring down costs. 


THERE'S BEEN NO MORE COMPETITIVE *INDUSTRY* in the country than the anti-trust 
enforcement industry. Justice Department's anti-trust division and FIC 
traditionally grabbed cases away from each other. Now it has been "“cartel- 
ized." The two agencies are trying to work in harness. 


Justice Department finally accepts FIC as an equal. Anti-trust division 
lawyers traditionally looked down their noses at FIC. Now they have 
sent 56 of their old cases to FIC, asking for compliance check-ups. 
Also, the two agencies have jointly pitched for a bigger FIC budget. 





Justice Department finally accepts the Robinson-Patman Act. Anti- 
trusters traditionally scoff at "soft competition" implication of R-P. 
But consent decrees in the electrical equipment industry use R-P "soft 
competition" language verbatim. 
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DEVELOPMENT : 





The critical time when your product 





enters the chemical process picture 








Chemical processes are custom made. Rapid research advances demand it. Each process 
is individually developed by the versatile pros who crystallize ideas into final designs . . . 
premium priced development men. Long before production takes over, even long before 
construction, development men evaluate equipment, instruments, chemicals and materials 
and wrap them around their process. 


It’s no secret. Development men—those who research, develop and design—read and prefer 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, the magazine of product and process development. 
Your message scores when it counts—at the critical time when your product enters the 
process picture. Ask your I/EC representative for a copy of “The Critical Time”—a 36 pg. 
report on C.P.I. buying patterns. [/EC—an American Chemical Society Publication. 


1/EC —Translating Research 
into Applications for the CPI 


Advertising Management: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22 


Here's how... 
YOU CAN REACH AND 
SELL THE SAFETY MAN 


in the industrial market 


CONCENTRATE YOUR ADVERTISING 
IN NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


Men whose first concern is industrial safety 
rely for information upon the most author- 
itative magazine in the field, the official 
publication of the National Safety Council 

. National Safety News. These men are 
responsible for putting a safety OK on 
purchases of all types of equipment and 
supplies. If your product has a “safety 
factor” safety men want to know about 
it. There is no better place to tell your 
safety story than in the pages of National 
Safety News. 


35,521 SAFETY MEN 
READ NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
“ meg - ae 
23,063 (2) on 
13,290 (23 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
SAFETY NEWS HAZARDS MAINTENANCE 


(1) ABC Statement 12-31-60 (2) SRDS 4-24-61 


NSNews reaches over 12,000 more pro- 
spective safety equipment buyers than the 
next largest magazine in the field... in 
fact, almost as much circulation as the 
next two publications combined. Yet 
your ad costs up to 41% less in NSNews, 
depending upon size and frequency used. 
And cost per thousand is up to 54% lower. 


NEWS SUBSCRIBERS ARE YOUR 
MOST IMPORTANT PROSPECTS 


Gccupational Function of NSN Subscribers 
Safety Directors 37% 12,802 
Presidents, Managers, Superintendents, etc... 10,566 
Plant Engineers 8% 2,954 
insurance Engineers and Inspectors 
Other Personnel engaged in safety 
Government, Schools and Associations....... 

AIA Data Form 11-60 


NATIONAL 


Companies sélect only key men with impor- 
tant safety responsibilities to receive paid 
subscriptions to NSNews. These men 
specify and buy safety products and equip- 
ment. They are the people your salesmen 
want to see and sell. 


| THE 
aothRitative 





YOU REACH 25,221 PLANTS 
THROUGH NSNEWS 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 
SAFETY NEWS HAZARDS MAINT ENANCE 


(1)A1A Data Form 11 -60 
(2) Excerpt from OH advertisement, SRDS 2-24-61 


The NEWS circulation reaches 9,000 
more plants than the next magazine in 
the field. Virtually every plant.with an 
organized safety program gets the 
NEWS every month. NEWS plant cov- 
erage is horizontal coverage; through it 
you can reach all major industrial 
groups, steel, petroleum, mining, util- 
ities, food, construction. 


TOP U.S. CORPORATIONS 
SUBSCRIBE TO NSNEWS 


TRANSPORTATION UTILITY INDUSTRY 


86% of the top 500 U.S. corporations; 
94% of the top 50 US. utilities; 98% 
of the top 50 U.S. transportation com- 
panies—all subscribe to one or more 
copies of NATIONAL SAFETY 
NEWS. The NEWS provides you with 
intensive penetration of these large, 
most important organizations. For 
example, six of the top 500 U.S. corpo- 
rations receive 789 copies in 572 plants: 
American Marietta (218 copies, 203 
plants), Pittsburgh Plate Glass (81 
copies, 49 plants), Ralston Purina (61 
copies, 61 plants), The Texas Company 
(144 copies, 93 plants), U.S. Gypsum 
(70 copies, 61 plants), U.S. Steel (210 
copies, 105 plants). Your best prospects 
are the big prospects—and the NEWS 
reaches them for you... in depth! 





Where Does Your Product 
Fit in This Checklist of Items 
Safety Men Buy or Specify? 


Here are eleven categories of products and 
services important to safety men. Where 
does your product fit in? 


[] Plant Design and Construction 
flooring, lighting, employee services, 
built-in facilities, traffic control 


(.] Housekeeping and Maintenance 
ladders, floor maintenance, janitor 
services & supplies, rodent, insect, 
weed control 


CJ Industrial Health Engineering 
ventilation & air control, dermatitis pre- 
ventives, solvents, testing equipment 


(J Noise Control 
hearing protection & testing, noise 
abatement equipment 


(J Personal Protection 
clothing, shoes, helmets, gloves, eye 
protection, respiratory protection, belts 


([] Materials Handling 
chains, slings, hooks, rope, hoists, 
in-plant trucks & lifters, solvent storage 


(] Machine Operation and Guarding 
guards, machine controls, locking 
devices, tools 


() Plant Protection 
fire extinguishers, fire control & detec- 
tion systems, watchmen & security 
services, insurance 


(] Nuclear Radiation 
instruments, protective clothing 


(C Medical and Health Service 
first aid supplies, rescue equipment, 
vison & hearing testing 


(] Safety Promotion and Training 
signs, visual aids, incentives & rewards, 
films 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“EFFECTIVE CIRCULATION" IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY MARKET 

It provides the complete story on how 
National Safety News circulation dominates 
the safety market. You'll readily see why it's 
your best advertising buy. 





VOICE 


OF NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


SAFETY 


A National Safety Council Publication 
425 N. Michigan Ave. : 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Announcine.. IRON AGE 
METALWORKING INTERNATIONAL — 


A NEW and completely DIFFERENT kind of publication! 
NOT just another United States business magazine extending 
its circulation into other countries, but a truly international, 
multi-lingual business publication for metalworking and metal- 
producing executives throughout the world. 
First issue: January 1962. 


EDITORIAL 


@ Objective: To provide a full inter- 
national exchange of information 
relating to new developments and tech- 
nology on metalworking processes, 
equipment and materials, as well as cov- 
erage of business and economic news. 


@ Staff: A full-time editorial staff in 
the United States and abroad will de- 
vote its entire efforts to the interna- 
tional publication, backed up by 
qualified correspondents in 18 metal- 
working centers throughout the world. 


@ Content: Editorial content and bal- 
ance will be guided by continuing sur- 
veys of informational requirements and 
preferences among key executives in 
metalworking companies in the coun- 
tries served. Full text editorial material 
will be in English, with digests in Ger- 
man, French and Spanish. 


@ Format: The new monthly publica- 
tion is uniquely suitable for effective 
presentation and convenient reference, 
from the English full-text to the Ger- 
man, French and Spanish digests. 
Square format with publication trim 
size 11 x 11%, four column makeup, 


will provide a 7 x 10 editorial page 
plus one column for a multi-lingual 
digest. This format will also accom- 
modate a 7 x 10 advertisement plus 
multi-lingual digest of the copy. New 
product items will be keyed and a 
reader service postcard provided for 
new products as well as advertising. 


THE READER 


In most cases, the reader of IRON 
AGE METALWORKING INTER- 
NATIONAL will be the chief tech- 
nical executive of the metalworking 
plant. Typically, he will be responsible 
for both engineering and production 
and will have a key role in major pur- 
chasing decisions. In larger plants, 
where work is dispersed among a 
greater number of executives, IRON 
AGE METALWORKING INTER- 
NATIONAL/’s readers will be in four 
basic functions: administration, engi- 
neering, production and purchasing. 


CIRCULATION 


Over 15,000 plants covering every 
market in proportion to its immediate 
potential, including— 


The European Common Market 
The Free Trade Association 
The British Commonwealth 
Central and South America 
Japan, India, Africa 

The Near East and Asia 


Penetrates every segment of metalwork- 
ing and metal-producing, including— 
Ordnance 
Metal Furniture 
Primary Metals 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Instruments 


AND FOR ADVERTISERS 


@ Inquiry processing service: All ad- 
vertisements will be keyed — reader 
service card will be bound into IRON 
AGE METALWORKING INTER- 
NATIONAL. Instructions on reader 
service card to be printed in four 
languages: English, German, French 
and Spanish. Postage to be paid by the 
inquiring reader. 


@ Marketing information. 


@ Copy translation assistance. 


Your IRON AGE representative is ready to give you a pre- 
view, including full details and a pilot issue. Call him now. 


IRON AGE METALWORKING INTERNATIONAL « a new chilton publication »- 56th & chestnut sts. + phila. 39, pa. 
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Civil Engineers research performance of 
new stressed-skin aluminum bridge struc- 
ture. Data will provide other CEs with 
design and specification criteria... first 
step to sales in construction market. 


Controls 30 billion 
in annual expenditures 


Annual construction from 1957 to 1960 
averaged 52 billion dollars*. Of this, 
engineered construction, that controlled 
by the Civil Engineer, amounted to 
29.98 billion. This figure excludes hous- 
ing projects, motels and other large resi- 
dential construction work, which is also 
normally Civil Engineer controlled. 
Furthermore the figure does not reflect 
the extensive influence of the Civil 
Engineer over residential building 
codes and practices. 


*Summary total from published 
U.S. Bureau of Census figures 


The CIVIL ENGINEER is DECISIVE 


in the purchase of the materials, services, installed equipment, 
and construction machines used in engineered construction 


From conception to dedication 
of every engineered construction 
job, the decision of the Civil En- 
gineer is all pervading and final. 


This is not simply a matter of general 
trade practice. Nor is it merely a con- 
venience. It’s a /egal reality ... that holds 
in varying degree in every state of the 
Union and in most other countries... 
that applies not only in public works 
but in private construction as well. 


Often o-2rlooked 

The /egal responsibility of the Civil 
Engineer for purchase decisions is fre- 
quently overlooked. One reason for this 
is the time-honored phrase “or equal” 
which seems to leave brand decisions 
up to the contractor. Practically, this is 
rarely so. Instead the phrase has been 
used to restrict to one or a very few 
the number of suppliers capable of 
meeting the specification. As a matter 
of fact, the phrase “or equal” has been 
proved too broad ...and most of today’s 
specifications read, “or approved equal.” 
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Approved? By whom? What criteria? 


To suppliers of materials, services, 
installed equipment, and construction 
machines used in engineered construc- 
tion those are pertinent questions. And 
the answers are not left to chance. In 
all governmental agencies from Town 
Councils to Federal Governments 
standards for both public and private 
construction are established by legisla- 
tive action or administrative edict. 
These standards range all the way from 
engineering design details to the type of 
equipment to perform the work. 

Legislative action and administrative 
edict alike are recommended, promul- 
gated, administered ... and compliance 
therewith on specific jobs is supervised 
... by the Civil Engineer. 

In consulting and contracting firms 
and a large number of architectural firms 
a Civil Engineer is the responsible de- 
cision-maker who sees to it the item 
meets required standards and who devises 
new designs and construction methods 
... often based on new materials and 
equipment. Upon his decisions commer- 
cial success of the firms stands or falls. 


In the advertising pages of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING advertisers reach 
48,700 Civil Engineers ...more by 
far than in any other publication. 


On the basis of cost-per-page,cost-per- 
thousand, and cost-in-combination, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING leads the other 
publications. Cost per inquiry reflects 
this economy, too. From a recent issue, 
some 2000 known replies to advertising. 

Get more details from your CIVIL EN- 
GINEERING AIA Media Data Form (copy 
on request) or consult nearest CIVIL 
ENGINEERING Representative below. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 


UNITED ENGINEERING CENTER 

345 East 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. @ 
CIVIL ENGINEERING: New York 17, 345 E. 47th 
St., PL 2-6800; Chicago 2, 29 E. Madison St., RA 
6-4075; Cleveland 13, 75 Public Square, PR 1-1371. 


FRED W. SMITH: Birmingham 16, 1201 Forest 
View Lane, Vesthaven, Phone: 822-3804. 


McDONALD-THOMPSON COMPANY: San Fran- 
cisco 5, 625 Market St., EX 7-5377; Los Angeles 5, 
3727 W. Sixth St., DU 7-5391; Seattle 4, 1008 
Western Ave., MA 3-3766; Houston 6, 3217 Mon- 
trose Blvd., JA 9-6711; Denver 3, 620 Sherman 
St., KE 4-4669; Portland 4, 404 Times Bldg., CA 
2-5 146; Dallas 19, 2727 Oak Lawn Ave., LA 1-1266. 





EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Should the Defense 
Industry Advertise? 


@ Defense appropriation bills pending in Congress 
carry an express prohibition of advertising by de- 
fense contractors in trade and technical journals as 
a cost item to be considered in government con- 
tracts. For many years this kind of advertising has 
been considered a legitimate business expense, and 
it is not believed that the defense authorities initiated 
the proposal to eliminate it. 

Admiral Rickover, who has won eminence in the 
field of nuclear-powered submarines, expressed the 
opinion in a congressional hearing that advertising 
by defense contractors should not be permitted. He 
seemed to fee] that some advertising of this kind had 
revealed defense secrets to potential enemies. 

What is probably not understood by members of 
Congress and the public is that doing business with 
the government is a marketing job. The same kind 
of sales and promotion effort is needed in this 
huge market—huge in numbers of people involved 
as well as in the size of the expenditures—as in all 
other areas of business. 

No one would deny that a machine tool builder, 
for example, needs to use advertising to tell the 
story of new and efficient metalworking equipment 
to industries in this field. It is equally necessary to 
companies prepared to produce the equipment 
needed for defense to present their facilities to the 
market in the same way. Personal contact is not 
enough, mainly because it cannot be relied upon to 
inform all of those concerned with procurement. 

It should be evident to those who understand the 
requirements of marketing that there are many more 
subcontractors than there are prime contractors. It 
is important to the government, to the prime con- 
tractors and to companies assuming subcontracts 
to have available at all times the basic information 
about production facilities which can be used to 
advantage in defense production. This likewise pro- 
vides the necessary element of competition for de- 
fense business. 

Technical manpower, including engineering facili- 
ties of all types, is just as important in many cases 
as equipment and manufacturing plant. Advertis- 
ing of these facilities is the simplest, most direct 
and most economical way of getting this essential 
information into the hands of those who need it. 

Another consideration which often is overlooked 
in considering the need for advertising by defense 
contractors is that the company which is devoting 
all or a large part of its capacity to production for 











‘It is apparently popular today for officials in Wash- 
ington to criticize advertising.’ 


the use of the armed forces may be unable, because 
of the load of this business, to take care of its 
normal customers. Yet it is important to these de- 
fense industries to maintain contact with established 
markets. Later on when defense work is completed 
or the volume of government work declines, these 
companies will be able once more to take care of 
their usual customers. 

Recruiting of qualified personnel for the complex 
and demanding role of the defense contractor is an- 
other area where advertising is needed. About the 
only way a company holding a defense contract 
can locate the highly trained technical personnel 
needed for the specialized engineering functions 
which are so important today is through advertising. 
Engineers have to be informed about the companies 
they work for or contemplate taking positions with, 
and their principal source of information of this 
kind is advertising done by companies holding gov- 
ernment contracts. 

It is apparently popular today for officials in 
Washington to criticize advertising. But to say that 
the advertising approved heretofore under govern- 
ment regulation as a legitimate expense in the cost 
of defense work should no longer be permitted is to 
disregard the facts. Advertising by defense con- 
tractors in trade and industrial media is needed 
to perform jobs which cannot be carried out so ef- 
fectively in any other way. 

The defense establishment has known and recog- 
nized this for many years. Congress should consider 
the reasons for the established policy with great care 
before interfering with an important and necessary 


Ban /) 


G. D. Crain, Jr., President 


activity. 
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On the air . . TV camera moves in 

on one of IRC’s early, panel-type telecasts. 
Program for this month’s WESCON show 
will have new format. 


TV-trade show tie-in 


@ On Aug. 22, International Resistance Co., Phil- 
adelphia, will go on the air with 15-minute tele- 
vision shows in four cities—San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, New York and Philadelphia. 

This unusual promotional endeavor (for a com- 
pany selling strictly to industry) was started two 
years ago as an experiment. Since then it has snow- 
balled into a corporate promotion of major signifi- 
cance. 

The occasion for this month’s four nightly shows 
is the Western Electronic Show & Convention 

This case history shows industrial (WESCON), to be held in San Francisco’s Cow 

Palace, Aug. 22-25. 
The tv project was an outgrowth of IRC’s partic- 
television in special circumstances ipation as an exhibitor in WESCON, which is held 
on the West Coast every August, and in the Institute 
of Radio Engineers Show, held each March in New 
By WALTER H. CANFIELD York. These are the country’s two largest electronic 
Promotion Manager trade conventions. Between them they attract an on- 
International Resistance Co., Philadelphia the-scene attendance of well over 100,000 each 

year. 

Two years ago, when we were looking for a pro- 
motional approach which would not only give 
added prestige to IRC, but also would be helpful to 
engineers, we decided to both sponsor and produce 
a daily 15-minute show during each of the conven- 


advertisers can make good use of 


tions. 


WHY TV? .. We had three reasons for making the 
move to television: 


e We felt that to gain the greatest amount of pres- 
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pays off for IRC 


tige necessitated use of a prestige medium such as 
tv, especially since it had never before been used in 
this particular way. Being a new approach, we felt 
it would help convey the image of a modern, ag- 
gressive company with a fresh outlook. 


e With about 1,000 companies exhibiting at the 
two shows, competition for attention at these con- 
ventions is extremely keen. These telecasts are an 
important means of focusing attention on IRC and 
its new products and new concepts. 


e A third objective is to keep the industry well- 
informed of activities at these major conventions. 
Many engineers and scientists throughout the coun- 
try are unable to attend in person, and the telecasts 
enable them to see some of the highlights in their 
own homes. 


GREW LIKE TOPSY . . IRC’s television project just 
kept on growing. The original shows were produced 
and telecast from WESCON during the summer of 
1959. These were strictly panel-type shows, in 
which a moderator and several industry authorities 
discussed topics of current interest. The topics, of 
course, were chosen in advance of air time; but 
there was no script, per se. For this first step into 
tv, each night’s panel members included one IRC 
scientist and two or three from outside the com- 
pany. The only other segments of these telecasts 
were a brief opening news summary highlighting 
the day’s convention activities and one or two short 


Promotion . . [RC promotes 
telecasts with post cards sent to 
about 25,000 prospects. 

Space advertising 

in business papers also is used. 


corporate-type IRC commercials. 

This same general format was maintained during 
the 1960 IRE convention. Up to this point, the tele- 
casts had been produced with the assistance of our 
advertising agency. But before the 1960 WESCON 
show, Stuart Gellman joined IRC as press and tv 
relations manager, to assume complete responsibil- 
ity for the television project as well as to manage 
the firm’s expanding press relations program. The 
early success of the telecasts, with its increased in- 
dustry interest, now warranted an expansion of cov- 
erage, it was felt. 


NEW FORMAT .. A totally new format was devel- 
oped for the August WESCON show in Los An- 
geles. The opening news summary and commercials 
were maintained; but the panel discussion, which in 
the past had accounted for nearly 80% of the show’s 

duration was eliminated. In its plac e, we substituted 
interviews with individual guests well-known to the 
electronics industry. Among them were the execu- 
tive director of the Air Traffic Control Association, 
the Components Div. head of the Electronics Pro- 
duction Resources Agency in Washington, the na- 
tional president of WESCON, and the scientist 
whose group made our country’s first radar contact 
with the moon. The final segment of these telecasts 
featured brief descriptions and illustrations of many 
of the industry’s newest and most advanced devel- 
opments. To facilitate this, a form letter was sent to 
every company exhibiting at the show, inviting them 
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to submit material which they felt would be of gen- 
eral interest. Emphasis was placed on this as a free 
service on our part, with no charge or obligation of 
any kind. Needless to say, we were swamped with 
material from hundreds of electronics companies 
throughout the country. This mailing also helped 
build up advance interest in the forthcoming tele- 
casts. 

At the same time as we were revamping our pro- 
gram format, we saw the desirability of telecasting 
into other major electronics areas as well. Thus, 
these daily telecasts were also shown in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis. 

Still another extension of program format was 
made at the 1961 IRE show in New York. In order 
to provide more of the actual flavor of the conven- 
tion, we took a sound crew into the Coliseum, where 
we picked up the continuing activity in many of the 
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Commercial . . IRC commercials 

during telecasts feature news-type material, 
such as launching 

of first Minuteman missile. 

IRC is a sub-contractor in Minuteman program. 
The company also runs product 

commercials presented by 

members of its engineering department. 


hundreds of exhibit booths. In an effort to take 
some of the load off the studio announcer and 
also give the telecast somewhat of a Huntley-Brink- 
ley effect, we asked IRC’s vice president of market- 
ing, George D. Butler, to handle the Coliseum inter- 
viewing. It should be pointed out here that we have 
tried to remain unbiased in covering the shows; 
and, at times, we have even plugged competitive 
companies in the course of the telecasts. We have 
always considered the news portions of our tv en- 
deavors as a non-partisan service to the industry; 
and we feel this somewhat unusual arrangement has 
played a major part in whatever success we have 
had. 

We continued to seek out well-known, top-level 
guests for this latest set of telecasts. Among those 
who appeared was N. E. Halaby, who only two 
weeks previously had been sworn in as administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency. In addition to 
New York, air time for the telecasts was purchased 
in Los Angeles and Philadelphia. 


PROBLEMS MUST BE SOLVED . . Needless to say, the 
numerous problems inherent in even the most mod- 
est tv production became greatly magnified when 
the format of the show was expanded. The decision 
to take cameras into the Coliseum, for instance, 
posed several temporary stumbling blocks. These 
included finding an acceptable plan for moving 
cameramen and equipment about without interfering 
with the tens of thousands of engineers and other 
visitors already crowding the aisles to near capacity. 
Another factor involved working with local unions 
without violating existing regulations on one hand, 
but without running up huge bills for personnel on 
the other. These, however, were all solved as a re- 
sult of long hours of investigation and planning and 
as a result of the continuing cooperation of IRE 
show officials, headed by exhibits manager William 
C. Copp. There were, of course, dozens of other 
coordination factors to be considered, the miscalcu- 
lation of any of which could well throw the entire 


production into a complete state of shock. 


MANY-FACETED PROMOTION .. All of our telecasts 
are promoted in advance. At IRE, 1961, for in- 
stance, this promotion took many forms, including 
the following: 


© Nearly 25,000 direct-mail postcards were dis- 
tributed to engineers and companies in the various 
telecasting areas, as well as to IRC’s many operating 





divisions and sales offices throughout the country. 
The front side of the two-color postcard showed a 
picture of the Coliseum. Super-imposed over it was 
the message, “TV EXTRA: See the 1961 IRE show 
telecast nightly as an industry service by IRC.” The 
address side of the postcard repeated the name of 
the show and listed the complete air schedule for 
each city. 


e Advertisements reminding engineers of the tele- 
casts were placed in the Wall Street Journal and in 
Electronic News and Electronic Daily, the two 
trade newspapers which were published each day of 
the convention. These ads were all shaped like a tv 
screen and listed the name of the show and the 
schedule of the telecasts. 


¢ The tv sections of the metropolitan papers in 
which the show was telecast carried listings each 
day. They were also included in the regional edi- 
tions of TV Guide, which also listed the show in its 
table of “Specials of the Week.” These listings were 
placed in spite of the fact that IRC decided from 
the start that the telecasts were not conceived for 
mass appeal, but rather were aimed toward the en- 
gineering and scientific audience. 


e Press releases were sent in advance to all of the 
country’s trade magazines and newspapers giving 
complete details of the upcoming shows. 


e The IRE itself prepared large posters advertising 
the telecasts, which it displayed in prominent spots 


throughout the Coliseum lobby. 


@ Finally, printed material at IRC’s 30-foot exhibit 
at the show reminded visitors to tune in the telecasts. 


COST SURPRISINGLY LOW . . Despite the magnitude 
and increased complexity of this undertaking, the 
cost even for the most recent telecast was not high 
by today’s generally accepted standards. Total cost 
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for telecasting three different shows in three cities 
(total of nine appearances) amounted to well under 
$15,000. This included air time, advertisements, 
postcard mailers, studio talent, personnel fees, film 
crew costs, video taping facilities, and all production 
costs. 

Most people, including many in the tv business, 
have expressed amazement that such an undertaking 
did not cost twice this amount. We were able to 
accomplish what we did primarily by producing 
the entire show internally and operating on the as- 
sumption that a fast-moving news show does not 
have to be dependent on all the niceties of artistic 
show business. 

In addition, we telecast in hours not considered 
high-priced, prime time by the networks. At the 
most recent show, air times were 6:15 p.m., 11:00 
p-m., and 11:20 p.m. in the various cities. We found 
it most helpful to feel our way along, then expand- 
ing gradually from the pure panel concept, and be- 
coming a little more complex with each succeeding 
show. The current hope is to be able to do virtually 
the entire production direct from the scene of the 
convention within another year at little additional 
cost. 


REACTION: GOOD . . The reaction to our television 
endeavors has taken many forms, including some 
unexpected ones; but, happily, it has been nearly 
100% favorable. Viewer surveys were not undertaken 
because we felt that this line of forced questioning 
might undo much of the good which the telecasts 
accomplish. However, unsolicited enthusiastic com- 
ments are continually filtering in to us from our sales 
people, our customers and our friends throughout 
industry, including some who are not even engaged 
in electronics. Other companies have requested 
16mm sound prints of the shows for their own use. 
These kinescopes have also been borrowed by the 
sponsors of the actual conventions. A large potential 
customer on the West Coast contacted our sales rep- 
resentative there to inquire about an IRC product 
which he wasn’t aware we even made. It happened 
to be in one of the newer areas of our endeavor; and 
this was at least one case where the telecasts were 
directly responsible for increased business. There 
was also at least one instance where we were forced 
to turn down business because it did not involve ow 
primary function as manufacturer of electronic com- 
ponents. 

Following our most recent telecast, one of the 
country’s largest trade associations asked us to pro- 
duce a similar show for them. As much as we were 
flattered by the offer, we had to turn it down. We 
don’t want to go into show business on a permanent 
basis—at least not for somebody else. 

We are convinced of the continuing value of what 
we are doing. By moving slowly, not over-extending 
ourselves and being able to keep a tight control of 
costs which could otherwise get completely out of 
hand, we feel we have added something of signifi- 
cant importance to the over-all IRC marketing 
program. e 
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@ What does an industry do when, in the face of 
a growing population and a healthy economy, sales 
seem to be standing still, or even slipping? 

For the nation’s malleable iron foundries, the 
solution started when the companies took a good 
hard look at themselves. They found their products 
to be good, and in demand among the customers 
who knew them best. Some buyers were even insist- 
ing that malleable suppliers expand to meet specific 
needs, and a comparatively new material, pearlitic 
malleable iron, had been gaining 40% in sales every 
year since 1945. Deciding in 1958 that they were 
losing some markets by default to much more heav- 
ily advertised materials, the malleable foundries de- 
cided that they, too, must advertise. 

Working through the Malleable Casting Council, 
they did just that. 


HOW TO DO IT. . National magazines are ordinarily 
the most economical advertising medium in the in- 
dustrial field. But because the sales of member com- 
panies were somewhat limited to geographical re- 
gions, national advertising by any one of these com- 
panies would be extremely wasteful. Therefore, a 
joint council was formed, through which malleable 
iron foundries could do their advertising. In this 
way, the cost of a campaign of significant size and 
influence could be divided among 35 companies, 
and yet be of benefit to all individual foundries. 

Carr Liggett Advertising, Cleveland, the council’s 
agency, was directed to outline a program which 
would meet the realistic needs of the malleable iron 
casting industry. This is the kind of situation that 
an agency really loves, where there are few restric- 
tions—only an ultimate goal. The agency did a good 
deal of research, all of which could be well sum- 
marized by an interview which they had with an 
engineer working in a metalworking plant on the 
design of specialized transportation equipment. We 
asked him this question: 

“Suppose you were designing an internal com- 
bustion engine right from scratch—one that was 
quite different from anything already on the market. 


When the nation’s malleable iron 
foundries found their product losing 
markets to other materials, they de- 
cided to advertise their way out of 
the doldrums. Here’s how they did it 


By LOREN M. SEAGER 

Carr Liggett Advertising 
Cleveland 

and 

DONALD B. SANBERG 
Malleable Castings Council 
Cleveland 
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After you figured out the size and shape of all the 
components in this engine—exactly how would you 
determine what material to use for each of the in- 
dividual components?” 

The answer, although typical, was extremely dis- 
couraging. He said, in effect, “Well, I'd look at what 
materials had been used for similar parts in the past, 
and I'd probably use the same things, because if it 
worked before, it’s probably the right choice”. 

This was the kind of man who had to be reached 
and influenced. The sum total of what he had 
learned about malleable iron in engineering college 
amounted to a couple of paragraphs in one text 
book in one course, from which he could remember 
that malleable iron was a type of cast iron which 
was heat-treated to make it ductile. 

The now-famous advertisement prepared by Mc- 
Graw-Hill that shows that “cold-eyed stare” so well 
known to salesmen when approaching a product, 
perfectly summarized our situation. It reads, “I don’t 
know who you are . . . I don’t know your company 
. . » I don’t know your company’s product . . . I 
don’t know what your company stands for. . . I 
don’t know your company’s customers . . . I don’t 
know your company’s record . . . I don’t know your 
company’s reputation. Now,—what was it you 
wanted to sell me?” The moral as stated in this 
advertisement was “sales start before your salesman 
calls.” 


THE TASK AHEAD . . The job to be done was clear. 
An attitude toward malleable iron as a modern, 
highly desirable material of great strength and econ- 
omy had to be created. The first problem was to 
determine precisely who are the buying influences 
in malleable’s total market. From Machine Design’s 
“Original Equipment Market Manual” we gained an 
important guide. In one survey, a question was 
asked: “Who in your company influences decisions, 
and to what extent, about the types of metal forms 
such as stampings, forgings, spun and deep drawn 
parts, castings, etc. to be used in your products.” 

As would be expected, in 92% of all cases, the 
design engineer is the man who is the primary spec- 





“Value Analysis” Proves- 
Maliecble Castings Improve Quality, Reduce Costs 
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ifying influence. Second, in influence and _ in 
importance are production executives. Purchasing 
agents and management executives are of lesser im- 
portance, but cannot be neglected by any means. 

Another survey determined that from one to sev- 
eral hundred persons in a single OEM company 
may be concerned with the selection or a specifica- 
tion of fabricated materials, parts or shapes. Accord- 
ing to estimates by Malleable Founders Society, 
there are approximately 19,000 prospect companies 
for malleable iron castings. As an indication of the 
activity in these companies, another survey showed 
that 70% of the establishments in these fields were 
currently developing completely new products in 
their current lines, 35% were developing totally dif- 
ferent products from their present products, and 
countless other companies were searching for ways 
to reduce cost, improve products—and speed up 
production. 

Our audience was vast. It included every design 
engineer, every metallurgist, and many of the pro- 
duction officials, purchasing agents and corporate 
executives in every company using fabricated metal 
products in machinery and transportation equip- 
ment. For advertising to reach and influence this 
large a group, a range of activities was needed, built 
largely around a broad space program. Media in- 
cluded five publications to reach engineers and 
metallurgists: Design News, Machine Design, Ma- 
terials in Design Engineering, Metal Progress and 
Product Engineering. To reach production people, 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing, 
Machinery and Production were used; and for pur- 
chasing agents — Purchasing. For metalworking ex- 
ecutives, plus readers from the first three groups, 
Iron Age and Steel were selected. Schedules ranged 
from 6 to 12 or 13 insertions per year with a total 
of about 100 insertions in a 12-month period, or ap- 
proximately four million individual advertisements. 


THE PROGRAM . . This campaign had to build atti- 
tude and impart knowledge. The latter factor was 
not too much of a problem. It’s known that techni- 
cal people like all the facts they can get, illustrated 


Scientific . . Illustrations at left show Castings Coun- 
cil’s introductory ads. First three illustrations are of 
full color inserts, using scientific photos; each of 
these was left side of a spread ad. Illustration at 
right is of black and white right hand page of 
spread. White space at bottom was used to list all 
council members in ads. Same page was reprinted on 
back of inserts for use as merchandising piece by in- 
dividual foundries; white space then was used for 
each foundry’s imprint. 
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with charts, graphs and engineering drawings. Long 
copy is no problem with an audience whose mem- 
bers are used to doing a lot of reading in connection 
with their work. 

The campaign started out with two-page spreads. 
The left hand page was a full color insert on 100- 
pound coated stock, the right, a black & white page. 
In each of the six that were prepared during the 
first year, a scientific photograph in full color was 
used. These photographs have an inherent interest 
for the engineer and each could be used to illustrate 
one of the major properties or advantages of malle- 
able iron. Each ad contains a short cutline explain- 
ing what’s going on in the photograph, and relating 
it to the ad subject. The headline states a major ad- 
vantage of malleable (“For Greatest Strength Per 
Dollar . . Use Malleable”) and sets the main theme 
of the advertisement. The copy is short. It expands 
on the headline in general terms and winds up with 
an offer to assist users and potential users in getting 
the best possible value out of malleable iron castings. 

The right-hand page is a solid, two-column, 
thumb-nail lecture on the particular property which 
is the subject of the ad. As much as possible, charts, 
graphs and/or diagrams are used to get across 
the important engineering information. Case _his- 
tories are used wherever possible. At the end of the 
copy, an offer for even more technical information 
on this subject is made. 

The third element in each ad is the list of mem- 
bers of the Malleable Castings Council. All of the 
members of the Council are listed by state in every 
ad, so that the engineer in Iowa will relate the ad- 
vertisement and the off-rs made in it to the Iowa 
malleable iron foundry which can probably supply 
his needs. 


MORE COLOR NOW .. In 1960-61, the same budget 
and basic format are being continued, with one 
change. On the right-hand page, black and white 
was switched to two-color in order to show the Mal- 
leable Castings Council’s emblem in red on both 
pages of the spread. 

In addition to the magazine advertising, the right- 
hand page copy was reprinted on the backs of the 
inserts with imprint space at the bottom for use by 
individual foundries as salesmen’s handouts or for 
mailing to their own customer lists. The use of these 
reprints was about 10,000 copies for each ad. 

The budget for 1961 is about the same as the 
past two years—$212,000, and college engineering 
periodicals have been added to the space program 
to get the malleable message to the designers and 
engineers of the future. The regular space program 
is basically the same, except that the uses of malle- 
able iron are being emphasized rather than its phys- 
ical properties. 


RESULTS . . When this advertising program was 
started, it was thought that it would be a three- to 
five-year period before any real measure of the re- 
sults could be seen. But now, after only two years, 
some good results already are apparent. 
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The campaign is one of the best-read—according 
to Starch, Mills-Sheppard, Reader Feed-Back and 
Ad Gage-—of all such programs in the metalworking 
industry. 

The editors of metalworking publications—and 
not necessarily publications in which our advertising 
appears—are paying considerable attention to malle- 
able iron these days. There have been a number of 
major articles appearing in trade papers in the past 
few months, in addition to a great many smaller 
items about our sales, new product items, etc. 

More than 1,400 requests for additional informa- 
tion from our advertisements were received in 1959, 
and 1960 produced 1,600 inquiries. 

The most important result sought from advertis- 
ing, of course, is increased sales. And beginning in 
1959, the year our advertising program started, sales 
of all types of malleable iron increased, in relation 
to sales of competitive materials. For standard mal- 
leable iron this was a reversal of a ten-year trend. 

We cannot claim this share-of-the-market increase 
was strictly due to advertising. But we do feel that 
our advertising program had a large hand in it. And, 
in addition to making a good impression on buyers 
and prospective buyers of malleable, we feel the ad 
program has stimulated malleable foundries to in- 
crease their sales activities so as to get the best pos- 
sible return from the money they have invested in 
advertising. © 
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Here’s what 
industrial distributors 


want from the 
salesmen and sales ap 8 £9 10] ® 12) ny 
managers of the : - 
companies they sell for 


©00000 


By LOUIS H. BRENDEL @ Recently a client asked us to talk to his sales- 
Merchandising Director men about how they could do a better job with 
Chirurg & Cairns, New York their distributors. Afterward he suggested that if we 
would write out these pointers, it would be help- 
ful to the sales and advertising executives of other 

manufacturers. 

Experienced sales managers may not find any 
new or revolutionary suggestions. But they can 
probably improve the “image” that distributors have 
of their field men by giving the latter a refresher 
on these tested tips on “what distributors want in 
a good factory man.” 


1. Honesty—You may be shocked, just as we were, 
when you learn that distributors rate “honesty” as 
the No. 1 attribute of a factory man. Even ahead 
of knowledge of the product. Distributors have de- 
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veloped this attitude because of some manufac- 
turers’ men who misused confidential information to 
help a distributor's competitor or in other ways 
didn’t play fair. 

If you have “selective” distribution and more 
than one distributor in a trading area, caution your 
sales force to lean over backwards to avoid playing 
favorites with the one with the most personality. 


2. Product knowledge—We'd hesitate to mention 
this were it not that it rates second only to honesty 
in distributors’ estimation. It is interesting that a 
leading distributor prefers a manufacturer's man 
who knows his products first and is a salesman 
second. This authority has no tolerance for a factory 
man who does not know his products well enough 
so that he can make a convincing demonstration 
to a customer and a forceful presentation to a 
distributor's own organization. So, now that selling 
is tougher, it behooves every one of your company’s 
salesmen to brush up on his savvy of his line. 


3. Willingness to work—Probably most of your men 
are hard workers, but the fact that distributors rate 
this quality so high in evaluating factory men must 
indicate that too many of the latter have been guilty 
of “goofing off.” The result of starting late in the 
morning, knocking off early in the afternoon and 
perhaps some long lunch hours. Repeat to your men 
that many distributor salesmen are on some sort of 
an incentive pay plan and they resent working with 
factory men who waste their money-making time. 
This is particularly true during periods when buying 
is being curtailed. 


4. No pessimists or calamity howlers—At all times 
distributors’ salesmen need encouragement—in the 
products they sell, in the markets they cover, and 
in the economy of which they are an important 
part. It is imperative that manufacturers’ men 
spread optimistic news and not gloom. Sound a 
warning to your salesmen that neither distributors 
nor their personnel enjoy having your field men call 
on them bearing “bad news.” 


5. Salesman should sell himself to entire organiza- 
tion—To be most effective your factory man must 
be liked and respected by a distributor's entire 
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organization. When this is true, each person will 
want to help him and sell your company’s products. 
Usually he will accomplish more by being friendly 
and helpful to everyone else in the distributor's out- 
fit before he sees the boss. 

Point out to your sales force that telephone men 
have become more important to the success of your 
line, be sure they know your line and how to price it 
and are aware that they are very special folks to 
your company. This suggestion becomes even more 
important when you realize that one of the largest 
industrial distributors on the West Coast is currently 
getting 94% of its orders through its inside telephone 
men. 

Encourage your salesmen to be patient and un- 
derstanding in listening to the complaints of distrib- 
utors’ personnel. Caution your men to never lose 
sight of the fact that distributors’ men are all busy 
and that not a minute of their time should ever be 
wasted. 


6. Bring selling ideas to distributors—Distributors 
want manufacturers’ salesmen to furnish ideas that 
will sell their products. The factory man who makes 
it a point to always bring a selling idea for his prod- 
ucts is always welcome to any distributor's time. For 
example: a clinching demonstration to sell globe 
valves to a dairy chain and on the next call a new 
application for motels. 


7. Salesman should not call unless he has something 
to say—Although distributors express this as a sep- 
arate bit of advice, it’s actually putting a little re- 
verse English on the preceding paragraph. A lead- 
ing New England distributor asserts that from three 
to six calls a year by a manufacturer’s man may be 
adequate—it all depends. He won't tolerate the joker 
who just drops in for some idle chit-chat. He hasn’t 
the time. A safe rule to follow is: don’t call on a 
distributor unless you have something worth while 
to say. This need not diminish the number of calls 
your field men make but it should pressure them 
into thinking up something of real interest before 
boring a busy man with a “routine” visit. 


8. Notify distributors in advance of visits—Distrib- 
utors have been rightfully squawking for as long as 
we can remember because factory men just pop in 





on them without the courtesy of tipping them off in 
advance. If any of your salesmen are occasional of- 
fenders, suggest that they take the pledge in 61 
and drop a note, postcard or phone their distributor 
and let him know when they'll arrive. This will also 
remind your men that it’s time for them to start 
thinking of what worth while thing they have to tell 
this distributor. 


9. Make field calls with distributors’ men—Distribu- 
tors depend upon their manufacturers to provide 
product education and sales training. They feel one 
of the best ways to accomplish this is for your man 
to make field sales calls along with their salesmen 
and show them by example how to sell your prod- 
ucts. If possible, require your salesmen to carry a 
sample (or a small scale model) on such calls, since 
it will enable him to do a better sales job on your 
product—and it will set an example for the distribu- 
tor man to also carry a sample. This missionary 
selling may even improve your own man’s tech- 
nique; it is embarrassing to fail to get orders in 
front of a witness. 





10. Check distributors’ stocks-As you know, the 
number of manufacturers’ men who habitually 
check distributors’ stocks of their products has been 
steadily increasing (now about 90%). Most distribu- 
tors appreciate this courtesy and many manufactur- 
ers insist on it. For they both have learned that the 
stock must be maintained at a sufficient level or or- 
ders cannot be filled. Similarly, a periodic check 
heads off a dead or obsolete stock situation from 


gradually building up unnoticed. Occasionally your 
men may run into the one-out-of-ten distributor 
who still objects to having a factory man check his 
stock. Feels his privacy is being invaded. Encourage 
your men to keep working on him—he’s almost ob- 
solete today. 


11. Sales meetings—Distributors rate this method 
of educating their salesmen as high as actual field 
sales calls with them. But only if the factory man 
knows his product thoroughly and is able to present 
his story interestingly. 

Most distributors today are sophisticated and will 
no longer tolerate an incompetent or second-rate 
performance by a factory man. Some are so exacting 
that they insist on the manufacturer's man putting 
on a “dry run” of his meeting in advance. And, if it 
doesn’t measure up to the distributor’s standards, he 
has his own man run the meeting instead of the 
manufacturer's man. 


14. Respect distributors’ judgment—Most distribu- 
tors are local boys. They know the people and plants 
in their territory and the peculiarities of both. 
They've also had the guts to .go in business for 
themselves and the vision and business sense to 
make a go of it. This experience entitles distributors 
to your salesmen’s respect for their opinions. (The 
rapid growth of manufacturers’ advisory councils 
composed of selected distributors indicates an 
awareness of this situation). 

Your distributors want to respect your salesmen’s 
judgment as well. One of the surest ways to accom- 
plish this is for each of your salesmen to be able to 
make his own decisions. Be sure he is familiar with 
your company’s policies and encourage him to stand 
alone. 


12. Distributors want orders—With the growing 
profit squeeze, distributors are even more desirous 
of having their manufacturer’s men out beating the 
bushes and generating orders for them. Fascinating 
conversationalist and raconteur that your man may 
be—there is not a good distributor in the country 
who has the time or inclination to just visit with 
him. They want your salesmen to bring them orders, 
not just make “contact calls.” Repeat the earlier 
admonition that unless your salesman really has 
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something worth while to say to a distributor, he 
should devote the time he would have spent on a 
call, to selling and getting his distributor an order. 


13. Cooperate on distributor shows and displays— 
You have probably noticed the increase in distribu- 
tors’ shows. This indicates that they have found 
this to be an economic part of “mass distribution.” 
A properly organized and promoted show can in- 
duce several hundred prospects to come and submit 
themselves to a real demonstration of, and sales 
pitch on, the distributor’s wares. Your salesman has 
an exceptional opportunity to show your product 
(which may be too big and heavy to carry) and ex- 
plain its merits to hundreds of prospects without 
leaving his booth. Similarly, he has a captive audi- 
ence of the distributor’s salesmen who are forced to 
hear the product pitch time after time and thus be- 
come better qualified to sell it. Your distributors ex- 
pect and appreciate this cooperation with their 
shows and clinics. The same applies to the perma- 
nent displays in their showrooms. Urge your men to 
active and imaginative participation in these activi- 
ties. 


15. Keep distributor informed of new products and 
policies—Since the manufacturer’s salesman is the 
most important link in the communication chain 
that connects with distributors, it is primarily his 
responsibility to make sure his distributors know 
promptly about his company’s new products and 
policies. 

An outstanding New England distributor simply 
seethes with anger when he sees an ad for a new 
product offered to his customers by one of his 
manufacturers before this distributor has been told 
anything about it. Even if you as a manufacturer 
slip up in your communications and neglect to in- 
form your distributors, it is up to your territorial 
salesman to function as a “fail-safe” device and rec- 
tify this situation. He can’t go wrong by double- 
checking each time a new product or policy is an- 
nounced. 


16. Give distributor competitive information—Be- 
cause most distributors carry many lines, they de- 
pend, in large measure, upon their manufacturers’ 
salesmen to keep them informed about the products 
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and progress of these manufacturers’ competitors. A 
good manufacturer's man should tell his distribu- 
tors’ organizations the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of competitive products and how to sell his 
products against this competition. Include informa- 
tion about competitors’ prices and progress. The 
more loaded with facts your distributors are, the 
better sales job they'll do on your line. A good way 
to make this happen is to be sure you are feeding 
your own sales force with a regular supply of this 
helpful information. 


18. Get case studies from distributors—Emphasize 
to your field men that a distributor feels proud 
when he sees a case study about his organization or 
about one of his customers in the advertising of his 
manufacturers. Point out how your salesmen can 
build good will with your distributors by soliciting 
such material and sending it to your advertising 
manager, who is hungry for it. 


17. Keep distributors informed about your advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and publicity—Be sure your 
salesmen explain and show all this material to your 
distributors. Remind salesmen to get in early with 
their request that your distributor schedule the di- 
rect mail for your products, before some other early 
birds fill up the coming year’s program. Frequently, 
the distributor will wish to plan the special sales 
efforts of his salesmen to synchronize the timing 
with your company’s promotional push for maxi- 
mum sales results. 
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SALES EXECUTIVES FORUM 


How to find out what 
your competitor's doing 


We asked our ‘Industrial Sales Executives Forum’: ‘How do you keep up to 
date on what competing companies are planning in the way of new products, 
product improvements, price changes, new selling methods and other mark- 
eting strategy changes?’ The ‘Forum’ members’ answers begin below. Because 
this is such a ‘het’ subject, some of them asked to remain anonymous 
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‘Getting information is a never-ending job’ 


@ Knowing a competitor’s product is just as im- 
portant as knowing your own. Obtaining the neces- 
sary information is a never-ending job. 

Here is the way we keep up on competition: 
(1) Reading magazine ads, (2) checking magazines 
for new product announcements, (3) talking to 
friendly customers, and (4) picking up literature at 


By PAUL F. FROEB 
Marketing Manager, Holub Industries 
Sycamore, Ill. 


trade shows, conventions and similar meetings. 

My pet peeve is a competitor who will not give 
you literature when you ask for it. It is not my 
thought that competitors should put each other on 
their mailing lists to automatically send each other 
new literature, but they can at least exchange liter- 
ature on a friendly basis, in response to a request. 


Deliberately seeks out competitors 


@ We deliberately seek out our competitors, par- 
ticularly at trade shows, and try to maintain friendly 
relations with them. We have found that by so doing 
we frequently are able to pick up information in the 
area of competitive planning. 


By SALES VICE-PRESIDENT 
Manufacturer of specialized industrial chemicals 


Having been in business a number of years, we 
of course have many fine customer relationships. Our 
wide-awake selling organization is frequently told 
of competitive activity by these good customers. In 
many instances, this has to do with new products 
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that are being tested, new pricing activity, acquisi- 
tions or mergers, etc. Sometimes this information 
comes from employes of our customers with whom 
we have good relationships. 

In the industries we serve, much research activity 
is discussed and done by various universities, tech- 
nical schools, etc. By maintaining proper contacts 
with these universities, we have frequently been able 
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to get information which indicates a changing line 
of competitive activity. 

On numerous occasions, we have interviewed ex- 
employes of our competitors and at times have been 
able to pick up useful information regarding our 
competitors’ future plans. 

We do not resort to questionable means of secur- 
ing information regarding our competitors. 


‘Field force is our best service’ 


@ We do not have a formal system of keeping in- 
formed of changes our competitors are making in 
their marketing strategy. Of course, we are vitally 
interested in this subject and do gather information 
by informal methods. 

The equipment we manufacture and sell is mar- 
keted largely through distributorships. All of our 
competitors print price sheets on their suggested 
list prices. Generally speaking, our field force is 
acquainted with competitive distributors as well as 
with our own. Our people make it a point to pick up 
new competitive price sheets whenever they are 
spotted, and these sheets are immediately sent to the 
home office. We reproduce them and re-distribute 
them to the other men in the field. 

Much of the equipment we manufacture and sell 
is quoted to government bodies on formal bids. Our 
distributors and field men always send in to the 
home office an abstract of all bidding results. This 
information is tabulated and filed, and is studied to 
determine actual price trends. It is interesting to 
note that actual price trends are not always parallel 
to printed price sheet trends. 

Our field force usually is the first to advise us of 


By MARKETING DIRECTOR 
Manufacturer of air tools and equipment 


new selling methods and marketing strategies of our 
competitors. As an example, the traditional method 
of our industry to sell through established distribu- 
tors is now showing some signs of change. Two of 
our larger competitors have opened their own cap- 
tive distributorships in the larger metropolitan areas, 
and our field men advised us of this in advance. 

Much of our information about a given competi- 
tor comes from some other competitor. Our industry 
has a trade association which meets three times each 
year. It is during informal discussions at these meet- 
ings that we learn about new products and product 
improvements of our competitors. This information 
does not come usually from the competitor himself, 
but from a second competitor who has picked up a 
rumor. It is somewhat surprising to note how often 
this information turns out to be correct. 

Like most industries, ours is changing rapidly 
these days, and marketing people in it cannot afford 
to long remain uninformed about what their com- 
petitors are doing. We are not completely satisfied 
with our efficiency in this area, and we are constantly 
looking for new ideas; but we feel we are doing as 
well as others in our markets. 
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‘It’s similar to military intelligence’ 


@ Obtaining data about the activities of competi- 
tors seems comparable to military intelligence in 
many ways. Considerable “horsework” is utilized to 
get information from many sources in both fields. 
In the military situation, as well as the business 
situation, much information is gleaned from a regu- 
lar review of available publications and other pub- 
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By J. M. SHAVER, Jr. 
Manager, Military & Industrial Div. 
Wells-Gardner Electronics Corp., Chicago 


licly available sources. Information on new weapons 
and troop movements frequently appears in news- 
papers and magazines, as do announcements about a 
company’s new product developments. In both situ- 
ations, data from many sources needs to be collected 
and evaluated to gain a clear understanding of the 
“enemy's” plans and capabilities. 








However, the two do differ in some of the tech- 
niques used to gather information. While spying and 
other “cloak and dagger” methods are liberally used 
by the military, I do not believe they are used with 
any regularity in business. In my opinion there is 
usually adequate information available from other 
sources, making it unnecessary to employ what may 
be considered as unethical methods. The application 
of cold logic to readily available data is normally 
sufficient. 

Below are listed a number of sources frequently 
utilized to gain information about a competitor. 
They are not listed in any particular order. 


e Annual reports and interim earnings reports. 

e Public statements and speeches by company exec- 
utives. 

e Dun & Bradstreet reports. 

¢ Prospectuses as required by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission for public sale of stock. 

e Articles and papers presented by engineers and 
others to professional societies. 
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e Articles in trade publications and other forms of 
publicity. 

e Advertisements and sales literature of competitors. 
e Gossip ‘from suppliers who also serve competitors. 
e Gossip at industry association meetings. 

e Reports from salesmen in the field. 

e Information from customers who are also served 
by competitors. 

e Analysis and testing of competitor’s products. 


The above is not an attempt to review all of the 
possible sources of data, but it does include many of 
the principal ones that we use regularly at Wells- 
Gardner. 

We find it necessary to carefully appraise the 
source of any particular bit of information before 
acting upon it, for there always seems to be a gen- 
erous supply of misinformation. However, by en- 
deavoring to gain and conjoin information in a num- 
ber of different ways, we think we have been suc- 
cessful in “tossing out” erroneous information a high 
percentage of the time. 
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‘Let the competition worry about us’ 


@ I once read an article about a man who worried 
so much about what his neighbors were doing that 
his own business fell by the wayside for lack of at- 
tention. I don’t mean to imply that we do not care 
about competition—we do, of course. However, it has 
been our policy to try to be first with the best and 
let our competition worry about us. 

Our products are items used in the construction 
trade, specifically, concrete equipment. There have 
been very few new products designed for the con- 
struction industry within the past ten years. Most 
so-called new products are merely old items with a 
new skin and perhaps a gimmick here or there to 
help it sell. 

The few sources of information that are available 
to us are available to all. 

In my travels throughout the country, I talk to 
hundreds of construction superintendents, and these 
men pass on information that they have heard from 
other manufacturers, salesmen or engineers. True, 
some of it is inflated, but it does act as a sort of 
guide-post to indicate what our competition is 
thinking about. Trade shows are always a good place 
to gather information. Here each sales rep is trying 
to impress his customers—with how great his com- 
pany is and what his company is planning to do. His 
customers are also my customers, or prospective 
customers, and it takes very little effort to find out 
exactly what Joe Doakes’ company is planning. 
Merely lead the conversation around to that subject. 


By LEO SWAN 
Sales Manager, Equipment Development Co. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Most people are mighty anxious to let you know how 
much they know. 

These few methods are not new. Everyone uses 
them—consciously or unconsciously. We do expect 
our field representatives to keep us informed of any 
new items or changes that they may hear of and that 
are of direct interest to us. 

The construction equipment manufacturing indus- 
try, compared to other types of industry, is quite 
small. Most competitive companies are outgrowths 
of other companies in the same line, and as I said 
before, all have the same business friends and cus- 
tomers. Say something once, and everyone will know 
it within a week. 

Because our sales field is limited, our price must 
be fair. No one can afford to try to make a killing 
by price-cutting—there just isn’t anything left to cut 
it from. This quickly eliminates any worry about 
price changes. They are a matter of necessity usual- 
ly, and within a very short time everyone generally 
follows suit. 

I believe that in other types of industry such as 
automotive or business machines, where a new mod- 
el is expected each year, knowing what your compe- 
tition is doing may be the difference between profit 
and loss. I am most grateful that we do not have 
these worries to contend with. We are constantly 
striving to improve our product and to develop new 
items. Let our competition worry about us if they 
desire; we are too busy to worry about them. 
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‘Knowing about competitors is essential’ 


@ | do not believe there is anything more essential 
to the well-informed sales or marketing executive 
than to be kept abreast of his competition—that is, 
every phase of his competition’s marketing strategy. 
We do not have any formal system of keeping 
informed, other than through the following: 


1. Our sales representatives have a specific place on 
their reports to note any changes in price structures 
of competition, as well as new products or improve- 
ments, etc. With this as a “must” in our sales report- 
ing techniques, we manage to find out at the origi- 
nal equipment level what our competition is doing. 


2. Since our product is also sold to the aftermarket, 
through industrial distributors, the judicious cultiva- 
tion of several of these avenues of distribution has 
them advising us of our competitors’ policies, insofar 
as they (industrial distributors) are concerned. 

We have found the industrial distributor to be a 
wonderful avenue of communication, since competi- 
tive representatives are always indicating what their 


By SALES DIRECTOR 
Components manufacturer 


companies are doing pricewise; productwise, etc. 


3. Again, in our field, companies are either show- 
ing in their ads what they are doing for the OEM 
user in specific and special situations, or showing 
special techniques which they feel make their prod- 
uct superior to that of competition. By culling 
through all of the pertinent industrial publications, 
we manage to secure a great deal of information in 
this connection. 

Also, space salesmen, machinery salesmen, grind- 
ing wheel salesmen, etc., are fine sources of infor- 
mation. I must hasten to point out that most of these 
individuals are of a very high type and will not 
deliberately betray confidences; however, they will 
divulge certain developments which are no longer 
considered top secret, or which might help put 
them in a position to make a sale. 

When all of the above is put together and is sifted 
through one person’s hands, we do not find it too 
difficult a job to keep on top of what our competition 
is doing and so advise our interested personnel. 


‘Keeping abreast is instinctive’ 


@ Keeping abreast of what competitors are doing 
product-wise, price-wise and promotion-wise is in- 
stinctive in most business men. 

I'm sure we find exchange of catalogs and price 
lists the most fundamental aid to intelligently sizing 
up our own product line and measuring our own 
efficiency and “competitiveness.” We freely ex- 
change this information with most competitors, and 
since catalogs and price lists are easily obtained by 
subterfuge we see no reason to be “small” about it. 

While I have requested anonymity, I hope I need 
not point out that none of this activity has anything 
to do with price “fixing.” Our industry’s products 
(industrial hardware) are not very standardized, and 
our products’ features are normally quite different 
from those of our competitors. We base our prices 
on our costs, and we never aim to “equal” our com- 
petitors’ prices—only to approximate or better them. 

The principal source of information on products 
and policies of those competitors who prefer not to 
exchange directly with us is our loyal distributors 
who “dabble” with them, are solicited by them, or 
have close friends representing them. Frequently 
competitive information of this type is volunteered 
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By SALES MANAGER 
Industrial hardware manufacturer 


by a distributor, or by a friendly customer. A com- 
mon practice is to ask a good customer to pose as a 
prospect for competitive merchandise, and pass on 
the information gathered. 

Current trends and new products are also dis- 
covered by thorough reading of trade magazines, 
from which news about competitors is clipped and 
routed through our company. New literature is ob- 
tained as soon as publicly announced. Trade shows 
and association meetings are another important 
source of such information. And finally, a lot can be 
learned from salesmen of common suppliers who 
find it to their advantage to drop information on 
what is going on behind “enemy” doors. 

Some may argue that these techniques are all 
“too late,” as they may be in some industries where 
“spying” is widely practiced. But we prefer not to 
engage in tactics we ourselves find offensive, and 
consider original thought to be a much more potent 
sales weapon. In fact, I guess it’s because no one 
wants to be a “copier.” But, it’s surprising how little 
difference the competitive information we gather 
makes to our immediate program. Its chief benefit 
seems to be as a stimulus to continued creativity. = 





Informed source . . Frank Skidmore, director 
of industry relations, Associated Equipment 
Distributors, Chicago, Ill., lectures to sen- 
ior students. Mr. Skidmore is a member of 
the Visitation Committee. 


Clarkson pioneers 


industrial sales training 


Here’s an enterprising school that is 
doing its part to fill the current indus- 
trial salespower vacuum by turning 
out fully-trained grads 


@ Is a good industrial salesman made or born? The 
Industrial Distribution Department of Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology, a privately endowed school in 
Potsdam, N.Y., is pioneering the theory that the 
best ones are made—at Clarkson, or at one of three 
other schools offering four-year courses in industrial 
and technical sales training. 

Clarkson, along with Texas A&M, Western Michi- 
gan and Bradley universities (which followed in 
Clarkson’s footsteps), provide would-be marketers 
of industrial and technical products with a solid 
grounding in engineering and related sciences and 
a broad knowledge of business operations, capped 
by a bachelor of science degree upon completion of 
their studies. 


VOID TO BE FILLED . . That there is a need for such 
courses is evidenced by a nationwide survey made 
by the Sales Manpower Foundation Div. of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York which estimated 
the need for new salesmen in 1961 would be more 
than 178,000. Two-thirds of the demand will be 
for young sales trainees. About 66% of these new 
salesmen are needed for consumer products—the re- 
mainder for industrial products. 

Although there are currently some 751 colleges 
and technical schools offering partial help to this in- 
dustrial salespower vacuum with at least one spe- 
cialized marketing course, so far only these four 
schools have established four-year courses covering 
all aspects of technical products distribution. 

Clarkson, whose program is now six years old, has 


200 undergraduates in industrial distribution. Of the 
course’s graduates, 48% are employed by manufac- 
turers and 12% by industrial distribution firms, with 
the remainder either fulfilling commitments in the 
armed forces or in such areas as teaching, retailing 
or attending graduate schools. 

Not only is Clarkson turning out qualified indus- 
trial sales graduates, but it is also providing special 
training for men already in the sales field, through 
campus seminars, workshops and short courses. Last 
year, at the request of and with support by CBS 
Electronics, Clarkson provided a week-long pro- 
gram for more than 40 electronics distributors from 
22 different states. It was such a success that an- 
other management seminar for electronics distribu- 
tors was scheduled for this June, with co-sponsor- 
ship by the National Electronic Distributors As- 
sociation and the Electronic Industry Show Corp. 


INDUSTRY SUPPORT . . Similarly, other professional 
associations and clubs are showing their support of 
the department by assisting Clarkson with seminars, 
as well as sponsoring field trips, awarding scholar- 
ships, supplying guest lecturers and providing funds 
for scholastic awards, for the regular undergraduate 
students. Such support has been received from the 
sales executives clubs of Montreal and Syracuse, 
the American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers 
Association, the Associated Equipment Distributors, 
Central New York Purchasing Agents Association 
and both the National and Southern Industrial Dis- 
tributors Associations. 

Among key figures in the organization of the 
Clarkson program are Walter Crowder, publisher of 
Industrial Distribution, and J. A. Proven, of the 
Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, Mass. Other com- 
panies and associations keep up a continuing con- 
tact with the program through having their person- 
nel participate in campus “visitations” for class and 
seminar lectures, and counseling. « 
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A common ‘rule’ of industrial 


advertising is: ‘Don’t use humor; it 


doesn’t pay off.’ But, 

these two admen build a good case 
for repealing that law. 

They add a few warnings, however. 
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By EARL B. HITCHCOCK and HERBERT F. HOLTJE 
Hoke, Inc., Cresskill, N. J. 


@ Fanciful prose flows readily from the typewriter 
of the copywriter in consumer advertising. But the 
industrial writer has, at least until recently, turned 
out some pretty dull stuff from the standpoint of 
readability. At its present best, industrial copy 
strives to tell its story clearly and factually, avoid- 
ing exaggerations and generalization. Perhaps in an 
effort to avoid past sins, writers are sticking to bold 
and unadorned facts with too little attention to the 
light, human touch. 

In recent months however, those of us who prowl 
through industrial magazines (pirating ideas?) have 
noticed some changes. There are distinct signs of a 
trend in industrial copywriting toward humor, im- 
agination and the personal appeal. Granted that the 
signs are few and far between, it’s still refreshing to 
find industrial ads interesting enough to read, even 
when you have no vital interest in the product dis- 
cussed. As a matter of fact, some of the material is 
good enough to put industrial editors on their met- 
tle. Editorial columns in some industrial magazines 
could stand a little competition. 


IT’S FUN . . Imaginative industrial writers are draw- 
ing on literary techniques to make facts fun to read. 
For example, how could you help but read every 
word of an ad that started like this: “It’s entirely 
possible that sensitive relays frustrate you, perhaps 
almost as much as they do us. Even the world’s 
finest (applicable Sigma types on request) occa- 
sionally demonstrate Flagle’s Law of the Perversity 
of Inanimate Objects, by performing in a totally un- 
expected manner for reasons that are either ob- 
scure, or completely mysterious.” 

This, of course, was the prelude to an ad by Sig- 
ma Instruments, Braintree, Mass., a pioneer in the 
use of imaginative industrial copy. Mrs. L. B. Quin- 
lin, Sigma’s ad manager, told us that their inquiry 
response has been consistently high, both in terms 
of quality and quantity. Mrs. Quinlan bases these 
results on several personal philosophies, the most 
important of which seems to be: never underesti- 
mate the intelligence of the reader. We know that 
most of the readers are technically intelligent peo- 
ple, but they are intelligent in a human sort of way, 
too. She also feels that being afraid to take a risk 
kills many good advertising ideas. She backs up this 
sentiment by saying, “Good copy often ends up life- 
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less and watered down if all the ‘daring’ phrases are 
taken out.” 


OUTPULLS ORDINARY ADS 2 TO 1 . . The Hays 
Corp., Michigan City, Ind., is another company 
that has had outstanding success with imaginative 
copy. Karl Ziegler told us that they had run 
comparative studies between their “Ramblings” and 
conventional display ads. “Almost without excep- 
tion, the ‘Ramblings’ have outdrawn, in quantity 
and quality of inquiries, the straight product ads,” 
stated Mr. Ziegler. Hays has found that their “Ram- 


Readable . . Here are re examples of well- done, light-touch copy taken from the i ads shown aboo é. 
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blings” has outpulled traditional advertising by two 
to one, with many more inquiries coming in on com- 
pany stationery. 

The writer of a recent Eastman Kodak ad started 
a piece of copy for a filter by saying, “A rich legacy 
of heuristic nonsense has been accumulated for gen- 
erations in the next region of the electromagnetic 
spectrum over the infrared, where the eye reigns 
supreme as the receptor and has qualified every see- 
ing, thinking man to hold opinions.” Now, for com- 
parative purposes, picture this same thought in 
more conventional terms and see how dry and pal- 
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manner for reasons that are either obscure 
or completely mysterrous 

Frequently we have found that such 

‘can be anticipated and thereby 

overcome by a ridiculously simple dodge 

Consider the relay as three devices: (a) 

a motor, (b) 2 switch, and (c) something 

that may have to work extra fast, extra 


both birds and barroom juke boxes. 
With the problem thus neatly parceled 
-onsider whether y: 


pa 
fer 
a 
cS 
a 
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Permit us now to narrow the scope 
to one class of enzymes, the lipases. 
They split fats. Lipases occur in cer- 

ns and plant tissues. 


serum 
is very low untess the duct of the pan- 


creas is closed 
To demonstrate and estimate a lip- 


he standard substrate for 


titrated against sodium hydroude The 


It has been our pleasure and profit 


} over the years to aid and assist divers 


engineers in the estimable task of 
selecting the one—nay, the only de- 
vice best suited to measuring a given 


i] flow. But truly, the years have added, 


the devices have multiplied, and the 
task of selection has grown ever more 
complex. As a result, the “handy” 
guides, so reminiscent of an earlier 
day have grown less handy all the 


i] time. Let us see how handy we can be 


LESSON | 
There are but four major types of 
flowmeters 


1 VARIABLE AREA M 
ROTAMETERS) t 
’ 


2 VARIABLE HEAD Tr 


ORIFICES. 
VENTURIS & CO ) U 
3 INTEGRATING 
TURBINE 
— — 


4 OBSTRUCTIONLESS 
MAGNETIC) 


In order to be as handy as possible, 

we shall limit our discussion of the 

advantages of the four basic types to 
ie benefit 


2. Variable Head: flexibility 
3. Integrating: accuracy 
4. Obstructionless: obstructioniess 


LESSON Itt 
The lesson to be learned may weil be 
that there is a definite limit to just 
how “handy” one can be and still 
serve as a guide. Six pages hold the 
record at present. We call the guide 
Bulletin 91-119, but others havecalled 
it the first practical map ever pub- 
lished to the land of flowmetering. 


LESSON IV 

There are those who philosophically 
oppose all “handy” guides. If you are 
among that group, we can only state 
that we make them all .. . every one 
of the four major types. A call to our 
technical assistance group will bring 
you a 6tm recommendation unen- 
cumbered by bias or prejudice 
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lid it becomes: “For many years, a good deal of mis- 
information has collected concerning the visible 
spectrum.” 

Our own company markets a number of small 
fluid control products, unfeelingly classified as 
“hardware” by most purchasing people. Two years 
ago, in an effort to bring as many of these products 
into prominence as possible, we turned to the edi- 
torial format in our advertising. To attract constant 
readership and establish corporate identification, we 
further decided to give our copy a light, humorous 
touch, without sacrificing facts or professional qual- 
ity. 


IT ISN’T EASY . . This sort of copy is easier to plan 
than to write. After a number of false starts and 
whimsical monstrosities, we have finally learned to 
write copy (sometimes, anyway) that tells the story 
without wasted words, yet manages to kid the prod- 
uct and the reader very gently. 

Others who use the light touch in their ads tell 
us they have had the same false starts, but when 
they get what they want, the results are worth the 
effort. Take a look at the examples and see if you 
agree. 

How well has humor worked for Hoke? Judging 
from the standpoint of reader response, it has been 
notably successful. In 1960, for instance, advertis- 
ing in ten publications, using a total of 24 
half, and 27 full black-and-white pages, our series 


pulled 4,310 bingo card type, and 1,109 coupon in- 
quiries. 

While we're mentioning results, Fischer & Por- 
ter’s “antique inserts” (see cut) brought this Hat- 
boro, Pa., company the highest number of inquiries 
in its history. 


ADVANTAGES . . Encouraged by these successes, we 
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e Earv B. Hircucock has been marketing director 
for Hoke, Inc., a manufacturer of fluid controls, since 
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paratus Department at General Electric Co. and 
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tising and sales promotion manager in 1959, after 
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furniture company. Before that he had held several 
copywriting and editorial jobs. 
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are enthusiastically promoting this type of copy ap- 
proach as a big step forward in industrial advertis- 
ing technique. Assuming it is well done, the method 
has these advantages: 


1. Loyal readership. Once you have made your 
reputation with readers, they tend to look forward 
to more of the same. Obviously, there is a related 
danger—if the quality of your copy goes downhill, 
so will the readership. 


2. Make friends. The friendliness of this approach 
tends to bring the reader closer to the company and 
makes him feel that he knows the advertiser per- 
sonally. 


3. Thorough reading. Again, if it is well done, this 
approach obviously promotes thorough reading of 


the copy. 


4. Good impression. This type of copy creates a 
distinctive corporate impression. Hopefully, we say 
that it is a warmer and more personal impression. 


If all this sounds good, a word of caution is 
needed. This kind of copy is most difficult to write. 
Since you undoubtedly will want to pack as many 
facts into the message as possible, the humorous 
approach must serve to emphasize the message, not 
submerge it. In your first attempts, particularly, you 
will find yourself doing a lot of pencil chewing be- 
fore the ideas begin to flow freely. 


WATCH IT, FUNNY MAN! . . Distilled from bitter 
experience, here are a few hazards to avoid: 


1. Above all, avoid whimsy. You are in deep water 
if you stray further than a gentle kidding of the 
product, the industry or your reader. 


2. Don’t talk down to your audience. This funda- 
mental precept of copywriting seems to take wings 
in humorous writing. Generally speaking, your audi- 
ence is more sophisticated than it used to be, and 
there is plenty of room for satire in any average in- 
dustrial ad. 


3. Don't overdo it. A little sprinkle here and there 
will carry the reader all the way through the copy 
in search for more. Besides, it’s easier to keep the 
quality up that way. 


4. Give yourself plenty of time for preparation. We 
rewrote and refined our first copy over and over 
again. (We still do, but with less effort now). 


The gist of all this is that a lighter touch in your 
industrial copywriting is an excellent way to im- 
prove readership, if handled skillfully. Furthermore, 
it’s an excellent technique to subtly convey a friend- 
ly and personal corporate image. After wrestling 
with it for two years, we think imaginative, hu- 
morous copy will raise the general level of indus- 
trial advertising and lighten the path of the engi- 
neer as he fights his way through the mountains of 
industrial magazines that come to his desk every 
day. ws 











Introducing . . Ads like this introduced 
the new product. 


' Total marketing 
sells glass building 
blocks 


BY J. H. COLEMAN 
Advertising, Sales Promotion 
and Publicity Manager 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ By early 1959, it seemed clear to Pittsburgh 
Corning that a flat surface had become an architec- 
tural liability in a curtain wall material. Architects 
were expressing an increasingly strong desire for 
surface texture in building materials used as exterior 
building walls. 

As a result of this realization, we undertook a 
complex, total-marketing program. 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT . . Our product, glass 
block, was available in eleven colors; 6”, 8”, and 
12” squares; plus 4x12” shape—but both surfaces 
of the available glass blocks were flat. So, a market 
research program was started to determine the na- 
ture of a pressed-glass product to meet the noted 
architectural trend. 

PC’s new product development group designed 
such a glass product which incorporated three 
dimensional patterns pressed deep into each face of 
a 12” square, 4” thick hollow glass block. Addition- 


al market research indicated a favorable acceptance 
for the product by architects. 
The product was named “sculptured glass mod- 
ules,” and was made in 11 ceramic face colors. 
Incidentally, to keep the use of the product on 
a high architectural level, sculptured glass modules 
were made available on “architectural specifications 


only.” 


PRODUCT INTRODUCTION . . The next step was to 
familiarize the market with the product in the short- 
est possible time, to take full advantage of this 
architectural desire for surface texture. 

Concurrent with the development of the new 
product, Pittsburgh Corning’s advertising depart- 
ment, along with our advertising agency Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove (Forrest Rosenberger, vice-presi- 
dent and group manager, and John Edmundson, 
account supervisor), was setting up the advertising, 
sales promotion and publicity plans. The key deci- 
sion was to establish the theme of architectural light 
and shade as a valid answer to the architect’s dis- 
content with flat surface effects. Because of the 
authentic interest of the architect, this concept 
represented our strongest sales point. 

Next, we established a clear, consistent graphic 
expression which embodies the concept of archi- 
tectural light and shade and represented texture and 
surface dimension to the architect. This theme was 
evident in each advertisement, publicity release and 
promotional piece produced for the program. 


TOTAL PROGRAM . . Our program was a total one. 
We first introduced the product and promotional 
approach to the sales force at our February, 1960, 
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illustrates texture . . Unusual mail pieces used strik- 
ing photos to illustrate three-dimensional effect of 
PC “sculptured glass.” 





sales meeting. Both the advertising presentation and 
the sales manager’s presentation made a specific 
point of relating the theme, “texture—light and 
shade” to sculptured glass modules. 

Each salesman was given a series of architectural 
sketches illustrating design ideas for using the sculp- 
tured glass modules in wall panels. They were also 
given a supply of special calling cards, incorporating 
the graphics of the program. 


PRIMARY EFFORT . . Because the architect is our 
key specifying influence and his acceptance or re- 
jection would determine the success or failure of 
the product, our major promotional efforts were di- 
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rected towards the architectural publications. And 
since these publications are limited in number, we 
decided to make individual calls on editors, rather 
than holding a general press conference. The prod- 
uct, along with the individual calls, stimulated suffi- 
cient editorial interest to gain major emphasis in the 
new product sections of the magazines. 

Maximum introductory advertising impact was 
gained by placing four advertisments (one on each 
sculptured glass module pattern) in the February, 
1960, issue of Architectural Forum. The four ad- 
vertisements were inserted on consecutive left hand 
pages and the basic concept of light and shade was 
presented both graphically and by copy. 

Other important specifying influences were reach- 
ed through a continuing space schedule. By inte- 
grating the new product in our full-line series of ads 
in Architectural Record and Business Week, we 
again reached architects, plus building “owners.” A 
special apartment issue of House & Home was used 
to take full advantage of the strong activity in the 
building of apartments. 

To make the mason contractor aware of Pitts- 
burgh Corning’s efforts to promote a masonry type 
product and build his business, we ran a schedule 
in the Mason Contractor News. The school market 
was reached by incorporating the new sculptured 
glass modules in our ads appearing in Nation’s 
Schools and Catholic Property Administration. 


DIRECT MAIL . . As a back-up for space advertising 
(and doing double duty as a direct mail piece sent 
to our selected list of key architects) a unique pro- 
motional piece was designed. The basic idea result- 
ed from comments related by our salesmen. They 
reported that the architects were making use of the 
“idea sketches” which we had distributed to the 
men during our sales meeting. 

So, we reproduced these sketches on a simulated 
onion skin paper which closely approached the me- 
dium architects work with daily. The sketches were 
stapled into a four-page brochure which continued 
the theme “architectural light and shade” in a fashi- 
on completely compatible with the authentic interest 
of the architectural reader. 

In addition to the “idea sketches” brochure, a set 
of five other mailings was sent to each of the archi- 
tects on our list. The first mailing was a special de- 
bossed piece utilizing three dimensional effects on 
paper, to dramatize the textural capacity available. 

The remaining four mailing pieces used photog- 
raphy to interpret texture and light and shade as 
it could relate to our sculptured glass modules. 

The format of the four photographic pieces readi- 
ly illustrates that ideas originate from many sources. 
We had an opportunity one afternoon to review a 
folio of superb photographs by Len Schugar, a 
Pittsburgh photographer who had just returned from 
a European tour. He had captured the essence of 
texture, light and shade in his interpretative photog- 
raphy of the architecture of the old world. The 
sheet-fed gravure process was used to best repro- 
duce the subtlety of the illustrations. 





*INVOLVEMENT’ . . Hard sell, in the common sense 
of the word, was not a part of this campaign. The 
attempt was, through handsome appearance and 
dignified copy, to establish the essential quality of 
involvement between the architect and sculptured 
glass modules. 

That we succeeded in establishing this involve- 
ment is evidenced by the fact that these mailings 
pulled more than a 25% response for additional in- 
formation, and over 8% of these specifically re- 
quested a representative to call. They proved to be 
the most successful of any mailings we have made 
to this audience. 


CATALOG OVERHAULED . . It so happened that our 
standard catalog on glass block was scheduled for 
a complete overhaul during this period, so the new 
product became a dominant portion of the pre- 
sentation. And, again, the basic concept of “light 
and shade” played its part. As a result, the total 
glass block line benefited from the use of the graph- 








New PC Sculptured Glass Modules for Flair‘and Flexibility in Apartments 
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Whole story . . This ad, which ran in Architectural 
Record and House & Home, is typical of PC pro- 
motion spelling out advantages of new block. 


ic and copy approach developed for the sculptured 
glass modules. 


FOLLOW-THROUGH . . Internal promotion to our 
own salesmen and distributor salesmen was continu- 
ous. As each new promotional tool was produced, a 
transmittal letter was prepared which not only an- 
nounced the availability of the item, but also ex- 
plained the purpose and offered suggestions on how 
it could be best utilized in the field. At all times, 
the promotional material was discussed in terms of 
the relationship of the new product and the theme 
“architectural light and shade.” 

Trade shows also played an important part of 


the total program. By use of wood strips instead of 
mortar, we designed and erected 8x10’ panels of 
sculptured glass modules as display backgrounds. 
These panels illustrated the variety of designs pos- 
ible with the four face patterns and eleven colors. 
These trade shows offered us a splendid opportunity 
to discuss the product, face to face, with the many 
interested influences that we would not otherwise 
have been able to reach. 

Another strong sales aid for the promotion of any 
new building material is to show actual installations. 
Because of the normal time lag between product 
introduction, specification in a building, and final 
completion of the building, we were unable to pro- 
vide photographs to our salesmen until the latter 
part of the year. But as they became available, we 
had type C photographs taken and prints produced 
and distributed to the men. 

Finally, to maintain the consistent presentation 
of our basic concept, we used the “architectural 
light and shade” graphics on all shipping cartons 
and product sample labels. 


RESULTS . . Compared with Pittsburgh Corning’s 
historical forecasting of first-year sales of a product 
in the architectural market, the 1960 volume goals 
for the sculptured glass modules were especially op- 
timistic—particulary in view of the 12 to 18 month 
industry-accepted time lag from first specifications 
of a product to shipment to the job. 

The sculptured glass modules were introduced 
officially in February of 1960. Before the end of 
1960, shipments had met the demanding goal. 

This record indicates several significant factors: 
Interest generated was unusually rapid; and it be- 
came apparent that specifications already written for 
other materials were being switched to PC sculp- 
tured glass modules. 

Addition proof of success: 


1. Inquiries . . In the 11-month introductory period, 
inquiries from advertising, publicity and direct mail 
exceeded 4,000. The inquiry mix was well balanced 
between the specifying (architect) and approving 
(client) factors. 


2. Internal merchandising and sales aids . . The 
internal promotional program was an organized, 
dramatized and consistent “sales approach” course 
that helped the sales organization accurately tailor 
its sales presentations to the strong selling premise 
of light and shade in architecture with sculptured 
glass modules. 

Prospects were hit with the same story through 
a unified advertising and sales effort. 


3. Rapport with the architectural audience . . Letters 
from architects expressed their favorable opinion of 
the program. A typical comment: 

“I was very impressed with the photographs and 
the way the entire piece was handled and would 
like to receive this, and any other literature that you 
may have in this group. I would also like a set for 
our architectural club for display.” * 
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Aluminum Wheels 
«alr, improve performance 


permit design versatility 
uJ 


a . reduce costs 
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Bright . . Aluminum foil inserts promoted 
aluminum components in automotive publi- 
cations. Ad was bright metallic blue on first 
page (above). Reverse side (below) gave 
full story. 


BY M. C. TOBIAS 

Industrial Advertising Director 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Richmond, Va. 
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REYNOLDS 


shows how to 


advertise to 


AUTO INDUSTRY 


This campaign—a top winner in the 
AIA BestSeller competition—helped 
sell auto makers on using aluminum 
components . . and on promoting that 
use in their own advertising 


@ Reynolds 1960 automotive campaign, which re- 
ceived an AIA BestSeller award, is not a new cam- 
paign. Although all the elements included in our 
entry were produced and run in 1960, the campaign 
is actually the continuation of one that started over 
five years ago. 

The year 1960 was, however, a critical one for 
aluminum in the automotive industry, and therefore 
a critical year for this campaign. Our material had 
already made tremendous strides forward in pene- 
trating this market. Before the 1960 campaign, alu- 
minum was already being widely used for interior 
and exterior trim, grilles and a rapidly increasing 
number of functional parts. But now the first do- 
mestically produced aluminum engine was about to 





be announced; and it was time to push for even 
wider use of aluminum. 

We already were advertising and promoting very 
hard to keep the ground we had gained. But as 
everyone who deals with the automotive industry 
knows, there just is no such thing as a supplier or a 
material being in a “locked in” position. 


OBJECTIVES, TECHNIQUES . . With these things in 
mind, we started planning our 1960 campaign in 
mid-1959. Obviously the ultimate purpose of all our 
advertising and promotion to the automotive indus- 
try is to help our sales department sell more alumi- 
num. However, since the auto industry changes each 
year (as does our position as a supplier), our ob- 
jectives and our techniques must change also. Both 
objectives and techniques are determined in meet- 
ings in which sales, advertising, agency (and fre- 
quently, engineers and stylists) participate. 

The determination of objectives is almost entirely 
the work of the sales department. The determination 
of techniques is the responsibility of the advertising 
department and agency. 

In the first few of several meetings held to discuss 
our 1960 plans, the following points were thorough- 
ly studied: 


1. Present consumption of aluminum and compet- 
ing products. 


2. Predicted increase in aluminum usage (by alu- 
minum product and automotive application). 


3. Short range factors affecting aluminum usage. 
4. Present and anticipated activity of competitors. 
5. Reynolds products available and applications. 


6. Success (or failure) of past promotion and ad- 
vertising activity. 


7. Objectives (both long range and for 1960). 


‘FORMATIVE YEARS’ . . A careful progress analysis 
was made to determine if the applications for which 
we had promoted and sold aluminum had been 
sound. They had been. This is always important 
when planning any of Reynolds’ programs. It is 
doubly important for those directed to the automo- 
tive industry. These are still formative years for the 
automobile industry’s use of aluminum. Therefore, 
Reynolds advertising and selling programs must be 
both factual and realistic. This assures our making 
progress with this important industry on a solid 
basis, rather than on an “in and out” basis. 
Finally, our objectives were determined to be: 


1. To create interest in new applications for alumi- 
num, such as bumpers, in order to help the sales 
department to get developmental projects started. 


2. To help expand newly established areas, such as 
engines, and previously established areas such as 
trim and grilles. 


3. To acquaint the advertising and sales promotion 
staffs of automobile companies with the advantages 


of aluminum and with the consumer acceptance of 
aluminum. It was hoped this would result in the 
use of aluminum car components as sales features. 


4. To maintain and strengthen Reynolds’ reputation 
in the automotive industry as an aggressive and suc- 
cessful promoter of aluminum for automobiles. 


Our approach prior to 1960 had been successful. 
It was not only successful from the standpoint of 
accomplishing objectives, but it had the additional 
advantage of being well-liked by those to whom it 
was directed. A change in strategy was not only un- 
necessary—it would have been unwise. 


HERE'S HOW . . The next step was to develop a 
program following these proven techniques—a pro- 
gram which would accomplish the objectives out- 
lined. Here are the elements which made up Rey- 
nolds 1960 automotive campaign. 


e Business publications: Advertisements printed on 
aluminum foil were run as inserts in Automotive 
Industries, Automotive News, SAE Journal and 
DAC News. 


e Radio: Spot radio commercials were run on De- 
troit stations WJR and WXYZ. These were run in 
the mornings and evenings in an effort to reach 
automotive company executives going to or from 
their offices. 

This is a series of commercials best remembered 
in Detroit for the two characters called “Rusty” and 


“Salty.” Time magazine and other publications re- 
cently gave these two additional publicity. All com- 
mercials in this series were off-beat, emphasizing 
the significant characteristics of aluminum used in 
automobiles. In addition to “Rusty” and “Salty,” we 


” «<< 


have used “Napoleon and Josephine,” “Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” “Paul Revere,” “Nero,” and “Stanley and 
Livingstone” (complete with pygmies carrying en- 
gine blocks through the jungles on their heads), the 


Promoting promotion . . Booklet for auto executives 
(spread shown below) described Reynolds’ promotion 
of auto show, received big response. 


Reynolds promoted 
the show telecast in 
leading business publications 

















“French revolution” and many other subjects. 

In addition to the off-beat spots, we also spon- 
sored 60 15-minute newcasts, which carried straight 
commercials. 


e Direct mail: We believe in getting additional 
mileage out of practically all elements through the 
use of direct mail. Every foil ad we produced was 
mailed in folders with letters signed by the sales- 
man. All off-beat commercials were announced each 
week, with postcards bearing cartoon versions of the 
commercial characters. 

Of course, special mailings were prepared too. A 
good example was a data file on aluminum hub 
caps. The file contained design possibilities, engi- 
neering data and sales features. Affixed to the front 
of each folder was an attractive set of aluminum 


cuff links, in the design of hub caps. 


e Literature: Special literature was prepared for 
car dealer use, such as the booklet, “Why More 
Aluminums in the 1961 Buicks,” prepared at the 
request of Buick. 


e Exhibits: The only exhibit used in this program 
was displayed at the January SAE show. It fea- 
tured, among other things, an aluminum airplane 
wheel from a Boeing 720 and a photo of a 707 land- 
ing on aluminum wheels. This helped to prove the 
point that aluminum is strong enough for automo- 
bile wheels. The entire exhibit (built by Displayers, 
New York) was very effective. 


BIG EXTRA . . With one exception, the foregoing 
elements constituted Reynolds entire 1960 automo- 
tive campaign. The exception was an opportunity, 
that came up during 1960, to sponsor on network 
television the National Auto Show which was being 
held, for the first time, in Detroit. This program was 
in both Reynolds’ and the automotive industry’s in- 
terest. 

Our company has long felt that since most of our 
customers would be using aluminum to replace other 
materials, we shared to a certain extent the responsi- 
bility for gaining public acceptance for our custom- 
er’s products. This was our primary reason for spon- 
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soring the National Auto Show on television, at a 
time when the automotive companies were intro- 
ducing new models containing record amounts of 
aluminum. 

Reynolds also looked upon the sponsoring of this 
show as an excellent means by which we would fur- 
ther establish ourselves in the minds of the public 
and the automotive industry as the leading supplier 
of aluminum to that industry. 


MANY PROJECTS . . The work of the advertising 
department and agency surrounding this show in- 
volved many objectives and projects. In addition to 
developing television commercials which would 
point out to the American public where and why 
aluminum was used in the new cars they were see- 
ing, we also undertook to build a national audience 
for the show. We also attempted to stimulate deal- 
ers’ support for the television presentation on a 
nation-wide basis, to build attendance for the show 
in Detroit, and to pay tribute to automotive sup- 
pliers who have used our metal in making com- 
ponents for the 1961 cars. 

Special spot radio commercials were developed 
for running in Detroit for two weeks prior to the 
show opening. These commercials informed the 
audience that they should attend the National Auto 
Show at Cobo Hall. 

Window streamers were produced and mailed by 
the National Automobile Dealers’ Association to 
17,000 leading automobile dealers throughout the 
United States. These were designed to build audi- 
ences for the television show. 

An ad printed on aluminum foil was inserted in 
the show program, and newspaper ads were used 
in all Detroit papers and in one paper in each of 
the surrounding cities. These ads not only urged 
people to attend the auto show, but complimented 
and listed all of Reynolds’ customers in each city 
for their contribution to the production of the out- 
standing 1961 cars. 

After the show was over we prepared a booklet 
called, “The Pleasure Was Ours,” in which we re- 
capped all of Reynolds activity intended to help 
make the National Auto show a success. These book- 
lets, together with a letter and two “first day covers” 
of the automotive stamp which went on sale the 
opening day of the National Auto Show, were mailed 
to a list of over 3,000 automotive executives. 

Our response to this mailing was one of the best 
we have ever had from any mailing to this industry. 
We received letters from board chairmen, presidents 
and many other executives in the automotive indus- 
try, thanking us for our support and promotion. of 
the show. 


‘FOR THE RECORD’ . . The planning and execution 
of the entire ‘61 automotive campaign was an ex- 
cellent, and very pleasant, example of cooperation 
and coordination between advertising, sales and 
agencies. The Clinton E. Frank Agency has done 
an outstanding job on our account for many years. 
Ken Karcher and the rest of the Frank staff have 
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always impressed us with their sincerity, creativity 
and very important, the businesslike manner in 
which their job is done. The Zimmer-McClaskey- 
Frank Agency, producer of the collateral material in 
this campaign, has also done an excellent job for 
Reynolds. 

Let me say one thing for the record, before talk- 
ing about results. It is simply this: The longer I am 
involved in industrial advertising, the less I am in- 
clined to point to any specific accomplishment and 
say, “Advertising did that.” Industrial buying is 
much too complex for industrial selling to be that 
simple. 

Engineering must develop products and produc- 
tion must produce them, or we have nothing to ad- 
vertise. Management must approve the programs 
and the budgets or we cannot advertise. Sales must 
make the personal contacts, develop the programs 
and, incidentally, get the orders, or it won't matter 
if we do advertise. Public relations must develop 
a favorable atmosphere in which our company and 
our advertising will be received and respected, or 
we cannot effectively advertise. 


RESULTS . . Here then are the results of our total 
marketing effort to the automotive industry for 1960. 


1. The sales department reports that development 
projects were started with major car divisions on all 
applications promoted. 


2. In the area of the existing applications, results 
were also excellent. For example, one of the big 
three car divisions completely reevaluated its entire 
trim package, after the appearance of our trim ad— 
and that trim package is now entirely aluminum. 


3. The third objective was to get the car companies 
themselves to promote the aluminum components in 
their cars. This has been very successful. Practically 
all our dealer literature now spells out these parts, 
and at least two major manufacturers now feature 
their aluminum components in their tv commercials. 


4. At the end of 1960, Reynolds position as the 
leading supplier of this industry had been definitely 
established. As we pointed out earlier, many letters 
have been received from top executives in the indus- 
try, thanking us for our support of the National 
Auto Show, and one important executive pointed 
out that no other supplier to the industry had done 
as much to make the show a success. 


The competitive nature of our business will not 
allow me to talk in terms of exact sales. However, I 
can say that during a year when the aluminum busi- 
ness was down, as were automotive sales, our sale of 
aluminum to that industry continued at a very satis- 
factory rate. The cost of this campaign during 1960 
was a fraction over 1% of sales, due to our sponsor- 
ing of the national television show. Ordinarily our 
advertising costs for automotive programs run con- 
siderably less then 1% of gross sales. 

Probably the best testimonial to the success of our 
advertising to the automotive industry was given by 
a steel executive recently in answer to the question, 
“Why is your company now hitting out so hard 
against the idea of aluminum bumpers . . .?” Here 
is his answer: 

“Recently we carried out an informal public 
opinion sampling to get some idea of what the 
motoring public is thinking about when it thinks 
about automobile bumpers. The results were slight- 
ly surprising. First, we discovered that many people 
think the aluminum bumper is already an accom- 
plished fact on American-made automobiles. And, 
the truth, of course, is that no U. S. car manufac- 
turer has made such a shift. Secondly, we found 
from our point of view that too many people think 
this non-existent aluminum bumper is superior to 
a steel bumper, and less costly. 

“For many years we have had our hats off in ad- 
miration for our aluminum friends for the way they 
have employed aggressive and enthusiastic adver- 
tising and sales promotion to move aluminum into 
new end-product uses.” 

We rest our case. 8 
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A 
basic 


guide 


to 


Defense Marketing 


By JEANNE E. LARSON 
and 
WILLIAM D. STEVENS 


Defense marketing is ‘different.’ This 
Encyclopedia of Marketing tells how 
advertising and selling to the gov- 
ernment differs from conventional 
techniques. It also explains the basics 


of investigating the market 


@ Defense marketing is clearly different in many 
important respects from either consumer or indus- 
trial marketing, as these are ordinarily conceived 
and practiced. The most important, and most frus- 
trating, difference lies in locating and understanding 
the structure of the market. 

With the new emphasis on the marketing con- 
cept and its insistence that all business must be 
customer oriented—and must start with “the facts”— 
marketing intelligence becomes the pivot around 
which all other marketing operations revolve. The 
problem of locating and understanding the elec- 
tronics segment of the over-all defense market can 
be taken as indicative of the difficulties which any 
industrial firm will encounter when trying to 
evaluate its particular defense market. 





GROWING MARKET 





Of the $41.5 billion defense budget for fiscal 
1961, $25 billion is being spent on equipment and 
technical services contracts to industry. This is three 
times the combined purchasing volume of General 
Electric, General Motors, and United States Steel. 

Electronic equipment, research and development, 
aircraft, ships and missiles total $17 billion of this 
$25 billion. And one of the many market identifica- 
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tion problems is that, even in the federal budget it- 
self, there is no definition or breakdown of total 
electronics funds. Aircraft costs, for instance, are 
approximately 50% electronics, and the highly in- 
strumented missiles are a far higher percentage. 

A summary by Electronics indicates that defense 
electronics will total $6 billion in 1961, with an 
estimated increase of one-half billion per year dur- 
ing this decade. This $6 billion is greater than the 
total “civilian” electronics market—industrial, con- 
sumer and replacement-component. 

The electronics industry’s annual growth rate 
during the 1950s averaged 15%, considerably high- 
er than that of other industries. And over 50% of its 
growth was in defense sales. Of the 100 highest- 
volume defense suppliers in 1959, 32 (including 
first-place General Dynamics) were in the elec- 
tronics field. 

A characteristic of the defense development mar- 
ket is revolution, rather than evolution. The prod- 
ucts shift rapidly, from tanks to rockets, from radios 
to communications satellites. The products are high- 
ly technical, and a break-through in the state-of-the- 
art can make a “good” product immediately ob- 
solete. 

The buyers shift, too—yesterday the Army’s Red- 
stone Arsenal bought what the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency now buys. Since its creation on 
Oct. 1, 1958, NASA’s budget has grown to $970 
million. 

Even the type of contract changes; long pro- 
duction runs are being cut down, in favor of study 
programs and prototype development. It is es- 
timated that the Air Force alone will up its systems 
studies spending by 50% in the 1962 budget. Single 
service procurement, now being implemented for 
relatively standard items, is another abrupt market 


shift. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MARKETING 


The rapidity and magnitude of these changes 
complicate the marketing situation. In defense elec- 
tronics, for example, two types of marketing pre- 
dominate. 

One is component sales, which is similar to the 
methods of more familiar industrial marketing. Ex- 
amples are cathode ray tubes (presently under 
single-service procurement), transistors and 
switches. So long as these are relatively standard 
items, they are subject to comparison shopping; 
and purely competitive, advertised bidding is used. 
Since they are subject to government specifications, 
differences in quality are not a determinant; price is 
generally all-important. These components are also 
saleable to the various prime contractors who utilize 
them in products destined for the government. 

The second type of defense electronics marketing 
situation does not fit neatly into the industrial 
marketing concept. Price level and sales techniques 
are less important than the technical design which 
will allow last year’s dream to become next year’s 
reality. 





IT’S ‘DIFFERENT’ 





Defense development work does not conform to 
the regular concepts of marketing. Its variation and 
magnitude force consideration of it as a third major 
concept of marketing, with its own techniques and 
methods. 

Just as industrial goods are differentiated from 
consumer goods by the market consuming them, the 
purpose for which they are bought and the meth- 
ods by which they are marketed, so this third type 
of goods is differentiated. The government (not in- 
dividuals) uses the systems on military or aero- 
space operations; they are not used for the indus- 
trial production of other goods; and the marketing 
methods are at variance with both fields. 

For instance, level of price has little to do with 
a unit’s saleability (providing the agency can get 
sufficient funds for the project), although relative 
price, if there is more than one bidder capable of 
developing the unit, does. A major reason for this 
is the current technological revolution. 

Defense electronics development equipment is 
non-standard almost by definition, unlike the ma- 
jority of consumer or industrial items. When a “re- 
quest for quotation” on a new radar system is is- 
sued, price may not be the major determinant of 
the winning bidder. In many cases, the technical 
design proposed is the most important factor. 

Also, unlike consumer, and to a certain extent in- 
dustrial marketing, service and quality are not de- 
terminants, because these are spelled out by the 
government's specifications. Many study contracts 


are let just to establish these specifications and the 
state-of-the-art feasibility of a system. 





SPECIFIC DIFFERENCES 





Important differences exist in many of the more 
important marketing functions. Especially important 
are differences in selling, advertising, channels of 
distribution (including physical handling), title 
transfer, facilitative services and market research. 

In all of these marketing actions, it should be 
kept in mind that buying motives and habits and 
patronage motives are controlled by the contracting 
procedures and built-in checking factors of the gov- 
ernment. Even if a given job is only a subcontract 
to a prime manufacturer, the prime contractor must 
account to the government for his choice of sub- 
contractor—and can even be challenged if it is sus- 
pected that he made an incorrect “make or buy” 
decision. The Government Accounting Office 
(GAO) has criticized the Air Force and Convair 
(as systems manager) for developing rather than 
buying existing ground-support air conditioning 
carts for the B-58 aircraft, which supposedly re- 
sulted in $2.6 million in excess costs. The GAO told 
the Senate small business procurement subcom- 
mittee that Convair lacked the experience, was “not 
qualified”—and yet got the contract non-competi- 
tively. The armed services procurement regulations 
now state that proposals must recommend make-or- 
buy on important components and assemblies. 


1. SALES FORCE . . Defense sales forces are very 
specialized, even more so than the majority of in- 
dustrial salesmen. They are technically trained, in 
most cases graduate engineers, and they are highly 
paid for their special abilities. Due to the type and 
magnitude of the systems they sell, their compensa- 
tion is generally on a salary basis. 

The majority of the salesmen have also had mili- 
tary experience, which aids in their contacts with 
the military. An indication of the importance of 
such experience is reflected in congressional debate 
over restraining such men as Gen. Medaris from 
joining Lionel, or Gen. MacArthur from joining 
Sperry-Rand, immediately upon leaving the service. 


2. ADVERTISING . . Defense advertising also has 
some peculiar characteristics. There are some pres- 
ent attempts at government regulation of advertis- 
ing designed to influence defense purchasing. A 
proposed Defense Department directive would en- 
force “policy” control over contractor advertising. 
Security restrictions also affect the “what” and 
“how” of advertising. In addition, product advertis- 
ing on advanced equipment is restricted by propri- 
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etary and patent information. (Next month’s “En- 
cyclopedia” feature will go into detail on defense 
market advertising. ) 


3. DISTRIBUTION . . Distribution channels are short, 
with sales and delivery being made directly to gov- 
ernment or prime contractor. Normal methods of di- 
rect sales by a manufacturer include sales at the 
factory, through the mails and through sales branch- 
es and salesmen. 

The defense contractor occasionally does have 
sales offices, particularly in Washington, D. C.; but 
most of his products are delivered at the factory, or 
to the military agency location or port of embarka- 
tion. 

Transportation costs are not as important on the 
relatively high-value, small-size equipment, and di- 
rect delivery leaves few warehouse and _ storage 
costs. 

4. CONTRACTS AND TITLE TRANSFER . . Govern- 
ment contracting is subject to multitudinous govern- 
ment regulations. 

Particularly on advertised bids, there is often a 
penalty clause and liquidated damages for late de- 
livery. Furthermore, contracts are often subject to 
renegotiation and repricing on redeterminable and 
incentive type contracts, particularly when the con- 
tractor has made much of a profit. 

Rep. Carl Vinson, for instance, recently attacked 
costs of incentive contracts, and requested Air Force 
records on all contracts where manufacturers were 
above or below target prices, with the per cent of 
profit earned. The Air Force had reported an aver- 
age of 4% sales profit to the renegotiation board in 
1959. 


Generally all defense purchases are made in one 
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of two ways—negotiated or advertised contracts. In 
1960, 86% of all procurement funds were obligated 
through negotiated contracts. However, this may be 
misleading, since competition often precedes negoti- 
ation. Before negotiating the award of the army’s 
Mauler missile design program, for instance, 97 
companies were invited to make proposals, and 31 
responded competitively. The trend is to more com- 
petitive procurement. 


5. FACILITATIVE SERVICES . . The facilitative serv- 
ices also present a lesser problem than in regular 
marketing. Standardization and grading are not a 
matter of choice or subject to variable pricing. The 
contractor is bidding and delivering under a defined 
contract following specifications designed by the 
government, or proposed and agreed to by himself 
in his technical proposal. 

Financing and risk are problems applicable to all 
business. However, in some cases the government 
has been known to finance the tooling of a new 
plant, and supply government furnished equipment 
when it is necessary. The General Services Admin- 
istration, under the decade-old defense production 
act, has had transactions of over $8 billion, much of 
it to install additional equipment and facilities for 
privately owned defense plant expansion. 

Some contracts are also written with partial pay- 
ment clauses. Department of Defense directive 
7800.6 allows government reimbursements of up to 
80% of pre-delivery contract costs on cost-reimburse- 
ment type contracts. 

Credit, however, is checked by the government, 
which will not give an important contract to any 
company which it doesn’t consider financially 
sound. Proposals must include accurate company 
financial information. Government survey teams ex- 
amine both books and facilities of potential contrac- 
tors. Requests for quotations also include a clause 
specifying that no agent has been involved. 





MARKET RESEARCH 





Despite a slow start, market research is rapidly 
growing to major importance in the defense market, 


particularly in electronics. 

Formal programs had not been considered par- 
ticularly necessary because most contracts were ob- 
tained by simply responding to government requests 
—and the field grew rapidly, thus providing ready 
markets. Also, unlike most industrial marketing, 
management tends to be engineering-oriented—thus 
the “better mousetrap” belief. 

Some experts attribute the general lack of mar- 
ket research emphasis to the youth of the industry, 
which simply has not had enough time to compile 
appropriate statistics. However, extrapolations in 
this industry will always face the problem of, say, 
tube-type radar set sales curves being abruptly ter- 
minated by solid-state techniques, or by congres- 
sional budget action. 

The top 100 defense prime contractors presently 





obtain approximately three-quarters of the procure- 
ment dollar (their percentage is increasing); and a 
few of these top 100 already have market research 
groups operating. They tend to concentrate on mar- 
ket information, rather than self-evaluating sales 
efforts. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE . . To compete effectively 
with the leaders, smaller companies, and those con- 
templating entering the defense electronics field, 
must understand and evaluate the market correctly. 
Thus, the growing importance of market research. 

More and more competitors are finding that it is 
not enough to wait for the government to issue a 
request, which is then often on a competitive basis. 
(This is partially due to the systems management 
and team-bidding methods, where it is of advantage 
to have immediate knowledge of specialists in var- 
ious fields.) The industry is becoming more crowded 
and specialized, and this necessitates accurate 
knowledge of competitors, specialized markets and 
price levels. A company that is charting its course 
thoughtfully must decide whether to specialize, for 
instance, in infrared, optics, or radar, and whether 
to concentrate on production or research and de- 
velopment. 

Many electronics companies are expanding their 
market research to help determine these decisions. 
The research groups aid management in the gather- 
ing and interpretation of data; but both the method 
of research and the interpretation thereof differ 
from normal market research. 


SPECIAL ABILITIES . . It is difficult to send a survey 
team to visit admirals and generals and determine 
their reactions to products. Nor is it always possible 
for the military to state what their future desired 
procurements will be—although to a certain extent 
this is attempted by the services, and is worth while 
as a springboard for market research efforts. 

Standard survey techniques and motivational re- 
search are little used. The two main areas for study, 
unlike the other marketing fields, are technical de- 
velopment and federal spending trends. 

The market researchers in electronics are usually 
trained engineers or scientists, many of them Ph.D.’s. 
They tend to have a dual role as advance-planners 
or product-planners as well as researchers, because 
comprehension of present and projected electronic 
systems, and their possible worth, necessitates a 
large amount of technical knowledge. 

Checking out the characteristics of goods for 
which there is a potentially profitable demand is 
basically of a technical nature; it includes determin- 
ing what equipment, usually of an advanced design, 
and what techniques are actually feasible within 
both the present and projected states-of-the-art. 
The implications of such technical breakthroughs as 
solid-state transistors, and now molecular electronics, 
must be understood if such a forecast is to be use- 
ful. Highly abstruse technical reports and symposia 
are among the principal sources. 

These technical analyses must be combined with 


studies of defense spending trends and company 
abilities to forecast whether infrared research, for 
instance, would be the best future field of endeavor 
for a particular company. 





IMPLEMENTING THE SEARCH 





Once launched in particular fields, electronics 
market researchers must investigate present and fu- 
ture government needs in detail, and provide infor- 
mation to guide company developments in these 
fields. They must know the state-of-the-art when a 
new request is received—and perhaps direct the 
submission of unsolicited proposals. (These un- 
solicited “suggestions” can result in proprietary con- 
tracts for the company. Whenever a possibly unique 
technique or system is conceived, an unsolicited 
proposal can be made to sell the buyer on the use- 
fulness of the concept. In unsolicited, company- 
sponsored work, one hopes to create a demand— 
rather than being purely responsive to invitations to 
bid. ) 

Additional, although less technical market re- 
search is necessary in order to know the interested 
agency or prime buyer. It is important, for instance, 
to know that Chance-Vought outfitted the Pacific 
missile range ships when a company is choosing an 
associate for team-bidding on Atlantic missile range 
ships. 

In addition to technical reports, engineering anal- 
yses are based on technical liaison with the military 
research and development commands and systems 
managers’ research groups. These are the main pri- 
mary sources of engineering information. 

The main primary source of non-technical market 
data is the contacts of the company’s sales staff. 
Salesmen are not generally considered adequately 
trained for effective industrial or consumer market 
research, but in defense marketing they constitute 
the main channel of communication with the mar- 
ket. Therefore, they must carry the additional re- 
sponsibility of locating and following the shifting 
course of interest, available funds, and procurement 
personnel on new and expanding projects. Second- 
ary sources, which are unusually important in de- 
fense marketing, will be treated in the following 
section. 


A MAJOR PROBLEM . . Over 2,000 years ago Seneca 
said, “The best ideas are common property.” Per- 
haps he should have added, “or should be.” Even 
realizing the dual restrictions of security require- 
ments and proprietary information, the quantity of 
data which is made public is fantastic. In just the 
technical and scientific fields, enough papers are 
published every 24 hours to fill seven sets of the 24- 
volume “Encyclopedia Britannica.” And the output is 
rising. This year’s crop: 60 million pages—equivalent 
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to about 465 man-years of steady around-the-clock 
reading. 


A SOLUTION . . Speaking to the Armed Forces Com- 
munications & Electronics Association, W. G. Alex- 
ander, president of Ryan Transdata, stated that 
duplication of research and development is costing 
the United States between $1 and $7 billion per 
year. His recommended solution was establishment 
of regional information centers. 

The Soviet Union has such a major facility which 
serves to increase the rate of flow of research and 
development information. In 1952 the Soviet All 
Union Institute of Scientific & Technical Informa- 
tion was founded. Now staffed by more than 2,300 
specialists, supplemented by 20,000 scientists and 
engineers who act as part-time abstractors and 
translators, its function is to accumulate the pub- 
lished technical literature of the world (10,000 jour- 
nals, 80 countries), process it, and make the infor- 
mation it contains available in the most useful form 
possible. No such facility exists in the western world. 

The true value of comprehensive and effective in- 
formation centers, particularly those using automatic 
retrieval methods, is difficult to calculate. But, it 
has been estimated that the centers would increase 
by at least 25% the effective supply of creative man- 
agers and scientists by saving time now spent in 
laborious literature searching—and from the recovery 
of time now wasted in repeating work already re- 
ported, but inaccessible in the present chaotic mass 
of literature. 


CURRENT PRACTICES . . No marketer or advance 
planner has enough hours in the day to keep up 
with his own field, as the partial list of sources 
later indicates. Therefore, a new concept and a new 
profession are evolving. 

“Information scientists,” many of them Ph.D.’s, 
now study and communicate competitive develop- 
ments and research information. Smith, Kline & 
French Laboratories, for instance, has a special 15- 
man staff which advises on each new company 
project. 

DuPont, Merck, Convair, Lockheed, Esso and 
Republic are among the many other companies de- 
veloping similar groups. Esso has a 60-man techni- 
cal information division, costing more than $1 mil- 
lion per year, and headed by 15 Ph.D.’s. Republic 
has a staff of seven and a collection of information 
valued at $225,000. As indicated before, commer- 
cially oriented companies such as Esso are ahead of 
primarily defense electronics suppliers in recogniz- 
ing the importance of information groups. 





ROLE OF MARKET RESEARCH GROUPS 





One stumbling block in the way of effective use 
of information specialists is positioning them incor- 
rectly within the corporate structure. 

If the technical analysts are allowed to be only 
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adjuncts te the regular engineering departments, 
they are rapidly absorbed into the practical, short- 
range problems, and are constrained to work as 
regular engineers through standard reporting chan- 
nels. This defeats their purpose as students of the 
art and advance planners. 

When attached to sales groups, market analysts 
face the same problem. Their work is directed to 
support the present sales programs, and long-range 
analyses and recommendations are shelved. 

Without the cross-fertilization of the technical 
and market analyst groups, the central information 
service concept also loses its purpose. 

Therefore, these market researchers must not be 
divided and attached to other groups. Their serv- 
ices must be available to all departments of the 
company, with an adequate recognition of their ad- 
visory advance planning capacity. Though small 
numerically, the status of this group must be recog- 
nized in company organization, by inclusion at the 
department or division level, reporting directly to 
top management. The organization level must be at 
least equal to that of marketing and engineering. 





MARKET RESEARCH METHODS 





Defense electronics market research should initi- 
ate receipt of source material as well as obtain it 
responsively. It must then process it into rapidly 
retrievable, categorized files. This involves review- 
ing, abstracting, correlating, coding, searching and 
circulating material. Circulation—of selected ab- 
stracts, bibliographies within fields of interest, pro- 
curement personnel transfers, etc.—would be self- 
initiated as well as responsive. 

Although its sources coincide and the information 
overlaps, the data storage should be broken into two 
main categories: technical and marketing data. 
Technical data should include external research 
documents and periodical articles, and internal pro- 
posals, equipment and specialization summaries— 
the latter acquired or created by the analysts. Mar- 
keting data should include a nomenclature and 
projects file with budgetary and technical data, and 
separate files on agency and competitive structure, 
personnel, budgets and plans, trend developments 
in technical fields of interest, bid summaries, in- 
ternal personnel specializations, and internal field- 
of-interest records. 

To process the accelerating flow of information, 
many information centers are utilizing mechanical 
data coding and retrieval methods. Esso estimates 
it has over 1.5 million file cards on all types of lit- 
erature stored away, as well as about 75,000 feet of 
microfilm. 





SECONDARY SOURCES 





Obviously, the information sources described 
earlier are not adequate for knowledgeable deci- 





sion-making in a huge, rapidly changing market. 
Therefore, secondary sources are of great impor- 
tance—so important, in fact, that they have been 
multiplying to the point where they have become an 
almost incomprehensible maze. Describing only a 
very few of the secondary information sources avail- 
able will indicate the magnitude of the problem. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT SOURCES The best 
known of government attempts to collect informa- 
tion is the national census. This has become of great 
importance in market forecasting and location of 
new plans. However, it is of little aid in defense 
marketing. The “Federal Budget,” a multi-volume 
annual publication, is a basic source for the defense 
industry. 

Another attempt at information dissemination is 
the multitude of publications produced by such 
agencies as the Department of Commerce and 
printed by the U. S. Government Printing Office. 
(Civil servants produce a yearly crop of 127,000 re- 
ports. ) 


SPECIALIZED GOVERNMENT SOURCES . . A large 
number of attempts have recently developed to 
channel the current flood of information more 
smoothly, particularly in the defense field. Some of 
these are sponsored by the government itself. 


@ One is ASTIA (the Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency), a tri-service project which 
supplies unpublished technical reports to qualified 
industrial firms. There are more than 750,000 re- 
ports in the ASTIA collection. 


e Another source is the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, established by the Department of Commerce 
to provide industry with information on new prod- 
ucts and processes developed through government- 
sponsored research, which this year had a total 
worth of over $8 billion. (In 1950, total national 
expenditure on research and development was $3 
billion; in 1960, $13 billion.) OTS also circulates 
several thousand translations of Russian and other 
foreign reports. 

A manufacturer recently needed a new type of 
battery. OTS provided a military research report 
describing the exact item, saving thousands of dol- 
lars of duplicate research. OTS issues a “research 
reports newsletter” monthly; a “technical reports 
newsletter” monthly; the “technical translations 
list” bi-weekly, and bibliographies on fields of in- 
terest. 


¢ The Department of Commerce is initiating a 
power information center through the United States 
Army Signal Research and Development Labora- 
tory. Commercial and non-profit organizations are 
included in this inter-agency power group, which 
will collect and distribute project and status infor- 
mation on various types of power sources. 


e The Signal Corps is setting up a similar data ex- 
change, the solar energy information center, which 
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collects, analyzes and distributes through a monthly 
newsletter information on solar conversion. 


¢ The Army publishes quarterly reports on fuel cell 
research, while the Naval Research Laboratory 
makes available similar quarterly reports on thermo- 
electricity, and the Air Force on thermionic conver- 
sion. 


¢ The seven development commands of the Army 
each release annual documents known as “problem 
guides” to identify their problems and provide re- 
lated information to industry. The Air Force's equiv- 
alent method is the annual “technical objective doc- 
uments.” In checking on the Navy market, however, 
symposia and conferences are the primary ways to 
gain information. 


@ The National Science Foundation, now ten years 
old, also issues reports on its thousands of spon- 
sored research projects. 


© The Avionics Division of Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center issues a research objectives brochure to 
help guide contractors in the communications, re- 
connaissance and navigation fields of development. 


e Another Air Force source is its monthly “indus- 
trial newsletter,” under its Community Relations 
Division, Office of Information, which provides 
marketing information to industry. 


¢ The Air Research and Development Command's 
“CATE” program (current ARDC technical efforts) 
promotes information interchange by identifying 
particular engineers by their fields of effort. 


¢ The National Inventors Council is a civilian agen- 
cy of the government intended to screen potentially 
valuable inventive ideas. Established in 1940, it is- 
sues publications such as “inventions wanted by the 
armed forces.” 


PRIVATE INFORMATION SOURCES . . Government 
efforts are not the only attempts to solve the tech- 
nical marketing information problem. Management 
consulting firms are helping to solve the tangle 
with their literature contributions. 

Another tremendous and proliferating source is 
the business press. 





CONCLUSION 





The credo of modern marketing management is 
that business strategy must be based on knowledge 
of the customer. Locating the market is difficult in 
ordinary industrial and consumer marketing opera- 
tions, and these difficulties are manifestly much 
greater in the rapidly developing field of defense 
marketing. However, the size of the market justifies 
extraordinary efforts by companies that feel they 
can serve it. = 
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New 
price 


discount 


policy 


INCREASES 
PROFITS 


If you’re using the traditional ‘step’ 
system of volume price discounts, this 
description of a new, ‘smooth curve’ 
system will give you something to 
think about 


By TIMOTHY H. FORAKER 
West Coast Sales Representative 
Brooks & Perkins, Detroit 
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@ Let’s look objectively at a basic marketing policy 
—the volume discount. 

I recently analyzed the volume discount policy of 
a leading electronic component manufacturer— 
which we shall call “Company X”—and was amazed 
by the results. It is highly probable that a similar 
analysis in any company that sells through distribu- 
tors also would yield profitable benefits. 

Company X sells direct to customers as well as 
through established distributors. Its discount policy 
resembles those that have been universally used for 
decades. Figure 1 shows the typical “step function” 
structure used; notice that each level has a definite 
adjoining step—hence the “step function” label. 


THE PROBLEMS . . The “step function” structure in- 
herently creates the following problems. 


¢ Profit margins drop sharply at the “step” quanti- 
ties. This is caused by the decrease in total revenue 
while production and selling costs continue to rise 
(as shown in Figure 2). 


© Because of the fixed costs of processing paper- 
work, almost 17% of the factory’s orders are too 
small to be profitable. Although the distributor's 
function is to process these orders, customers con- 





Figure 2— ACTUAL ERRATIC PROFIT MARGIN 
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tinue to place small orders with the plant. 


As with Company X, these weaknesses exist in 
most organizations that utilize the “step function.” 
But what discount structure offers more? 


NEW DISCOUNT STRUCTURE . . My proposed new 
system is cunning in its simplicity. One needs only 
to replace the “steps” with a smooth curve. Figure 3 
shows a typical “smooth curve”—one which bisects 
each existing step. 

A simple alteration to the proposal is required 
since all distributors will continue to use the old 
“step function” structure. Company X must afford 
price protection to them on purchases under 1,000 
units; the “typical” curve in Figure 3, however, 
would allow the factory to offer larger discounts 
than distributors on certain small quantities. This in- 
justice is eliminated by dropping the curve slightly 
—as shown by the solid curve; now the distributor 
has complete price protection on quantities under 
1,000 units. 

Also, distributors now possess a definite price ad- 
vantage over the factory on small orders (they can 
allow greater discounts); the customer, therefore, 
has a “dollar incentive” to purchase from distribu- 
tors whenever possible. 

The “smooth curve” structure can be refined by 
adopting a “family of curves.” Instead of a single 
curve, one exists for each product line concerned 
(see Figure 4). The shape of each curve depends 
upon the product, its average unit price, the profit 
margin, and competition. This refinement optimizes 
the benefits which result from the proposed discount 
structure. 


OPERATING THE ‘SMOOTH CURVE’ . . Operating the 
proposed system is as simple as the change itself. 
With any of the following methods, no more than 
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five seconds is required for the discount calcula- 
tion. 


e A curve, or family of curves, is displayed on 
graph paper. (See Figure 5.) You simply read from 
the desired quantity to the curve, and then across 
to the applicable discount. 


e A special slide rule which shows the unit price 
directly after setting the quantity against the list 
price. 

e A nomograph which indicates the unit price after 
drawing a line between the quantity and list price. 


THE BENEFITS . . Several profitable benefits accrue 
from the proposed discount structure. The optimum 
“smooth curve” can increase total revenue from all 
sales. Using the system, Company X will gain an ad- 
ditional $138,000 annually—or $12 per order.* Fig- 
ure 6 compares the old and new discount structures. 
Since additional revenue equals additional price 
times quantity, the “smooth curve” structure will in- 
crease total revenue by bringing a higher price for 
the majority of orders.* 

Supporting this revenue increase, a reduction in 


* Although complete justification of these values cannot 
be developed in this short article, we will submit veri- 
fication upon request. Ed. 
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cost also results. Distributors can underprice the 
factory on small orders; in Company X, this differ- 
ence approaches 25% of list price. This will cause 
the customer to purchase from distributors whenever 
possible. Over one half of Company X’s orders were 
for quantities under 1,000 units; the distinct “dollar 
incentive” of the proposed system, however, will 
funnel most of these orders through distributors. 
This enables a proportionate reduction in the fac- 
tory’s order processing department; it was conserva- 
tively estimated that this saving alone equals $120,- 
000 annually.* The additional profit generated, 
therefore, by adoption of a “smooth curve” structure 
is: 


PER 
ANNUALLY ORDER** 


Per cent of 
Dollars Gross Sales 








Additional 

Revenue $138,000 0.52% $12 
Operational 

Saving 120,000 0.45 11 
i aaedalak: ~s jamie port 

Profit* $258,000 0.97% $23 
**Based on orders processed under the old 
system. 


If the customers refuse the “dollar incentive” 
available from the distributors, then no operational 
saving would evolve. The higher prices obtained by 
the factory on small orders, however, would gener- 
ate additional revenue of $218,000 (instead of the 
$138,000 reported above).* Either way brings a 


winner. 


*Although complete justification of these values cannot 
be developed in this short article, we will submit veri- 
fication upon request. Ed. 


Figure 6 — COMPARISON OF “STEP” AND “CURVE” 
DISCOUNT STRUCTURES 


A smaiter discount; higher price 
A\\\AN Larger discount; lower price 
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Of course, the “smooth curve” eliminates all 
sharp drops in the profit margin—refer to Figure 2. 
Many people feel that the discount “steps” are an 
effective selling tool; the past records of Company X 
prove this completely fallacious. The “steps” have 
absolutely no effect upon the distribution of orders, 
these records show. 

All distributors will readily accept the proposed 
system. With no effort on their part, the price ad- 
vantage will automatically increase their volume— 
and profits. 

Valuable customer good will should develop since 
the “smooth curve” allows them the minimum unit 
price for the exact quantity required; they are not 
compelled to purchase unwanted units in an effort 
to reduce cost. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT . . While it has not yet 
been adopted, this new discount structure definitely 
can increase the profits of Company X. And similar 
results can be obtained by many companies through 
use of the “smooth curve” discount policy. A simple, 
brief analysis of the company’s sales records will 
show whether the plan would be practical and 
profitable. ® 


REDS NATE INES, PRE OS Se SA RRR TRO RRS oN | mlm TS: 
About the author 


¢ Trmotuy H. Foraker has 
been west coast sales repre- 
sentative for Brooks & Perkins, 
a small Detroit company which 
produces fabricated assemblies 
for military contractors, since 
December, 1960. Before that he 
was a marketing analyst at 
“Company X,” the company on 
which this article is based, and which author For- 
aker has asked us not to identify. 
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Corning goes ‘bookish’ 
to sell lab glassware 


BY SUZANNE RANDEGGER 
IM Associate Editor 


@ An encyclopedia is usually thought of as a de- 
finitive body of knowledge in a specialized area. 

The “Corning Encyclopedia of Laboratory Glass- 
ware,” however, was designed not only to educate 
people in, but also to sell them on, its specialized 
contents. 

No ordinary printed text, the Encyclopedia took 
the form of a box book, carefully fitted with five 
basic clinical lab “tools”’—each featuring an exclu- 
sively-Corning “plus.” 

As basic labware items common to practically 
every type of biological lab doing research or con- 
trol work, orders for these items often “carried with 
them” orders for more specialized glassware. Object, 
then, was to sell Corning (and Pyrex brand) super- 
iority in these common items to the widest possible 
audience. 

A problem Corning faced in promoting its lab- 
ware was not only selling the customer, but also first 
selling the dealer salesmen. The Encyclopedia, 
coupled with a double-barrel sweepstakes contest, 
accomplished both ends. 


HOW IT WORKED . . To help salesmen show the 
samples, the Encyclopedia contained entry blanks 
for a sweepstakes contest. The prerequisite to enter- 
ing the contest was to examine the products dis- 
played in the kit, read about their special features 
on the flyleaf facing the samples, and complete and 
mail a card asking three questions about Corning 
labware based on the book’s contents. Everyone in 
the contest received a glassware marking pencil 
from Corning for taking time to enter. 

At the conclusion of the promotion, each of 50 
entrants whose names were drawn was sent a five- 


A promotion built around an 
‘encyclopedia’ of actual lab glass- 
ware samples and a door- 
opening sweepstakes contest 

— to insure the book’s being 
‘read’ — has won for Corning 
Glass Works the IM sales pro- 
motion idea-of-the-month trophy 





Book of knowledge . . Corning’s encyclopedia is 
packed with pipet, cylinder and centrifuge tube, 
all bearing the Pyrex brand ‘Accu-red’ markings, 
and screw-cap culture tube and cover glasses with 
other exclusive features described on facing flyleaf. 
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piece “Corning Ware” 
oven-to-table cookware 
set. The 50 dealer sales- 
men who had contacted 
the sweepstakes winners 
also received sets. 


QUESTIONS ‘LOADED’ . . The questions asked in the 
contact helped prospects and customers sell them- 
selves on Corning labware. They were designed 
with several objectives in mind: 


e First and most obvious aim was to provide a 
check on the effectiveness of the Encyclopedia pro- 
motion. 


© Second, by restating, in the questions, the special 
features or advantages of three of the five sample 
glassware items, Corning saw to it that the pros- 
pects were doubly indoctrinated in these competi- 
tive advantages. 


e Answers to such questions as “Would No. 7085 
(permanent Accu-red) pipet be a satisfactory re- 
placement for our No. 7080 [white graduations] 
and other pipets with filled-type graduations?” and 
another, asking if the available size range in the 
featured centrifuge tube was complete enough for 
the prospect’s work, gave valuable data to product- 


planning and marketing people. Such data helps 
to determine, for example, if the dark red of the 
Accu-red graduations might limit usage of items 
thus marked, or preclude their use for blood work). 


e “Yes” answers to the above two questions gave 
salesmen an immediate opportunity to try for an 
order for the pipets and centrifuge tubes. 


The Encyclopedia also included small promo- 
tional bulletins to be left with the prospects. The 
brochures described seven additional Pyrex brand 
products used in biological studies. 


Auxiliary promotion pieces . . Colorful brochure on 
additional Pyrex labware pieces not shown in ency- 
clopedia is left with all who ‘read’ it. Business reply 
card, asking three questions of opinion, qualifies 
prospects for sweepstakes. 


JOYCE 
WINS 
TROPHY 

IN AUGUST 


Francis M. Joyce is the sales promotion supervisor 
for the advertising and sales promotion department 
of Corning’s Technical Products Division, which 
markets optical plant equipment, laboratory glass- 
ware and industrial lighting equipment. A 1952 
graduate of Syracuse University with a degree in 
business administration, Mr. Joyce joined Corning as 
a technical writer in 1953. He was named to his 
present position in 1958. He is married and the 
father of three children. 


JACKPOT . . With the aid of the encyclopedia and 
the sweepstakes inducement, distributor salesmen 
made more than 15,000 sales calls to hospital and 
other clinical labs during the six-week promotion. 
Based on the total cost of the promotion, Corning 
estimates that these calls cost less than a dollar 
apiece. This compares to a range of $6 to $12 a call 
—the cost at which Corning’s market research de- 
partment puts regular calls by distributor salesmen 
calling in behalf of Pyrex laboratory glassware. 


15,000 ENTRIES . . The sweepstakes contest was 
entered by some 13,500 customers, and an addi- 
tional 1,500 entries were received after the closing 
date. Held during the summer months, which, as its 
originator remarked, are not historically great glass- 
ware sales months, the Labware Encyclopedia 
focused dealer salesmen’s attention on Corning, out 
of the many other brands they represented, and 
gave them something new to talk about, plus an in- 
centive (the sweepstakes) with which to gain an 
audience. 

And did they talk? For an answer, F. M. Joyce, 
Corning’s sales promotion supervisor, points to a 
21% increase in sales of the five featured items 
alone, for the six-month period during and imme- 
diately following the promotion. 
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Metal Show hit . . B & W 
booth visitors take pot shots 
at right answers to tube 
quiz, come away with prod- 
uct information and lasting 
impression of  exhibitor’s 
identification. 


Electronic shooting range 
builds trade show traffic 


Attracting booth interest and participation and 
getting a sales message across at a trade show is an 
especially challenging goal when your product is as 
prosaic as steel tubing. A tube is . . well, just a tube 
—no matter how you bend, form or slice it. 

The Tubular Products Div. of Babcock & Wilcox, 
faced with this challenge, cast about for an answer 
and, in conjunction with the Pittsburgh display firm 
of Gardner, Robinson, Stierheim & Weiss, came up 
with a solution that hit their two objectives of 
participation and product identification dead center. 
It was an electronic shooting gallery rigged up to 
test show visitors’ knowledge of steel tubing. 

A B&W booth visitor would fill out a form giving 
his name, title, company, address and company 
products, and then answer three multiple-choice 
questions each with three answers on steel tubing. 

Then he steps up to the firing line, where his tar- 
get is an array of nine photo-cell bulls eyes in three 
rows of three. His weapon is a full-size shotgun 
electrically modified to shoot a concentrated light 
beam. The visiting sharpshooter fires at targets cor- 
responding to the answers he marked on the quiz 
form. Triggered by the cell’s reaction to the light 
source, a target lights up when hit. An answer panel 
alongside the target board then lights up and shows 
how many of the answers were correct. Three cor- 
rect answers flashes “Expert.” Each participant re- 
ceives a token prize. 

The display is programmed for 25 different three- 
question combinations—so no two successive visitors 
get the same combination to shoot at. 

Shakedown of the display was at the one-day 
Tube-O-Rama Show (See IM, March, p. 78) held 
in Los Angeles last year by the Kilsby-Tubesupply 
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Co., a division of Republic Supply Co. It was an im- 
mediate hit there—which says a lot for a display 
that was one of 14 tube displays at the show—and 
has since appeared at the National Metal Exposition 
in Philadelphia and later in New York at the Power 
Show. It scored with nearly 1,500 at the Metal 
Show, netted 1,300 participants and a comparable 
number of promising leads for B&W. 

The shooting gallery is next slated for the Nation- 
al Association of Purchasing Agents Inform-A-Show 
in Chicago, June 4-7. It is adaptable for use with 
other products, too, so may do some trade show 
selling jobs outside the tube category. 

Designers engineered the display for easy servic- 
ing, with a simplified wiring diagram and step-by- 
step replacement instruction sheet mounted on the 
operating panel inside. Thus even a non-technical 
sales or advertising man can replace a defective 
unit in jig time. In addition, a complete spare target 
unit is included so that in case of a part failure, the 
show can go on while a local electronics serviceman 
checks the bad part. 


PERSON TO PERSON 





Taped pep talk draws salesmen 
and management together 


An economical, yet highly effective method of 
personalized communication between top manage- 
ment and its strong right arm—the field sales force— 
was initiated by the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., last year. 

Many a large industrial company with scattered 
sales offices—and the custom of holding annual re- 
gional meetings to brief the field force on the year 
ahead—may do well to take a leaf from the Boston 
insurance firm’s book of tricks. 
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The firm has 92 agencies scattered from Maine to 
Hawaii, and in some areas, the annual meeting is 
the only time all the agents operating out of one 
agency meet together. 

The company’s sales promotion department sug- 
gested that a special management message—some- 
thing more than just a letter—be sent to these agen- 
cies for use at their annual meetings. The equivalent 
of a personal visit by a senior officer was the ulti- 


mate goal, a “live” visit to all 92 offices being both . 


uneconomical and impractical. 

The suggestion that a suitable substitute might be 
a tape recorded message from the president, the 
vice-president and the second vice-president of the 
agency department was snapped up by manage- 
ment, and plans were laid for its content and execu- 
tion. 


PEP TALK . . The “stars” of the tape, in all respects 
accenting the positive, would thank the men for 
their 1960 sales accomplishments, outline the ’61 
sales picture, stress a few things the home office was 
doing to help them, and plug some of the new sales 
tools to be introduced. The close would be a bit of a 
fight talk, urging the field force to set realistic and 
worth while agency and individual goals for the 
year ahead. 

An important aspect of the taped messages was 
that they would be personalized for each of the 92 
agencies with minor changes in the lead-in para- 
graph, the bulk of the message being recorded once 
and copies made on tapes allowing for the changes 
in salutation at a later session. 

Because of a tight time schedule (the tapes were 
to arrive before December 26, the earliest time the 
agencies would be holding their meetings) the mes- 
sage was taped in the training room at the home of- 
fice rather than at the Boston studio which arranged 


Hello from Boston . . New England Mutual's pres- 
ident, O. Kelley Anderson (left) and agency de- 
partment vice-president John Barker, Jr. await their 
turn at the mike during taping session while George 
G. Joseph, second vice-president, agency depart- 
ment, acting as emcee, reads message from script. 
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for dubbing it in quantity through its connections in 
New York. The promotion department was pleasant- 
ly surprised to find that prices for the tapes, dubbed 
with their message, was less, because of the quantity 
used, than that of blank tapes purchased retail. 


INFORMALITY STRESSED . . The introduction em- 
phasized that this was an informal message, in order 
to head off possible criticism in the event that sound 
control and other technical features were not quite 
up to studio quality. 

After each participant had read his script through 
several times, the tape recording itself was made in 
less than one hour. A practice tape was made first, 
then played back so that the men could criticize and 
improve on their own performance, and then the 
message was taped in final form. 

The 100 dubbed tapes arrived a week later, de- 
layed by a record December snowstorm, and with 
each, a box and mailing carton of corrugated card- 
board. They were personalized the same day, in a 
three-hour session. As fast as they were completed, 
they were slipped into the boxes and the pre-labeled 
cartons and rushed into the mails, working from 
Hawaii to the east cost to gain as much time as 
possible. 

A long lead of blank tape had been left at the 
beginning of each reel to accommodate the person- 
alization, done by the agency second vice-president 
who had acted as moderator for the entire tape. He 
recorded a standard lead-in paragraph in which only 
three words had to be changed. Experimentation 
showed that backing off just six revolutions from the 
dubbed message would allow for a smooth transi- 
tion into the dubbed part. 


FOREWARNED . . Each general agent had been pre- 
viously alerted that the tape was coming, and told 
how long it would run (about 11 minutes) and the 
speed (7%) inches per second at which it played. 
If the agency didn’t own a tape recorder, they had 
time to rent or borrow one for the meeting. 

The complete cost for the 100 dubbed tapes, 100 
boxes and 100 mailing cartons, and handling and 
shipment expense from Boston to New York and 
back, was $213. The mailing was done both first 
class and air mail, depending on the location of the 
agency, with first class postage costing 29 cents and 
air postage 48 cents. A company-owned recorder 
used in training and editorial work was used for the 
initial recording and personalization. 

The results far exceeded expectations. According 
to Philip Brady, assistant sales promotion manager, 
“The field as a whole was greatly pleased with the 
tape, and the reaction from many individual general 
agents and agents was highly enthusiastic. A tape 
will never take the place of a personal visit, but it 
sure beats a letter or printed report for conveying a 
sincere, person-to-person message where distance is 
a barrier.” 

Continued on page 122 
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WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 


You can have a lot of editorial savvy when you 
print more advertising pages than any other magazine. 


To prove it, The Journal has built up an editorial 
staff of 47 oil-wise people with more than 600 years 
of experience. The Journal can furnish that kind of 
editorial quality only because its advertising volume— 
4,000 more pages than its nearest competitor —foots 
the bill. 


As you might expect, an editorial force of that 
size has sharpened and refined The Journal until its 
readership is now several times that of our closest 
competitor. 


The three things just naturally go together— 
editorial strength, greater readership, and more adver- 
tising. Editorial quality fosters readership, readership 
heightens the impact of advertising, and advertising 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulso, Oklahoma 


pays the bill for the editorial powerhouse that builds 
each issue of The Journal. 


You can get in on the triangle. Your advertising 
dollar in The Journal not only sells your product, 
but also builds your own reading audience. You can’t 
beat that for doubling your money’s value. 
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Does your 
advertisin 


agency 
Dig Deep 
for Sales 


The purpose of an advertisement is to 
convey an idea ..a sales idea. And, an 
advertisement’s effectiveness can be no 
greater than the effectiveness of this idea. 
Clever presentation, advertising gim- 
micks, or unusual illustrative techniques 
may attract attention .. even comment. 
But without a powerful sales idea, the 
advertisement must inevitably be a dud. 


Good sales ideas are not dreamed up in 
an ivory tower. They require a first-hand 
understanding of the problems and needs 
of the men who specify the product. . 
plus a thorough understanding of the 
product itself and how it can solve the 
prospect’s problems. 


Be sure your advertising agency digs 
deep . . to uncover the essential facts 
that will enable it to come up with bright, 
fresh, and above all, powerful sales ideas. 


We shall be pleased to tell you how we 
uncover the facts to develop strong sales 
ideas for our clients’ advertising. Our 


telephone number is MOhawk 4-8355. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


17 East Erie Street 
Chicago |! 1, Illinois 


the 
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continued from p. 120 


Vol. 1, No. J. of a new miniature magazine from K Slide 


How to make 
windows from 
‘fish bladders 


SEE PAGE 5 


| What is a thunking 
man’s window? 
~ SEE PAGE 8 


Win $100! 
Suggest a name 
for this magazine 
SEE PAGE 3 
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CITES STURGEON BLADDERS 





Zany mailer promotes aluminum 
windows for Kendall-Addington 


In a highly imaginative departure 
from usual industrial brochures, Ken- 
dall-Addington, Fresno, Cal., has 
produced a mailer to capriciously 
startle the building industry. 

Kendall-Addington is one of 63 alu- 
minum window manufacturers on the 
West Coast. K-A claims to make more 
different types of sliding windows, of 
better quality and at lower prices 
than most other window manufactur- 
ers on the West Coast. Only two 
years old, K-A hopes to ascend to the 
pinnacle in its field. It already is 
among the top three. 

K-A’s off-beat mailer is hefping it 
to maintain this position. It is specif- 
ically designed to arouse the curiosity 
of those who see it. The envelope, of 
startling aqua and orchid, is covered 
with illustrations and a quasi-table of 


Startling . . Envelope for unorthodox 
mailer promoting aluminum windows. 
Off-beat art and color scheme are at- 
tention-getters, yet don't fall short of 
the over-all goal of making sales 
points for K-A. 
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(Dom To Earth Approach) 


What every salesman needs . 


. This original schematic was first published in April 


as part of a sales newsletter circulated by PCA Electronics, Inc., to its 60-odd 
salesmen throughout the country. Designed by Hal Proppe, sales manager for 
the West Coast manufacturer of pulse transformers and delay lines, the “cir- 
cuit” contains all the “components” for a well-conceived sales campaign. Ac- 
companying instructions, under the heading of “Let's get more business,” sug- 
gest that “Before this ‘Amplifier’ can function, each of the parameters, derived 
from tried-and-true sales principles, must be integrated into your organization by 


plugging in the amplifier.” 
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contents with such headings as; 
“How houses are laid out to save the 
surveyor trouble (Frank Lloyd 
Wright on light)” and “How to make 
windows from fish bladders.” These 
interest-provoking headlines are more 
thoroughly understood upon reading 
the contents of the brochure. 

K-A uses an historical approach in 
the inclusion of the definition for 
isinglass made from the bladders of 
sturgeon. Also among the humorous 
paragraphs in the brochure is a sec- 
tion, more serious in tone, by Frank 
Lloyd Wright about the positioning 
of houses to eliminate a “dark side” 
and how the surveyors’ unimaginative 
practice of laying out cities from 
north to south and east to west makes 
it difficult for the architects to achieve 
their desired effects. 

Although written in a humorous 
vein with unusual art and layout, the 


mailer is able to get across sales | 
Some of the | 


points successfully. 
unique processes of making and han- 


dling “K-slide” windows are discussed | 


in the brochure. K-A makes its own 
screens. Other window manufacturers 
neither make their own screens nor 
ship them with the windows. “That 
means,” says the brochure, “the dis- 


tributor has to make some poor joker | 

. . | 
go to work matching screens to win- | 
dows. If a number of them don’t fit, 


he has a perfect right to go tell it to 
the chaplain.” Because K-A ships its 
screens and windows in one unit, the 


brochure adds, the company has a | 


“corporate heart of gold.” 

The mail campaign is to be a con- 
tinuing program with 25,000 of the 
light touch mailers distributed every 
six weeks to architects, building de- 
signers, contractors, distributors and 
dealers. Kendall-Addington’s agency, 
the Lansdale Co., Los Angeles, 
dreamed up the program. * 





What's Yours? 


Had any outstanding sales promotion 
ideas recently? Why not send the de- 
tails, along with photographs, samples 
or other illustrative material, and/or 
documented measurements of results 
achieved, to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor, INpUsTRIAL MARKETING, 200 
E. Illinois; Chicago 11, Ill. Who 
knows—you may be sitting on an 
award winner, and keeping a good 
story from our readers. 











Will a Country Club membership 
pay off in sales contacts? 


Joining a country club for sales contacts 
is a good idea, but is it practical? Such 
social contacts are not only expensive, 
but they are not available in sufficiently 
large numbers. 


On the other hand, sales executives esti- 
mate it costs from 7 to 17 dollars for 
every call a salesman makes under nor- 
mal selling conditions. Any way you 
look at it, a sales lead costs money. 


To reduce selling costs, our customers, 
who employ more than 250,000 sales- 
men regularly use Reply-O-Letter— 
direct mail’s most effective contact- 
maker. You can, too. 


As the name implies, there’s a Built-In 
reply card in a special “pocket” behind 
Reply-O-Letter. No stamp is needed to 
reply, not even a signature! 











REPLY-O-LETTER ORDINARY LETTER 


Above is Reply-O-Letter (A), and an 
ordinary letter (B). When a prospective 
buyer receives the ordinary letter his 
natural reaction is to pick up the loose 
reply card and read the offer without 
first having read the sales message. 
When this happens he feels he is asked 
to decide on something he doesn’t know 
very much about. Now see how Reply-O- 
Letter works: the letter with its strong 
selling message is read first. The copy 
has an opportunity to convince the 
reader. In addition, the life of a Reply- 
O-Letter is longer because letter-and- 
reply-card are never separated until the 
buyer is ready to act. Reply-O-Letter 
boosts your direct mail results by as 
much as 30% to 50%. One user says, 


“Spending money for an ordinary letter 
is like buying a suit without pockets”! 


eS 


‘ 


See how Reply-O-Letter cuts through 
office routine. No secretary needed. No 
envelope. No stamp. Not evena signature. 


All the sales contacts you want! 


For over 26 years the Reply-O-Letter 
organization has helped prepare and 
launch literally thousands of programs 
to produce sales contacts for all kinds 
of products and services and under all 
kinds of circumstances. Our writers and 
artists, our unequalled experience and 
our record of tangible results are your 
assurance of maximum sales contacts for 
your salesmen. Yet, you can be sure 
Reply-O-Letter costs less than an ordi- 
nary multigraphed filled-in letter with 
card loosely enclosed. 


Why join a country club? Perhaps the 
question should be...when? Try Reply- 
O-Letter first. A lot of men can afford to 
belong to country clubs because of the 
profitable sales contacts they gained via 
Reply-O-Letter. 


Reply-O-Letter can help you. Our book- 
Paice let, “The 3 R’s of 
7 % Direct Mail” tells 
i ae how...Send for it 
4 +  today...on your let- 
‘eae ah “ terhead, please. 














REPLY-O-LETTER 
4 Central Park West * New York 23 
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A man who knows his way around in advertising Chairman of the Board, Chicago agency. Photo by Arnold Newmé 
knows that businesspapers take special talent, special 

pains—and pay off in special rewards, special satis- 

faction. For here you’re talking to fellow pros— 

men as impatient with the trite and dull and com- 

monplace as you are yourself. Selling businessmen 

always calls for your best . . . in businesspapers. 


Advertising in businesspapers 
means business . .. because businesspapers 


are the most direct, penetrating and economical way to cultivate 
specialized markets. Remember, all good selling is specialized 
and nothing specializes like the business press. 


GOOD BUSINESS ADVERTISING WORKS BEST IN A GOOD BUSINESSPAPER—A BOUGHT-AND-PAID-FOR ABP PAPER. qd): 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. + 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, ill. « 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D.C. P 
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SID BERNSTEIN SAYS 


So what’s complex? 
AIA’s plan, that’s what 


@ In my capacity as sometime editorial writer for 
a sister publication of this august journal, I had the 
temerity, a few weeks ago, to express some regret 
about the complexity of the Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ plan to develop company member- 
ships. 

I attributed the plan largely or entirely to an ef- 
fort to widen the financial support of AIA, and said 
I hope it succeeds, but that most members thought 
the plan advanced at Boston “had a great many com- 
plexities,” that it “seems to have all the possibilities 
of creating a sort of super association within AIA 
ranks,” and that while I hoped it worked easily and 
well, I was a little dubious about the arrangement 
whereby company members would form a special 
group within the association. 

I also confessed that I didn’t understand the fine 
points of the proposal, and that maybe I didn’t un- 
derstand any of it. 

With this latter proposition several people have 
agreed wholeheartedly. While I have not been ex- 
actly deluged with rebuttals, there have been sev- 
eral, uniformly indicating that I not only don’t un- 
derstand the proposals, but that I am willfully avoid- 
ing the very simple mental exercise it would require 
for me to understand and appreciate the AIA action. 

Nobody has actually said, in my hearing, that 
only an idiot like me could fail to understand the 
purpose and meaning of this move, but several have 
come reasonably close to suggesting this notion. My 
correspondents don’t agree on everything (for ex- 
ample, one of them takes me to task quite severely 
for asserting that financial needs have anything to do 
with the company membership proposal, while oth- 
ers don’t debate this point at all), but they are com- 
pletely agreed that there is nothing “complex” 
about the plan. 

In fact, AIA prexy John Freeman says he thinks 
he understands the action pretty well, and he’s 
darned if he can see what’s so complex about it, 
while the inimitable Willis Jensen of Rochester 
says the complexities of the by-laws adopted in Bos- 
ton escape him, and adds: 


“The proposal is not a money-making scheme; the 
only complexity lies in speculation; no good AIA 
chapter program is likely to be harmed by any fore- 
seeable development.” 

So... I'm sorry, fellows, but I stick to my guns; 
a good many AIA members, including me, thought 
in Boston and still think that the plan has a great 
many complexities and that it has all the possibilities 
of creating a sort of super-association within AIA. 
I said it, and I’m glad. 

To one correspondent who was willing to give me 
credit for reasonable intelligence and a kind heart, 
even though he thought I was confused, I wrote: 

“It seems to me that, in this company membership 
plan as it finally emerged, you are trying to build 
an entirely new house on an old foundation, and 
this doesn’t make sense. This was the trouble with 
the ISIM plan of a couple of years ago, too. The 
change was simply too drastic to classify as a change 
in direction of an existing association. 

“To accomplish the kind of thing you have in 
mind, I am afraid you need a new association, not 
a re-made one. I think you can have AIA as it exists 
now, or you can have a totally different kind of op- 
eration, as is at least hinted by the company mem- 
bership plan; but I doubt very much that you can 
have them both together in the same organization. 
Their aims and ideas are simply too far apart.” 

The plan is complex, and all the protestations to 
the contrary and semantic juggling won't make it 
less so. My personal dictionary defines “complex” as 
roughly the opposite of “simple,” and if anyone 
thinks those by-laws are simple and easy to under- 
stand—along with their implications and all the open 
holes they leave—then he is much more adept at the 
complex and the abstruse than I am. 

Having said all this, let me repeat what I also 
said in that editorial a couple of weeks ago . . . that 
I hope the AIA proposal works out easily and well. 
In this instance, as in many other instances in which 
I have been involved, it would be nice to be wrong. 
Entirely aside from everything else, a considerable 
number of very nice guys have devoted an un- 
conscionable amount of thought, time and energy in 
recent years to trying to get AIA and its predeces- 
sor association turned around and headed toward a 
clear-cut future. 

They deserve to succeed. 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


Do results justify cost 
of ‘basic’ ad research? 


Everyone agrees it would be ‘nice’ to have answers to such questions as: 


‘What are the sales—and other—effects of industrial advertising?’ But do in- 


dustrial companies consider this information important enough to spend the 


money to dig it out? Here’s what our management panel says. 


Small budget limits efforts, 
ad research ‘costs too much’ 


By JERVIS C. WEBB 

President & General Manager 
Jervis B. Webb Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 


@ | must admit that our company does not engage 
in basic advertising research for one reason—it costs 
too much. We have a low, six-figure budget and, 
quite frankly, we are working it to death trying to 
get inquiries—inquiries of the caliber that will lead 
to sales. 

In the past we engaged in a considerable amount 
of institutional advertising and promotion aimed at 
nothing more than establishing our company name 
(“corporate image,” I believe, is what the profes- 
sionals call it). Lately we have had to forego all 
institutional promotion for hard-hitting product-type 
promotion. Whether it is a trade show, a direct mail 
piece, a magazine advertisement or any other me- 
dium of promotion, our efforts are focused on seek- 
ing out the man who is contemplating a system 
such as we manufacture. The only method of adver- 
tising research we are using at present is this ques- 
tion: “Did it produce good inquiries?” And, to be 
perfectly honest, when we get back to institutional 
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promotion once again, I don’t think we will spend 
any more money on advertising research than what 
it might cost for a report from one of the reader 
service groups. 

With a small budget such as ours we like to see 
every dollar going into efforts that put our name 
and our product where they can best be seen by our 
special audience. 


Research inherent in agency, 
ad department functions 


By NEIL C. HURLEY, JR. 

Board Chairman & President 
Thor Power Tool Co. 
Aurora, Ill. 


@ We do not research advertising to the point of 
making that a specific program and budgeting it 
accordingly. Sales promotion of our products is natu- 
rally of primary concern to company management 
and to our sales divisions. 

To secure effective promotion through advertis- 
ing, we rely upon and cooperate with our advertis- 
ing department and with our advertising agency. 
We believe both of these sources are qualified to 
recommend and to conduct the advertising that is 
best suited to accomplishing our sales goals. 

Continued on page 128 











Agency Men Recommend 


.,. Industrial Publishing Corporation magazines 
to cover nine specialized markets 


a. 





in the 
Transportation and 
Physical Distribution 
Management Fields 


Thomas R. White 
Account Executive 
Robert Conahay, Inc. 
New York City, New York 


Tom White 

recommends 

HANDLING & SHIPPING 

for New York Central Railroad 


“The New York Central wants to reach a specific 
audience of traffic and transportation management 
men who specify how goods are to be shipped. We 
recommend HANDLING & SHIPPING on the basis of its 
low cost per reader and per inquiry. 

“We feel that HANDLING & SHIPPING does a good job 
of reaching the prime influences and that our story of 
the ‘new’ New York Central is well received in the 
editorial setting provided by HANDLING & SHIPPING.” 


‘Handling-Shipping 





MARKET: The men responsible 
for product movement, 
storage and distribution at 
every level of industry. 


CIRCULATION: 75,000 
bi-monthly, audited by B.P.A. 
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continued from p. 126 


We feel that the money we invest in sales promo- 
tion and advertising definitely includes the area of 
advertising research—that is what our advertising 
department is paid to accomplish in its normal 
function, and that is what we consider our advertis- 
ing agency earns in commissions derived from care- 
fully selected media. 


Raytheon ad research directed 
at producing more immediate results 


By RICHARD E. KRAFVE 
President 

Raytheon Co. 
Lexington, Mass. 


@ Like most other large industrial companies, we 
do a substantial amount of research every year on 
various aspects of our advertising and sales promo- 
tion programs. Some of our recent studies cover 
these areas: 


1. Survey among engineers to determine how they 
rate Raytheon, as against our competitors, as a sup- 
plier of various product lines—by specific product or 
service features which have been featured in ad- 
vertising; 


2. Research to determine attitudes toward Raytheon 
and other electronics companies by the financial and 
business communities; these attitudes are affected, in 
part, by advertising; 


3. Field research among our distributors and dealers 
as to the effectiveness of our various promotion pro- 
grams as compared with those of our competitors; 


4. The first part of a two-stage study in connection 





Publishing Corporation | 


This approach is daring . . . dramatic. We put the 
factory above the president’s picture. 




















with a new advertising campaign in the aircraft and 
missile field. It will provide a base line for the sec- 
ond phase—judging the effect of a new program 
after it has been in effect for one year. 


5. A survey among customers and prospects to de- 
termine the type of industrial advertising which they 
find most interesting and useful in order to help 
determine the direction of our copy; 


6. Careful analysis of inquiries and sales which can 
be traced directly to our advertising. 


Much depends on one’s definition of “basic” re- 
search. We believe that our advertising research is 
basic to our particular business although it is not 
completely similar to that being done by, for ex- 
ample, DuPont. In some areas, however, it is focused 
on the same problems. 

We do not allocate any fixed percentage of our 
advertising budgets to what you define as “basic” 
research; where we have a need, we appropriate 
special budgets on a task basis for research, the re- 
sults of which will be directly useful in charting our 
advertising course. 

With regard to the more sophisticated type of so- 
called “basic” research, we will certainly watch fu- 
ture developments with great interest. At the mo- 
ment, however, we are directing our research di- 
rectly to the drive shaft and concentrating Raytheon 
promotion budgets on producing results for today 
and the near-term future. 


Feels 1% of ad budget 
inadequate for research 


By P. A. SPRAGUE, JR. 
President 

Hays Corp. 

Michigan City, Ind. 


@ The only advertising research we do is in the 
form of close evaluation of the quality and quantity 
of inquiries garnered from both ads and news re- 
leases. Obviously, answers to “what, when, how, and 
where should we advertise?” plus “how effective is 
this advertising?” would be of extreme interest to us, 
would help us in more effectively distributing our 
rather restricted advertising dollar. 

However, to spend 1% or even 5 or 10% of this 
budget on market and advertising research would 
scratch the surface just enough to make us realize 
the inadequacy of such a research program. Frank- 
ly, we have developed several ad formats of a very 
informal nature which consistently net high quality 
response. The market research involved in develop- 
ing the style consisted primarily of watching just 
these very responses . . . how many and in what 

Continued on page 130 





in the 
Industrial 
Safety Field 


James F. Ewing 

Account Supervisor 

Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


James F. Ewing 

recommends 

OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 

for Mine Safety Appliances Company 


“OCCUPATIONAL HAzarps meets a number of media 
schedule requirements for our client, Mine Safety 
Appliances Company. 


“We consistently recommend OH because of its help- 
ful editorial, its audience selectivity, and its contin- 
uing evidence of reader acceptance. 


“To keep industry up-to-date on our client’s solu- 
tions to safety problems, we use a well-rounded media 
schedule. We use OccUPATIONAL Hazarps because of 
its demonstrated ability to generate a favorable reader 
response among known buyers of safety equipment.” 





MARKET: Known buyers of 
industrial plant safety, fire 
protection and housekeeping 
equipment and supplies. 
CIRCULATION: 23,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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in the 

Power 
Transmission 
Field 


Robert A. Mueller 

Account Executive 

Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Bob Mueller 

recommends 

POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 
for Stearns Electric 


“We recommended Power TRANSMISSION DESIGN to 
Stearns Electric on the basis of its distribution to the 
volume specifiers of O.E.M. power transmission equip- 
ment. Geographic, job function and S.I.C. break- 
downs of inquiries have verified the recommendation. 


“In addition, we found that PTD’s Franchise-Paid 
Circulation has helped Stearns Electric improve its 
patterns of distribution by building up distributor 
coverage.” 





MARKET: The total market 
for power transmission 
equipment for both O.E.M. 
and in-plant use. 


CIRCULATION: 40,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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continued from p. 129 


form. In effect, the research was buried in the cost 
of the ads themselves. 

Perhaps our experience simply confirms the truism 
that it is the small advertiser with restricted cover- 
age who really needs research but cannot afford it, 
while the large advertiser more readily saturates 
the media to cover all angles without benefit of too 
much basic research. 


Most fruitful ad research 
today comes from associations 


By RALPH L. GRAY 
Board Chairman 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 


@ “Research or die” has become a well recognized 
theme in the highly competitive business world of 
today. 

Many companies now realize that research can 
no longer be confined to products and processes, but 
must include well ordered investigation into the in- 
tangibles as well. Advertising is certainly one of 
these. 

Most of the really fruitful basic research in ad- 
vertising today is being done on a cooperative basis 
by associations and foundations. This approach 
avoids duplication of effort and permits pooling of 
information. 

Armco participates in many of these joint projects 
and we have found them well worth our while. In 
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addition, our own market development staff carries 
on a great deal of fundamental research in markets 
and how they can best be reached. This work in- 
cludes detailed studies of the many ways product 
acceptance can be gained in each market. Naturally 
the results of these studies are applied to our ad- 
vertising techniques. 

Because of the many contradictions encountered 
in the measurement of advertising results, it is ap- 
parent that a great deal more research work needs 
to be done in this field. In some areas, particularly 
the determination of effective readership, we believe 
that publications should step up their efforts. In 
others, such as market measurement, companies 
themselves must develop more accurate tools. 

Basic research in advertising is in its infancy, and 
is sure to grow rapidly as marketing problems be- 
come increasingly complex. 


‘We use, weight and adapt 
available research data’ 


By LLOYD HALE 
President 

G. H. Tennant Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ We do not use basic advertising research direct- 
ly, since we feel that the costs for adequate coverage 
of our multiple markets would be too high. 

But we do run pre-tests of copy appeals and head- 
lines, and field reviews of ads, illustrations, themes, 
and sequence of product features preferred by our 
potential customers. 

We are inclined to feel that companies of our size 
can profit from the general advertising research done 
by Industrial Advertising Research Institute and 
similar organizations. In many cases very little adap- 
tation is needed to convert such material into spe- 
cifically useful data. 

Since advertising is not an exact science and will 
never be, I do think the term “basic research” in 
this area is not very well defined nor understood. 
We must not expect precise and predictable answers 
when human behavior is involved. But we can and 
should expect to find general response trends that 
are helpful. 

All of us need better yardsticks in measuring ad- 
vertising effectiveness. Fortunately there has been a 
marked increase in the volume of research data 
available from government sources, advertising agen- 
cies, industrial bureaus and associations, trade pub- 
lications, and the like. 

Intelligent use of this material, properly weighted 
and adapted to our individual company needs, seems 
to me the best course for us at our present size—in 
terms of results per dollar invested. * 





in the 
Precision Parts 
Field 


Robert H. Derek 

Media Director 
McHenry-Derek Advertising 
Greensburg, Penna 


Robert H. Derek 

recommends 

PRECISION METAL MOLDING 

for Latrobe Steel Company and 
Latrobe Die Casting Company 


“We recommended PrEcIsSION METAL MOLDING to 
these two clients because of its specialized editorial 
content, directed to important men in the die casting 
and extrusion markets. It has broad, qualified circu- 
lation to men who design, produce and purchase die 
castings, dies and extrusion tooling. 

“Good customer action resulting from past and cur- 
rent ad campaigns in Precision Meta Mo.pInc has 
substantiated our selection.” 


Precision 


Metal Molding 


MARKET: The men who design 
and buy precision metal 
molded parts as well as the 
equipment and materials 

used to make them. 


CIRCULATION: 23,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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in the 
Welding Field 


W. B. Schindler 

Account Executive 
Griswold-Eshleman Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bill Schindler 


recommends 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION 
for Lincoln Electric 


“WELDING DesIcn & FABRICATION reaches every level 
of welding activity: the designers, the engineers and 
metallurgists, and the men who use welding as a 
production tool. This is why we recommend it to 
our client, Lincoln Electric. 


“When it is our intention to move readers to action, 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION proves itself to be 
one of our most productive media.” 


MARKET: The volume users 
of welding equipment, plus 
welding design specialists and 
major distributors of 

welding equipment. 


CIRCULATION: 38,600 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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LIGHT fide 
IN DISCUSS 


‘Paid gives higher 
readership to ads’ 


By JOHN BABCOCK 

Senior Vice-President 
Associated Business Publications 
New York 


@ My job is to discuss a subject Jay Sharp, ad 
manager, Aluminum Co. of America, is quoted as 
saying “ranks in importance with the study of the 

navel.” 
What is this fascinating subjectP—“wantedness”— 
Continued on page 134 
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@ Joun Bascock joined Associ- 
ated Business Publications in 
November, 1951, after working 
for McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
for a year and a half. His first 
ABP job was as director of in- 
formation services. He was 
named staff vice-president in 
1958 and senior vice-president 
in 1960. His responsibilities include such ABP 
member services as information, agency credit, 
standards, circulation policy, production manage- 
ment, employment, legislation and industry statis- 
tics. He is 36 and a Columbia University graduate. 
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HEAT DECREASING 
PAID VS. FREE 


Editor’s Note: Because the controversy over 
paid and controlled circulation of business 
papers has dragged on so long and fre- 
quently been so bitter, we have been 
pleased to see evidences of less heat and 
more light emerging. There are still oppos- 
ing viewpoints, but the articles appearing 
here show that they can be advanced with 
candor and good will on both sides. Mr. 
Babcock’s article was adapted from a talk 
at last spring’s ABP meeting. Mr. Haywood’s 
article was written expressly for IM to pre- 
sent the controlled circulation story. 


‘Advertisers don’t care 


how they get books’ 


By MARSHALL HAYWOOD, JR. 
President 

Haywood Publishing Co. 
Chicago 


@ The old story of paid versus controlled circula- 
tion carried many typical American reactions and is 
a kind of history of what happens in the United 
States. Historically, Douglas gave Lincoln the pub- 
licity and recognition he needed to be elected presi- 

Continued on page 135 


@ MARSHALL Haywoop, Jpr., 
went direct from college in 
1934 to the Haywood Publish- 
ing Co., and by 1942, when he 
entered service, he had become 
general manager of Haywood’s 
printing plant. He returned to 
the company as vice-president 
in 1945, and was named presi- 
dent in 1949. He was one of the original directors 
when National Business Publications was organized 
in 1948, and was elected NBP chairman last March. 
His article, he says, is his own opinion, not an offi- 
cial NBP statement. 





in the 
Material 
Handling 
Field 


H. L. Anderson 

Account Executive 

Gray & Rogers 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Andy Anderson 


recommends 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 
for Exide Industrial Batteries 


“Our media analyses have shown that MATERIAL 
HANDLING ENGINEERING does an excellent job of 
reaching the men whose responsibilities include the 
specification and purchase of batteries for electric 
industrial trucks. 

“We use this magazine because of its reputation, its 
sound editorial, its penetration of the market, and its 
coverage of known buyers. Over the years, it has 
consistently been an important part of Exide’s indus- 
trial advertising efforts.” 


MARKET: Volume buyers of 
material handling, 
packaging and shipping 
equipment and supplies. 


CIRCULATION: 45,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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in the 
Fluid Power 
Field 


Robert J. Terbrueggen 
Media Director 

Clark & Bobertz, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


R. J. Terbrueggen 
recommends 

HYDRAULICS & PNEUMATICS 
for Ross Operating Valve 


“We recommend Hyprau.ics & PNEUMATICS for our 
client because Franchise-Paid Circulation delivers 
the book to the men who control the purchase of 
air valves for both O.E.M. and in-plant uses. In addi- 
dition, HyprauLics & PNrEuMATICS creates the edi- 
torial ‘climate’ which we feel is right for Ross Operat- 
ing Valve Company.” 





MARKET: Design and 
manufacturing engineers 
who specify fluid power for 
industrial, mobile and 
aero space use. 


CIRCULATION: 32,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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PAID CIRCULATION .. 
continued from p. 132 


the plus value of paid circulation. 

Now when a big advertiser says that, it makes us 
boiling mad. We get on our high horse and start 
spouting about good publishing—and say that the 
paid publisher is the only real authentic publisher . 
that paid publishing is the only true way of com- 
munication with the reader . . that free publishing 
is not publishing, but merely a highly developed 
form of direct mail. And on and on and on. 


THE ADVERTISER ISN’T LISTENING . . All this is true, 
but I submit that we shouldn’t get mad because the 
advertiser pays no attention, and, moreover, doesn’t 
understand. 

Why should he? What he’s interested in are his 
own problems. All these problems relate to advertis- 
ing effectively—to help sell more of the company’s 
products and services. And when you look at it this 
way, it’s mighty hard to see w hy the advertiser 
should believe paid circulation is a vitally important 
subject. What he wants is readership for his adver- 
tising. He couldn't care less about a publisher's dis- 
tribution problem. 


LET’S FACE IT . . The free papers have gained ac- 
ceptance today—an acceptance we better all finally 
admit exists and stop whistling in the dark, hoping 
something will come along and blow them away. 

When the free publications were just beginning 
to get their foot in the door, the paid papers made 
the fatal mistake of counteracting this initial victory 
by going around for years saying, “Hell, those throw- 
away sheets, who reads them?” . . “Something given 
free has no value”—and all stich negative selling. 
What happened is history. The buyer didn’t buy it 
because he knew he had evidence from ads he ran in 
the free books, that they were being read. 

All right, so we made a mistake and it’s evident it 
has haunted us right up to today, when a man like 
Mr. Sharp says paid-free ranks with contemplation 
of one’s navel. 

This hassle has in fact gone on so long and so 
much heat has been generated and so many minds 
have been made up, that some publishers, once 
staunch champions of paid, express the hope that 
we bury the issue. And this attitude gains favor with 
the younger generation coming up—the publishers 
of tomorrow—they find controversy distasteful. This 
is the new breed who say, “Let’s sell positively!” 
Which translated often means, give the advertiser 
what he wants. He wants numbers—give him num- 
bers. He doesn’t want to talk circulation, so don’t. 
He wants SIC, give it to im. Give ’im anything he 
wants to get the business, the hell with trying to 
teach him about publishing. 

Well, I like to think I’m a member of this younger 
generation, but I don’t feel that the paid publishing 
principles we stand for should be quietly buried and 
forgotten. 





ROOM FOR COMPETITION . . But neither do I think 
we should go around yelling to the tree tops, “Paid 
is best. Free stinks!” It’s no longer an either/or prop- 
osition—it hasn’t been for a number of years. There 
are some good free publications providing a service 
to their industries—just as there are good gas stoves 
and good electric stoves, and foreign cars and U.S. 
compacts, and railroads and trucks. This is a com- 
petitive free enterprise system, that we still have in 
America, and so let’s compete just as every product 
in the market place does by picking out our product 
features—the plus values we can offer, of which paid 
circulation is one, but only one of many, and sell 
positively by holding our product up and asking the 
buyer to compare. 

Let’s go about selling paid on a quiet, reasonable, 
comparative basis. Admitting that all is not pure 
black and white, but that we have a belief in a way 
of publishing that we honestly feel builds high read- 
ership for the advertiser, which is what he wants to 
buy. ® 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION .. 


continued from p. 133 


dent. Before the great debates, Douglas was known 
and Lincoln was not. Much more recently, Mr, Nix- 
on put Mr. Kennedy before the public with their de- 
bates on tv. In each instance, the better known man, 
before the debates, lent his public appeal to the 
cause of the other one and went down before the 
sudden exposure to the public of his competitor, 
whose appearance he himself had had a large part 
in promulgating. 

To a certain extent the same thing happened in 
the great debate between paid and controlled circu- 
lation. People honestly didn’t know much about con- 
trolled circulation until paid circulation kicked up 
such a fuss over it that everybody got interested in 
it. In all three of these situations there were very 
able men and ideas on both sides. But in each in- 
stance the one creating a platform for the other to 
perform on started out far ahead, and with complete 
confidence of victory—and ended up getting the 
other fellow the spotlight. 


WHO CARES? . . For all practical purposes whether 
a business publication is paid or controlled is now of 
very little moment to readers or advertisers. Most of 
them don’t care much which way it is. It is merely 
a choice of a method of distribution by the pub- 
lisher, a choice which is made by the publisher, ac- 
cording to his best judgment on how he can proper- 
ly cover the readership and contribute valuable infor- 
mation to his particular industry. 

Companies selling tangible goods—food, clothing, 
drugs, cosmetics, housewares—use many methods of 
distribution. Some have their own direct sales force. 
Some use distributors and dealers who handle 
many other competitive items. Some sell by maga- 
zines, direct mail, newspaper, radio and ty. Our 
competitive system seems to permit a volume of 

Continued on page 136 





in the 
Office Field 


Samuel A. Allen 
Media Director 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Chicago, Illinois 


Samuel A. Allen 
recommends 

MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 
for A. B. Dick Company 


‘“MopERN OFFICE Procepures’ editorial appeal and 
large circulation help A. B. Dick reach an important 
marketing area. Teamed with other good publica- 
tions, our client’s advertising in MOpDERN OFFICE 
PROCEDURES is directed to people whose titles and 
functions create a community of interest in business 
communication systems, duplicating and copying 
supplies and equipment.” 


MARKET: Known buyers of 
office supplies, furnishings 
and equipment. 


CIRCULATION: 102,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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in the 
Refrigeration 
and 
Airconditioning 
Field 


Milton L. Krist 

Media Director 

Howard Swink Advertising 
Marion, Ohio 


Milton L. Krist 
recommends 

THE REFRIGERATION AND 
AIRCONDITIONING BUSINESS 
for Ranco, Incorporated 


“In our estimation, THE REFRIGERATION & AIR- 
CONDITIONING BUSINESS magazine is one of the top 
trade books published. 


“We recommended it for Ranco because it reaches the 
contractor-dealers, distributors and manufacturers 
who must be sold. It is the only full-time merchan- 
dising magazine in the refrigeration and aircondition- 
ing industry, and uses the merchandising-educational 
approach necessary for the audience we want.” 





MARKET: The installing 
contractor-dealer in 
airconditioning, and industrial 
and commercial refrigeration 


CIRCULATION: 31,000 monthly, 
audited by B.P.A. 
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CONTROLLED CIRCULATION .. 


continued from p. 135 


thought and action which recognizes no particular 
bounds in this regard. Each method of distribution— 
whether it be that of our everyday living goods, or 
magazines—has its own advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 


CONTROLLED PERFECTION . . Over the past 30 years, 
publishers of controlled circulation magazines have 
been developing and perfecting their system of dis- 
tribution. As evidence of this fact are the gradual 
changes in rules and regulations of BPA, whose 
board is a tripartite body consisting of advertisers, 
agencies and publishers each in equal numbers. 
Another illustration: In past years, it was felt that 
controlled magazines must have larger numbers than 
their paid competitors to properly cover the field 
and to cover it in depth. But in many instances—in 
the past few years—this situation has been reversed 
to where the paid competitors actually have had as 
much or more circulation than the controlled maga- 
zines have had. 


“UPSTARTS’ ARE AHEAD . . Since our company has 
both paid and controlled I see no particular reason 
for carrying the banner of either side because I do 
understand the advantages and disadvantages of 
both. The whole situation reminds me somewhat of 
the British attitude toward the United States a few 
decades ago. At that time they said, “Who are those 
upstarts over there?” Then they suddenly realized 
that we had gotten just as big and just as strong as 
they were (after we had gotten bigger and stronger) 
and while they still looked down their noses at us 
to a certain extent, they recognized us as being a 
first-class nation. 

I don’t see why a fair minded reader or advertiser 
should give two whoops as to how he receives a par- 
ticular magazine that is an aid to him in his busi- 
ness endeavor—so long as he does receive it in good 
condition and so long as it contains valuable infor- 
mation—both editorial and advertising. It’s up to 
the publisher to decide whether he is going to use 
paid or controlled for his distribution of his publica- 
tions. 

After all, each magazine must be sold on its own 
merits. If one has advantages over competitors in 
distribution and coverage of the field and in services 
to the industry, then that publication should use 
these advantages as a sales point and use them hard. 
If the competition has some advantages, then cer- 
tainly they ought to be expected to make use of 
them, too. 

This is a competitive country, and nobody yet has 
been able to legislate the success or failure of any 
particular type of distribution, so let’s sell our own 
advantages and try to improve our competitive posi- 
tion rather than spending our lives or our customers’ 
time waving our arms and jousting futilely on a 
dead issue. * 





IN MANUFACTURING, THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE IS 


THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION 


Fully representative of this function is 
the PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED* readership of 


THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER 


1 YOUR PRIME MARKET. It’s a provable fact that 
® the vital buying influence—in the vast majority of 
manufacturing product purchases—is the engineering 








2 YOUR PRIME PROSPECT. The vital buying in- 
® fluence you must reach is the tool and manu- 
facturing engineer. This man is a member of a skilled 








function. All that’s necessary to bear this out is to 
examine the responsibilities of this function. It’s engi- 
neering that must... 


e plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the 
machines and tools and integrate the facilities for 
efficient production 


e estimate expenditures, recommend replacement of 
equipment 

e and continually strive to improve output until unit 
cost is at a minimum and quality at its highest. 


Thus, it’s clear that the man who performs these func- 
tions is the vital buying influence in manufacturing. 








+ PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED 


To receive the magazine regularly, an individual must 
have met the requirements for membership in the 
American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers, 
foremost organization devoted to the advancement 
of scientific knowledge in the manufacturing field. 


He must have convinced a screening committee that he 
is qualified, through education and experience, to plan, 
integrate, control and improve the processes of manu- 
facturing. 


No other publication in metalworking possesses a read- 
ing audience that has been so carefully screened as to 
professional qualifications. 


This means that when you advertise in THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER, you are assured reader- 
ship by 40,000 men known to be actively interested in 
products like yours. These men are fully representative 
of THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION—the vital buying 
influence in manufacturing. 














profession, specializing in the efficient manufacturing 
of goods of all kinds. 


His work involves the use of all types of machine tools, 
presses, automation equipment, materials, jigs and 
fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He is con- 
stantly faced with the necessity of making important 
decisions. He must decide to buy, scrap, revise, substi- 
tute, modify or recommend the tools of manufacturing. 
His decisions must be based on solid information, on 
facts. 


He and more than 40,000 others of his profession find 
such solid facts in their own magazine—THE TOOL 
AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER. 


3 THE ONE BEST WAY TO REACH HIM is through 


®* his own professional magazine. THE TOOL AND 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEER is written solely for the 
engineer who creates new methods, specifies new 
equipment and coordinates manufacturing processes. 


Continuing surveys of readership assure that the maga- 
zine adheres to its prime editorial objective—that of 
keeping readers abreast of manufacturing advances 
and trends. As a result, the magazine enjoys remark- 
ably high readership—and an exceptional average 
renewal rate of 88.0% (based on December ABC state- 
ments 1951 through 1960). 


This high readership assures your advertising far more 
than usual consideration. Like the editorial content, your 
message is read by more than 40,000 tool and manu- 
facturing engineers who are constantly seeking ways to 
cut costs and increase manufacturing efficiency, the 
men who comprise industry's vital buying influence. 
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ett2s, Though Proceedings of the IRE has by far the biggest circulation of any 
technical electronics journal (71,961, ABC, as of Dec. 30, 1960) and by 

far the highest-quality of readership (67,030 readers are highly-qualified 

*evis* electronics engineers), it still offers you a low low page rate. Proceedings 
costs $810 a page, at the 12-time rate, or $11.26 per thousand readers. 


QUALITY OF READERSHIP? Consider: only 10% of Proceedings readers 
have been in the industry 5 years or less; 44% have been in it for from 
5 to 10 years; the largest group — 46% — have been in electronics from 
10 to 20 years and more. As you can see, Proceedings offers only the 
electronics elite. 


ACTION? You get that too. A Fosdick survey has established: 82% of Pro- 

ceedings readers also read the ads. 82% of 71,961 is 59,007. The number 

comme of people who read the ads in Proceedings exceeds the total circulation of 

aD. the next publication! 45% of these readers have been moved to buy to the 
tune of millions after reading the ads. 


EDITORIAL PRESTIGE? Electronics history is made each month in the pages 
of Proceedings. Here you'll find the far-ahead articles of such technical 
excellence that they remain classics for years. 


Proceedings is hence more than just an economical buy. Proceedings is the 
basic advertising buy. On its pages, through association, electronics firms 
proclaim to the world that they are really engineering firms, making equip- 
ment that can stand the scrutiny of the nation’s finest electronics minds. 
Prestige, at economical advertising rates, gives the industry a break—IRE 
dares to do it. 


%o Rati™ 


For rate card, and details of our merchandising cooperation plan, write or call today: 


Proceedings of the IRE 
72 West 45th Street « New York 36 e MU 2-6606 
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Sunshine crackers . . 
makes just one point 


Why don't 


COPY CHASERS 
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You can be twice as sure Krispys are crisp. Sunshine Krispy Crackers 
have an outer wax wrap that keeps moisture out... freshness in. Then, 
they’re doubly-protected by inner wax wraps to guard their Fi 
flaky-freshness. That’s why Sunshine Krispy out-tastes ’em all! 








industrial ads sell like this? 


Simple, one-claim consumer ads have 
it all over complicated, tell-all in- 
dustrial ads, say the Copy Chasers. 
They also tell about a few other 
shortcomings of industrial ads 


@ What's wrong with advertising is the ads, and 
what's wrong with the ads is that they are too addy. 

What we mean by that is that the ads are too 
deliberately complex; they are ads before they are 
communications—the message gets lost in the artistry. 

Too much industrial advertising is as formularized 
as a sonnet. You have a headline and probably a sub- 
head, one major and possibly several minor illustra- 


tions, some captions, a body of copy that attempts 
too much, a “close” which usually offers a piece of 
literature, a signature often consisting of the product 
name, the logotype, the company name, city of main 
office and cities of branch offices, lists of subsidiaries, 
product listing, a trademark or two, a box (of some- 
thing), and a small cut (tipped, perhaps) of the 
literature. 

All this requires some gathering-together, which 
is usually accomplished by color panels, dotted lines, 
overlays and “smears.” 

What you end up with is an ad; the message itself 
is likely to have been overwhelmed by the way the 
ink has been laid on the paper. 

We have detected an effort, on the part of certain 
advertisers of consumer goods, to simplify. You see 
more ads in Life, etc., with a single big picture, a 


single block of copy, perhaps nothing in display 
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These ads attempt to establish a single selling point—and they succeed. 
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These ads try to tell too much—the reader doesn’t know what to remember. 


type except headline and logotype, occasionally one, 
not both. Such ads, if the main illustration is a good 
one, are extremely effective in terms of communica- 
tion. 


CLEARLY SIMPLE . . The more that’s left out, the 
more clearly the message shines through. Prime 
examples are Polaroid and Volkswagen. Each is a 
tremendous advertising success story—or should we 
say: communications success story. Three other cam- 
paigns characterized by simplicity of format and a 
single impressive statement (an idea to carry away) 
are shown above and on page 139, to be compared 
with three selections from business publications 
which are more or less symptomatic of the industrial 
advertiser's compulsion to tell too much. 

We think industrial advertisers should consider 
simplifying their presentations, selecting one major 
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contrivances which, 


sales argument to illustrate and sell, eliminating the 
we are sure, create reader re- 
sistance. 

Determination to do so involves, of course, a strict 
limitation upon amount of information, plus con- 
siderable ingenuity in selection of the visual. 

We think the office equipment people have gone 
daft. We've already done a piece on office machinery 
advertising, and most of our comments were un- 
complimentary. We've been saving the Burroughs 
campaign for some unkind comment, but since this 
Underwood campaign is relatively new, we think it 
needs criticism right now. 


COLORFUL CONUNDRUA .. It’s a four-color ad, and 
it may be that in the reproduction, the display type 
doesn’t make sense. It doesn’t make sense in the 
original, either. The four letters at the top are R, 

Continued on page 142 








Emil Berliner never read MODERN PLASTICS, but he played our overture, loud 
and clear. Emil, you might say, is the patron saint of disc jockeys, the man 
who pressed the first platter out of plastic. “Bakelite,” they called it. It was a 
boon to many men in many ways, and it set off an early “boom!” in a market 
that’s been busting out all over ever since. By the early Twenties, the industry 
was too big and too busy to keep track of itself... and there was MODERN 
PLASTICS, ready and able, to record its progress and keep tabs on technology. 
Today, the lusty infant is a 61% billion lb. giant, grown 55 times its original 
size. There are at least 25 basic plastics, more than 50,000 formulations of a 
single plastic, a revolution in methods and machines...and still that same one, 
ready and able magazine. No, Emil Berliner didn’t read MODERN PLASTICS, 
but today most of your best customers and prospects do, and overwhelmingly 


prefer it to other publication. MIQDERN PLASTICS 


Authority of the field for thirty-five years - A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 770 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. orFices: Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Frankfurt, London, Tokyo. 
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available from a single source 
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Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. 
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A, P, H—in black, green, red and blue, respectively. 
R, A, P, H spell RAPH, which obviously makes no 
sense. 

The three letters in the second line are A in red, 
E in yellow, and L in purple. They spell AEL, and 
together with the letters upstairs, it all spells RAPH- 
AEL. This is one of the least entrancing headlines 
we've ever encountered. 


Auaclbrre 
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The typewriter is in blue. 
This ad is so fantastically pretentious that it al- 
most defies comment. 


EXPENSIVE SUPERFLUITY . . What’s noteworthy 
about the Aluminium Limited ad is that, like the 
Underwood (sorry, underwood) ad, it’s in four 
colors. And can you guess what's in the four colors? 

The fences around the little sketches. 
Yes, the transmission tower is encased in a blue 
fence, the bridge is surrounded by an orange fence, 
Continued on page 144 





If it interests this special engineering mind... 


Eastman-Kodak Minicard record with 6 legal-length documents, coded index data 


it’s in electronics: 


To sell the electronics engineer, you must contact a fast-moving, highly curious and constantly 


ial 
electronics 
probing mind. In a single day, an electronics man may face problems in research, design, Sercdetiy 
production or management; he may work in any one or all four areas. You must reach a 
mind which never gets its fill of information. Or y electronics magazine has an editorial staff that 
constantly scours the nation and the globe to report and interpret authoritative information in all 
four areas. That's why electronics’ readers are uniquely loyal, Tha y this OEM engineering 
audience forms the major advertising and sales target for the nation’s leading electronics manu- 


facturers. Take a look at a recent issue and see! any 


a A McGRAW- HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 142 


the ship is bounded by a green fence, and the choo- 
choo is wrapped in pink.Why, for gosh sakes? 


ELECTRONIC MADNESS . . People who read the elec- 
tronics industry publications must think their sup- 
pliers have lost their reason. We've examined 
a clutch of tear sheets from a single issue of one 
magazine serving this frantic industry. It is hard to 
believe that any one of the advertisers could expect 
a half-way intelligent audience to take seriously such 
juvenile advertising approaches as the following: 


A nutshell: “In a nutshell, Comar is your best source 
of relays.” Comar Electric. If you're not in a nut- 
shell, what then? 


Bouquet of pilot lights: “Perennial Favorites. By in- 
breeding, cross-pollinating and the introduction of 
new strains, Eldema has produced a multitude of 
miniature and sub-miniature pilot lights and indica- 
tors to meet requirements from super-complex relia- 
bility to mass production economy. They range from 
the common garden variety of . .” Eldema Corp. 


Hand pressing hypodermic plunger: “ “Booster Shot’ 
. . . for ‘tired’ assembly and fastening operations.” 
Fischer Special Mfg. Co. 


Old-fashioned handcrank telephone: “Every solder- 
ing iron ever invented is now passe as a hand crank 
telephone.” Ungar Electric Tools. Now, if you were 
selling handcrank telephones, would you use a 
soldering iron in your main illustration? 


Medieval executioner with ax: “Every chopper has 
a heart.” National Semiconductor Corp. 
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axes 


New RCA 200°C 
Silicon Power Transistors 


At Prices Starting As Low As Comparable Germaniuni Power Types 


RCA-ZN1PORZN 1701, JNTTULZN 17, iemamediately ay ait <P woes one 0 
able in quantity for your industrial power xpplicaton: —— 


Availabe Throwghs 
Your RCA Diseributar 





Transistor stuck in an ice cream cone: “There’s a 
better way . . to cool a transistor.” The Birtcher 
Corp. 


Man playing with transistors on a checkerboard: 
“Now make your move to 200°C Silicon.” RCA. 


Boxing glove holding some lead wires: “General 
Electric ‘slug’ leads put a punch in your glass diode 
products.” 


See the cut for Cramer Controls ad—we can’t de- 
scribe it. Headline: “Egad, Methinks Yon Design 
Engineer Hath Gone Stir-Crazy. How Cometh?” 


How cometh? From reading electronics ads, we 
guess. 

This branch of industrial advertising needs clean- 
ing up. It is obvious that many of the advertisers 
are not taking their communications tasks seriously. 


NEEDED: RESPONSIBILITY . . Some of the firms in 
this field are young, growing fast, cocky in their 
quick success, contemptuous of old-fashioned sales- 
manship and, hence, of advertising. They advertise, 
we guess, to “support the publications” and don’t 
much care how the people assigned to their adver- 
tising amuse themselves. 

But it is appalling to see GE and RCA, with all 
their advertising experience and research sources, 
playing around with boxing gloves and checker- 
boards as “attention-getters.” 
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ADVERTISE where Add this new 


your Market 
PRODUCER COVERAGE 
; @ Here are changes based on infor- 
is M ost € om p | e te mation received since publication of 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s 41st annual 
Market Data & Directory Number: 


... and where 
apn Page 109-MODERN PACKAGING 
of the editorial 0 ENCYCLOPEDIA. Substitute follow- 
ing rate information for that now 


materiai is 
shown: Rates for the Encyclopedia 


are the same as those for the month- 


STA Fr W R ITTE N ly issues of Modern Packaging. 


7 . Page 126—STATISTICAL TABLE. 
by full-time editors The table headed “CPI Buying Pat- 
terns” is based on a study conducted 
by an independent research firm, to 
determine the purchasing roles of 
three respective groups of persons 
employed in chemical process indus- 
try plants: 1) top management (presi- 

e & dents and corporate vice-presidents); 

total circulation | 2) members of the American Chemi- 

J | cal Society; and 3) subscribers of the 
| publication which sponsored the re- 

search. A third column should have 





* 1 4 others of our editorial staff work 
part-time in conjunction with its sister 
publication, CONCRETE PRODUCTS. 





Al % more readers in a | been included, as follows: 
0 readership survey | CPI* Buying Patterns 


Participation in Buying Steps for 
Chemicals & Raw Materials; Equipment; 


named ROCK PRODUCTS more | Supplies & Services 


(CPI* Plants of 100 or more Employes) 


one | Buying St ‘Top CE Sub- 2ACS 

helpful than the competitive paper. '""" *°"— gm. Shi sis 
| Determine the need 27.8% % 60.1% 

| Obtain product info 27.8 

Establish specifications 

Prepare list of vendors 


ROCK PRODUCTS gained over three = 220 asx" 


Authorize expenditures 
Obtain bids 


e .. | Select vendors 
times as much advertising space By ee 


Place the order 


42.9 
23.7 
31.1 
28.9 
22.0 
24.8 
22.7 
21.4 


“J 
~ 


m UID OTN tO do 
mm CUT DOO 


Evaluate vendor & 


e e,¢ j 
9 | product 38.0 
in 1960 as competition. |, oduct ————— 


1 President or corporate vice president. May be ACS 
member but is not included in column 2 
2 American Chemical Society members 


ROCK PRODUCTS is edited for top level management and Source: Chemical Engineering 
operating officials — the men in the non-metallic mining Page 130—CROPLIFE. Substitute 
field that you must reach and sell. following circulation data for that 


now shown: Circulation, qualified, 


The only paid ABC Publication — 7,105; non-qualified, 2,907. Fertilizer 

manufacturing companies: manage- 
ment personnel 2,105; production 
personnel, 1,579. Formulators of 


pesticides: management personnel, 

1,122; production personnel, 628. 

| Other, 1,644. 
PRODUCTS 

A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION Page 198—ASSOCIATIONS. Change 


79 WEST MONROE STREET e CHICAGO 3, ILL name of American Society of Tool 
ocr Engineers to American Society of 


_ PaK-NoOWONUW 


ao 





Your best advertising buy. 


also publishers of Concrete Products 
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information to 
Data issue 


Tool & Mfg. Engineers. Change 
name of Natl. Tool & Die Mfrs. 
Assn. to Natl. Tool, Die & Precision 
Machining Assn. Add (fabricated 
metal prod.): Pressed Metal Inst., 
3673 Lee Rd., Cleveland 20. 


Page 202—MODERN MACHINE 
SHOP. Substitute following circula- 
tion data for those now shown. Manu- 
factures: machinery, 20,784; fabri- 
cated metal products, 9,749; trans- 
portation equipment, 6,201; electric 
machinery, equipment & supplies, 5,- 
988; primary metals, 3,216; other 
manufacturers, 6,197. Wholesale 
trade, 2,145; other non-manufac- 
turers, 1,427. All others, 503. 


Page 204-TOOL & MANUFAC- 
TURING ENGINEER. Change name 
of editor to J. W. Greve. 

Page 282—ASSOCIATIONS. Substi- 
tute Automotive Service Industry As- 
sociation, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago 1, for Motor & Equipment 
Wholesalers Association, and National 
Standard Parts Association. Change 
address of Automotive Warehouse 
Distributors Association, to: 633 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Page 316—AVAILABLE MARKET 
DATA Item 30-9 is supplied by Min- 
ing Engineering; Items 30-10 and 30- 
11 are supplied by Canadian Mining 
Journal. 


Page 345-STATISTICS. Gasoline 
Service Stations, (S.I.C. 5541) data 
are from 1958 Census of Business, 
Preliminary. Final Census Bureau 
data show 206,302 stations in 1958. 
Page 427—ASSOCIATIONS. Add to 
those now listed: National Warm Air 
Heating & Air Conditioning Assn., 
640 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14. 
Page 489—ASSOCIATIONS. Substi- 
tute following addresses for those 
now shown: Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 230 Park Ave.; National 
Business Publications, 1913 Eye St.; 
National Premium Sales Executives, 
630 Third Ave., N.Y. 17; Premium 
Advertising Association of America, 
Suite 303, 75 E. 55th, N.Y. 

Page 490-ADVERTISING AGE. 
Substitute following one-page rates 
for those now shown: one-time, $1,- 
102.50; six-times, $1,067.50. 
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P. Gobeille, Manager of Plastics Development 
Manufacturing, American Motors Corporation 


among industrial users of plastics 


MEN profit from Plastics World 


Like many progressive companies to- 
day, American Motors Corporation 
maintains its own facilities for plas- 
tics research and manufacturing. The 
company has a plastics laboratory in 
Detroit for methods and materials de- 
velopment and a plastics processing 
plant in Evart, Michigan, both of 
which serve the Rambler and Kelvina- 
tor divisions in their expanding use of 
plastics for automobiles and appli- 
ances. Specific operations include: in- 
jection molding, blow molding, ex- 
truding, metalizing, vacuum forming, 
and to such an extent that expendi- 
tures for plastics materials, equipment 
and supplies have quadrupled over the 
past ten years. 


The man responsible for American 
Motor’s plastics program is William P. 
Gobeille, its director since 1948. A 
Purdue graduate with a degree in 
mechanical engineering, he has played 


| a prominent role in the company’s 


technical development and use of plas- 


asties Wor 


tics and is a leading advocate of their 
adoption in an increasing variety of 
applications. Astute as an administra- 
tor, innovator and spokesman, Mr. 
Gobeille is a regular reader of Plastics 
World. 

And for thoroughly practical reasons! 
Markets, materials, equipment and 
methods change rapidly in plastics — 
as do engineering developments and 
applications. Plastics World keeps Mr. 
Gobeille and 33,000 other key person- 
nel quickly but fully informed of all 
events. Indeed, Plastics World’s edi- 
torial program of comprehensive brev- 
ity is precisely what makes it the most 
widely read and profitably used pub- 
lication in plastics. 

Isn’t this what every advertiser expects 
from his investment? A request on 
your letterhead will bring complete 
details, plus Plastics World’s newest 
Readership Report documenting read- 
er-respondents’ titles, companies and 
field of manufacture. 


(CI) 


PUBLICATION ‘ 
Cos Cob, Conn. || 


A CLEWORTH 


“Readereaction” 


Other Cleworth Publications: Maintenance; Industrial Woodworking: 
Transmission and Distribution; Plastics Week; Plasticos Mundiales 
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— NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Marsteller goes international; 
to have 3 offices by Sept. 1 


# Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed has “gone international,” and 
is claiming the distinction of being 
the first industrial ad agency to do 
so. 

William A. Marsteller, board chair- 
man, has announced the formation of 
Marsteller International, S. A., and 
has told IM that he expects to have 
three “going operations”—in Geneva, 
Brussels and London—by Sept. 1, 
1961. He added that the agency ex- 
pects to be operating in West Ger- 
many, France and northern Italy “in 
the very near future.” 

Mr. Marsteller said that the “es- 
tablishment of a European subsidiary 
was a matter of simple logic to us— 
the simple logic of holding on to our 
When one of 


American accounts. 


RUBBER... 
another 

basic industry 
served by 


MIDLAND-ROSS 





Dual approach . 


oss Corp., Cleveland, has in- 


those companies opens up in Europe, 
we must either be prepared to serve 
it abroad or to run the risk of losing 
not only the foreign account, but per- 
haps the domestic one as well, to 
some other agency prepared to serve 
both.” 

He pointed out that the agency 
has had affiliates—“as many as 20 in 
Europe”—but that “affiliates aren't 
worth a damn.” 

Bob March, formerly an account 
executive in the agency’s New York 
office, is currently in Geneva and has 
been named vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Marsteller Interna- 
tional, S. A. 

The Geneva office will be a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Marsteller In- 
ternational, S. A., but in other loca- 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON COMPANY 
Rs ia: 
Ay 


tions the agency has bought or will 
buy interests in European agencies, 
or will form joint venture arrange- 
ments. The type of arrangement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marsteller, depends 
on the industrial development of the 
different countries and whether or not 
“competent industrial agencies al- 
ready exist.” He would not name the 
foreign agencies involved. 

Richard C. Christian, president of 
MRG&R, said the agency is also 
“taking a long, hard look at the Far 
and Middle East and South Amer- 
ica. 


BPA studying plan for 
comparable audit data 


= Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation (BPA) is _ considering 
mandatory standardization of busi- 
ness and occupation breakdowns in 
the audit reports of competing pub- 
lication members. 


WHAT 
MIDLAND-ROSS 
DOES FOR THE 
ASTRONAUT 


take along » “reamtul” of fresh earth-type 
tvel Aiscratt mewarch has 
the erwin fal sytem amet 
m Which propwis his miele Meips make 
re-thuck space suit that begnn ax tabric 
on Weirtvon Hartig machines, Meta! 
rts of he apace capauie and itn reckets are nremgtheved, too. 
by Surtace heat treat heraaces 
Midland Row serves the astronsut and nearly everyone mise 
th huntireds of ways Woite for Uhuct rated brochure Address: 
Wade N. Harris, President, Midland-Ross Corporation, 55 
Putslic Square, Cleveland 13, Obs 


a supplier of rayon tire cord. The other current series, ap- 


troduced two new corporate campaigns. One consists of 
spreads in Fortune, with each spread devoted to an in- 
dustry served by the company and its division. The ad 
shown here is beamed at the rubber industry, The left 
hand page tells the “corporate story,” bringing in all divi- 
sions that serve the rubber industry. The right hand page 
is devoted to the recently acquired Industrial Rayon Div., 
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pearing in U. S. News & World Report, consists of one- 
page, two-color ads, again concentrating on the corporate 
story. Each of the latter ads pictures a person such as a 
steelworker, farmer, trucker, etc., and tells how Midland- 
Ross products and services may benefit him. The agency 
for both of the new Midland-Ross Corp. campaigns is 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland. 








Advertisers and agencies have been ST J c [. WAS 


demanding this standardization, both 
within BPA and between competing 
BPA and Audit Bureau of Circulation 
(ABC) publications. (ABC has had 
standardization since the bureau’s in- 
ception in 1914.) 

The recent BPA move consisted of 
appointing a three-man committee to 
study and make recommendations on 
the standardization problem. The 
three are Clem W. Kohlman of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, George M. Robertson 
of General Electric and Robert L. 
Hartford of Penton Publishing Co. 
The committee has been instructed to 
make its recommendations at the next 
regular board meeting on Oct. 17. 

Asked if the committee would con- 
sider ABC breakdowns, Burton E. 
Hotvedt, BPA board chairman, told 
IM that the committee is proceeding 
in “a very positive spirit, and that any 
plan which would lessen the stand- 
ardization problem would be ex- 
plored. I see no reason why the com- 
mittee would not look into ABC a 


breakdowns where they apply.” a 
Mr. Hotvedt, who is vice-president Ir lo Mek ¢ fee f 


of the Brady Co., Milwaukee, added 
that “although we will lend every 
practical aid to achieving further clar- E N G I N E E R 


ity and widespread comprehension of 
} 





definition which would give one pub- 
lisher a competitive advantage over 








the complex semantics relating to oc- awa Oe ee eee : . 
cupations and multiple-functions of : ‘Ele PSS fred 

today’s corporations, BPA is guarding ae, . |= re: SEN. poe 
against any business or occupational LI me = ta ee ar 





another.” | a Be. : : a 


a ONE BOOK WAS SIGNIFICANTLY 


® International General Electric Co., 
New York, has moved to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn from Grant 
Advertising, which has handled the Although the steel industry’s operating rate was seriously low in early 


business since 1944. 1961, it is significant that Iron and Steel Engineer registered an all- 

George E. Kendall, advertising and time high in advertising pages—up 5%* over record 1960. e Signifi- 
sales promotion manager, said it cance is twofold: a reflection of steel’s inherent strength, vigor and 
would be impossible at this time to | Jong-term equipment needs. . . an indication that Iron and Steel Engi- 
estimate the size of the account. Last | peer is the most direct and economical means of influencing the men 


year it ran to about $350,000, but ates ' 
reportedly it could easily go well over who initiate purchases. Cost per page, only $210! 
the $500,000 mark in the future. In 
1960, according to figures developed 
by Rome Research, International GE 


spent $260,000 in international maga- R N STEEL EN IN 
zines. However, this covers only one 
portion of the budget. THE MOST CONSPICUOUS VALUE IN STEEL INDUSTRY PUBLISHING 
BBDO’s appointment does not af- 
1010 EMPIRE BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


fect the relationships existing over- 


*Through May, 1961 





Continued on page 150 
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seas between local GE companies 
and local agencies. Thus, Grant Ad- 
vertising offices will continue to han- 
dle GE business in Mexico, Argen- 
tina and the Phillippines. In Brazil, 
where GE is a major national adver- 
tiser, J. Walter Thompson Co. now 
handles the bulk of the account. 


Ramery buys ‘El Farmaceutico’ 
from American Exporter 


= Robert de Ramery has purchased 
El Farmaceutico from American Ex- 
porter Publications, New York. Mr. de 
Ramery has been editor of the maga- 
zine, which is circulated to the drug 
trade in Latin America. He plans to 
resume publication with the October, 
1961, issue. American Exporter sus- 
pended publication of the magazine 
with the July issue. 


EWR&R revamps operations, 
names three division heads 


® Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 
has reorganized its U.S. offices into 
three central and 
west. 

An executive vice-president of the 
company will be responsible to the 
president and board of directors for 
each of these three divisions. Grant 
Worrell becomes executive  vice- 
president in charge of the east; F. 


divisions: east, 


R. Etchen, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the central divi- 
sion; and Emmett C. McGaughey, 
executive vice-president in charge of 
the west. 


Voss elected president of 
advertising agency group 


# Philip Voss of Woodard, Voss & 
Hevenor, Albany, has been elected 
president of the First Advertising 
Agency Group. 

Other new officers are Charles E. 
Brown, Gould, Brown & Bickett, 
Minneapolis, vice-president; Gene 
Curtis, Curtis, Sarver & Witzerman, 
Long Beach, secretary-treasurer; Wm. 
Spitz, Spitz Advertising Agency, Syra- 
cuse, and Floyd W. McRae, Jr., Mc- 
Rae & Bealer, Atlanta, co-governors, 
eastern zone; Walter Craigle, Grimm 
& Craigle, Chicago, central governor; 
and Don Johnson, Davis, Johnson, 
Andersen & Colombatto, Los Angeles, 
western governor. Barney McClure, 
Evans, McClure & Associates, San 
Francisco, is immediate past presi- 
dent. 


Arlyn E. Cole elected 
president of NAAN 


s Arlyn E. Cole, president of Cole 
& Weber, Portland, Ore., has been 
elected president of the National Ad- 

vertising Agency Network. 
NAAN, which has affiliates in 34 
marketing areas throughout the con- 
Continued on page 152 


At ANA workshop . . Among those who attended the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers workshop in Rye, N.Y., were (l-r) Wilfred P. Burlund, Union Carbide; 
Jan H. Meyer, J. M. Mathes, Inc.; Edward P. Rentler, Westinghouse Electric; 
George B. Cotts, Aluminum Co. of America; and Maxwell Dane, Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, Inc. 
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Why men who spend money 
for business publications 
single themselves out as 

worth-while targets 
for advertising 


Does the fact that a man will pay for 
a business magazine subscription guar- 
antee his readership? 

An honest answer must be: Not al- 
ways. However, the fact that he will 
put up his money is a good indication 
that the subscriber wants the magazine, 
and that he intends to read it. 

Once he has expressed this desire, he 
naturally retains full freedom of choice. 
If he doesn’t read the publication with 
any degree of regularity, he won’t con- 
tinue to pay for it. In fact, it has been 
a long-standing McGraw-Hill policy to 
refund the unexpired portion of a sub- 
scription if the purchaser is not satisfied 
with the magazine’s contents. 

One of our own Laboratory of Adver- 
tising Performance studies (1195.1) 
shows nearly three times as many read- 
ers among paid subscribers as among 
those who received the same publica- 
tion free. It also shows that those who 
paid found the magazine ‘most useful’ 
by a ratio of over 4 to 1. 

Our policy of paid circulation seems 
to us the most natural and normal way 
of “doing business” with both our read- 
ers and advertisers. We believe that 
our policy of insisting on paid subscrip- 
tions provides a more responsive, recep- 
tive and informed audience . . . thus 
helping you receive maximum impact 
for your advertising dollar. 


Py i, Mc Graw- Hill Px 
rarer eee: 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 36 








Men who spend money for bios publications single | 


) themselves out as. ‘worth-while targets for advertising. { 
: McGraw-Hill publications are selected and bought by 
over one million key men in industry who want the best | 
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in editorial service. 








reach rich As America goes, 
: the market grows 
Textiles ...for Textiles, U.S.A. 


U.S. A. and its suppliers! 








Everybody out for fun! By car, ship, plane 
and train, whole families are off to beaches, 
lakes and mountains. Hometown recreation 
areas are busy, too! People are having a ball 
and wearing out their clothes much faster. 

There are 177,700,000 of these clothes 
wearer-outers right now. By 1970 this will 
increase to 219,500,000. The implication of 
a booming textile market is apparent. 

To meet this booming demand, textile 
mills are modernizing equipment at an un- 
heard of rate. New developments make some 
equipment obsolete before it’s installed. 934 1959, 

All of this results in a growing market for [ F!BER CONSUMPTION | 
suppliers of machinery, parts equipment, Increasing fiber usage, new 
chemicals, dyes, packaging .. . younameit! p,ocesses and new textile ran 

If you're selling to Textiles U.S.A., you ducts present an ever expanding 
want to reach the scientifically oriented man- market to suppliers of Ameri- 
agement men who make buying decisions.  ca’s textile mills. Textile Indus- 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES does it for you. TI is ‘ries can help you obtain more 
the textile management and engineering usiness from Textiles, U.S.A. 
journal, and will take your advertising in 5¢¢ facing page for details. 
to the men who buy. 






































Textile Industries, w.k.c. smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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tinental U.S., and in Canada, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, also announced the 
election of three new members to its 
board of directors, formeriy known 
as its steering committee. New mem- 
bers are: Joseph Mulvanny, vice- 
president, Hoffman, York, Paulson & 
Gerlach, Milwaukee, finance; Myron 
J. Craver, vice-president, Carr Lig- 
gett Advertising, Cleveland, meetings 
chairman; and Daniel F. Sullivan, 
president, Daniel F. Sullivan Co., 
Boston, membership committee chair- 
man. 


Gordon to head ABP 
editorial division 


® Ben Gordon, editorial director of 
Chain Store Age, New York, has been 
elected chairman of the Associated 
Business Publications editorial divi- 
sion. 

Also, Maynard L. Reuter, vice- 
president of Billboard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, has been elected chair- 
man of the sales development com- 
mittee. 


Jay Bullen is named 
eastern editor of IM 


# H. Jay Bullen has been named 
eastern editor of 
INDUSTRIAL MaR- 
KETING, head- 
quartered in 
New York. He 
took over his new 
post Aug. 1. 
Mr. Bullen has 
been with IM 
since 1957 as editorial research direc- 
tor and editor of the annual Market 
Data & Directory issue, headquar- 
tered in Chicago. Before joining IM 
he operated his own industrial ad- 
vertising agency in southern Califor- 
nia. 


Joseph elected president of 
Automotive Advertisers Council 


= Albert Joseph, advertising man- 
ager of AP Parts Corp., Toledo, O., 
has been elected president of the 
Automotive Advertisers Council. 
Other new officers are Al Ballan- 








tyne, Monroe Auto Equipment Co., 
vice-president; George Thoma, Thor 
Power Tools Co., treasurer; Alfred 
Roffman, Standard Motor Products, 
corresponding secretary; and Normal 
Hull-Ryde, Wix Corp., recording 
secretary. 


Repeated ads receive 
higher readership seores 


# How often should an advertise- 
ment be repeated? What happens to 
readership and general interest? 

According to Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Milwaukee, “An advertise- 
ment that achieves a relatively high 
score in relation to competitive ads 
usually does as well or better when it 
is repeated in subsequent issues of 
the same publication.” 

This finding is based on analysis 
of readership scores of Kaydon En- 
gineering Corp. (Muskegon, Mich.) 
ads in Machine Design from January, 
1958, through August, 1960. Kaydon 
is a client of KVPD. 

KVPD, therefore, recommends that 
“companies that are fortunate enough 
to have effective advertisements 
should use them over and over again 
until it becomes obvious that they are 
not receiving the interest or reader- 
ship the original insertions received 
—providing, of course, that the theme 
and copy remain timely.” 

KVPD pointed out that by repeat- 
ing ads, the advertiser saves on pre- 
testing expenses and production costs. 
The agency also noted that the ad- 
vertiser gains the obvious advantage 
of having more readers remember 
what’s being said about the product 
through repetition. 


New company to generate 
inquiries for others 


s A new company, Information Ex- 
change, has been set up to offer a 
new inquiry-producing service to in- 
dustrial manufacturers. Here is how 
the new company, located at 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, will oper- 
ate: 

Information Exchange will prepare 
and pay for large-space ads in indus- 
trial and general business publica- 
tions. The ads will carry messages 

Continued on page 154 





reach rich 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 
with T. I., 
edited by 

textile men 

for textile men 





Textile 
Industries 


Editors at work: G. H. Dockray, J. W. Ellington, J. F. Guest 


Good editorial is the backbone of any publi- 
cation, and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES has a 
mighty stout backbone. 

Five editors, all graduate textile engineers 
with mill experience, are on the job every 
day, getting firsthand solutions to textile 
problems. They work with textile manage- 
ment men and engineers in the mills to get 
the top flight textile articles which are 
characteristic of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is not a general busi- 
ness magazine. IT IS SPECIFICALLY A 
TEXTILE MAGAZINE. It carried 117.33 more 
editorial pages than the nearest competitor 
in 1960. As a result, textile men prefer TI. 

With the lowest rate per thousand, the 
largest world-wide mill circulation and the 
finest editorial, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is the 
odds-on choice for your advertising dollar. 

This is not idle boasting. In 1960 TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES carried 200 more display ad 
pages than its nearest competitor. 


J. Frank Guest, Managing Editor, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. Received his 
textile engineering degree from 
Georgia Tech. Gained mill exper- 
ience at Fulton Bag & Cotton and 
Oak Manufacturing Co. A textile 
degree and mill experience are pre- 
requisites for all TI editors. 


Textile Industries, a W.R.C. Smith publication, 1760 Peachtree Rd., N. W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
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from several advertisers offering read- 
ers printed data on products or serv- 
ices. A reader may obtain the reading 
material he wants by filling out a re- 
ply card, which will run as an insert, 
facing the ad. 

Inquiries will be delivered to par- 
ticipating companies in the form of 
pre-typed mailing labels, and perma- 
nent-record copies. Clients of Infor- 
mation Exchange will be billed on a 
per-inquiry They will be 
charged $500 for 100 inquiries, $1, 
900 for 500 inquiries, $2,900 for 
1,000 inquiries and $3,900 for 2,000 
inquiries. The cost decreases as the 


basis. 


number of inquiries increases. After 
a client has received 500 or more in- 
quiries, he may return 25% of in- 
quiries over 500 and he will not be 
charged for these inquiries. 
Information Exchange was formed 
by three executives of Reincke, Mey- 
er & Finn, Chicago agency. The three 
are Charles A. Reincke, Charles Flem- 
ing and William S. Hessey, president, 
vice-president and account executive, 
respectively, of the agency. 


MONEY BACK DEAL 





O. S$. Tyson guarantees 
ad results, but there’s 
lots of fine print 


# QO. S. Tvson & Co. has announced 
a “Guaranteed Ad _ Plan,” which 
startled many industrial admen and 
left them wondering if the Tyson 
people are really serious. 

Under the plan, the New York in- 
dustrial advertising agency will re- 
turn all fees and commissions to a 
client if a proposed campaign fails 
within a specified period to produce 
a 10% increase in measurable results 
over the advertising previously run- 
ning. If results are 10% better, the 
agency will take an additional 5% over 
its normal commission, and if 20% bet- 
ter an additional 10%. The guarantee 
can apply to either increased or re- 
duced budgets since it is based on 
results per dollar invested. 

Irwin W. Tyson, agency president, 
said in announcing the plan, “Actual- 
ly we do not expect to be able to 
work this way with more than a few 
highly sophisticated advertisers. The 
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plan can apply only to those adver- 
tisers who have clear-cut advertising 
objectives that can be measured by 
techniques acceptable to both client 
and agency. The client will have to 
give us an unusually free hand in 
campaigning techniques. We have no 
hesitation in guaranteeing our own 
skills, but we certainly cannot guar- 
antee conflicting judgments. Finally, 
we must confine ourselves to products 
and services that do not compete with 
those of our present clients.” 

At press time the agency's public 
relations department said that “a lot 
of clients had called,” that “they are 
interested,” but that no one has signed 
up yet (“too little time”). 

The agency admits that its “Guar- 
anteed Ad Plan” is, in essence, sim- 
ply “a dramatic way of letting unso- 
phisticated industrial advertisers know 
that advertising goals can be set and 
measured, and results insured.” 

The agency was asked whether it 
thought it could guarantee a client 
10% better results this year and then 
10% again next year. The agency 
said this would have to be negotiated, 
that it was doubtful it could guaran- 
tee 10% better results the second time 
around. 

“Once a group of readers has been 
taught the things you want them to 
believe, advertising has done its job 
on these particular individuals,” Mr. 
Tyson said in the press release an- 
nouncement of the plan. “Whether 
they then buy the product or service 
advertised depends on several factors 
—market conditions, sales procedures, 
price concessions, and many other 
variables that advertising cannot con- 
trol. Where such variables are present 
to a marked degree, we cannot guar- 
antee sales any more than we can 
guarantee profits. 

“But we certainly can guarantee to 
produce a favorable state of mind in 
the audience to whom the advertis- 
ing is directed. In some cases, we will 
be able to guarantee much more than 
this, including such things as volume 
of inquiries, inquiry conversion rate, 
or reduction in average number of 
calls per sale. However, each adver- 
tiser’s situation will require thorough 
investigation in order to determine 
what can and cannot be guaranteed.” 

In purely institutional advertising, 
the agency believes that opinion re- 
search techniques can provide “satis- 
factory quantitative evaluation of the 

Continued on page 156 





YOUR 
“right guy” 


is best reached via the Railway Age 
Group. Each of these five publications 
is edited for different reader interests; 
each is must reading in its field, with an 
editorial-to-advertising ratio unmatched 
elsewhere in the industry. 


Choose the book or combination that 
suits your need—and you aim your ad- 
vertising preciSely at the right prospects 
for your product! 


RAILWAY AGE weer: 


Reaches 
Management 

& Supervision —- 
weekly. 


LOCOMOTIVES-~~CARS 
Peet Reaches 
Mechanical — 
) monthly. 


Purchases and 


See ~Reaches 
Purchasing 
& Stores — 
monthly. 


pene ansso 
Reaches 
Signaling & 
Communi- 
cations — 


monthly. 


Reaches 
Maintenance 
of Way & 
Structures — 

* monthly. 


Paid circulation 6,757* (asc, 12/31/60) 


*Total Group circulation 32,214—duplication less 
than 15%. (Publisher's own computation). 


RAILWAY AGE GROUP 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 





Why pay to reach people who couldn’t care less? The fact is this: 
the railroad market is 5 different groups — and each needs a 
different book. The Simmons-Boardman railway books make it pos- 


sible for you to reach the groups you choose — effectively, with- 


out waste circulation. These five readers can help show you why. 


Harold A. Berry, D. W. Shackley, § Frank R. Wool- 
Manager, Pur- > J. W. Hawthorne, : Harry A. DeButts, Supt. Signals & _ ford, Chief Engi- 
chases and Ma- me Chief Mechanical a President, South- Communications, #4 neer, Western 
! terials, Chicago m Officer, Atlantic “am ern Railway: The Pittsburgh & § Pacific Railroad 
4 Rock Island & , Coast Line: “Rail- : “readingRailway Lake Erie Rail- k Company: ‘Our 
Pacific Railroad: “Railway way Locomotives and Cars Age is a fixed Monday road: “Railway Signaling engineers, supervisors and 
Purchases and Stores mag- ... furnishes information morning habit with me, and Communications pro- foremen...look forward 
azine ... is required read- management could not pro- and has been throughout vides...informationnotavail- each month to receiving a 
ing in our department.” vide in any other way.” my railroad career.’’ ablefromanyothersource.” copy of Track & Structures.” 


THE SIMMONS-BOARDMAN RAILWAY PUBLICATIONS, 30 Church St., New York 7. 


Railway Age « Railway Locomotives and Cars + Railway Track and Structures « Railway Signaling and Communications + Railway Purchases and Stores. 





TRANSPORTATION 
Te) & DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 





T & D M—Transportation & Distri- 
bution Management is an important 
new magazine which stabilizes the 
emerging concept of physical distri- 
bution management as a corporate 
function. It locates and identifies— 
regardless of primary functions—all 
the individuals involved in transpor- 
tation / distribution buying decisions. 


Among the most important of 
these decisions are those concerning 
material handling systems for non- 
production line use. 


Physical distribution manage- 
ment is the development of systems 
for movements of raw materials into 
plants and finished products to con- 
sumers; and all elements of such 
systems— transportation, packaging, 
material handling, warehousing, to 
name a few—must be compatible. 
Here, the one-man decision, even by 
a material handling professional, is 
rare. 


T&DM overcomes the tradi- 
tional difficulty of material han- 
dling advertisers in reaching all the 
buying influences for their products 
through the conventional media on 
their schedules; it provides full cir- 
culation coverage of distribution 
management men, regardless of 
titles, and a sharp editorial focus 
where their usually divergent in- 
terests converge in the planning, 
specifying and buying of material 
handling installations with trans- 
portation /distribution applications. 


T TRANSPORTATION 
& 


& DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


815 Washington Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. | 


Stamford « Chicago « Atlanta « Palo Alto 
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| level of awareness of favorable ac- 
| ceptance in the minds of an audience. 

“This mental attitude is the true 
objective of much industrial advertis- 
ing,” Mr. Tyson said. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| Willard T. Chevalier of 
| McGraw-Hill is dead at 75 


= Col. Willard 
T. Chevalier, 75, 
former executive 
vice-president of 
McGraw - Hill 
Publishing Co., 
New York, 
June 29. 

Col. Chevalier 
| became a director of McGraw-Hill in 
| 1934. He was named executive assist- 
| ant to the president in 1945, became 
| executive vice-president in 1950 and 


died 





| served as vice-president and execu- 


tive assistant to the president from 
1955 to 1957. He resigned from the 


| McGraw-Hill board of directors earli- 
| er this year. 


Other McGraw-Hill posts held by 
Col. Chevalier were president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Corp. from 
1950 to 1955 and director of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., McGraw-Hill 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd. (London), and 
the Newton Falls Paper Mill, in 
which McGraw-Hill has an interest 

Col. Chevalier first joined Mc- 
Graw-Hill in 1922 as associate editor 
of Engineering News-Record. 


Longman named president 
of American Marketing Assn. 


® Donald R. Longman, vice-presi- 
dent and research director of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., New York, has 
been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association for the 
July 1962-July 1963 term. 

Albert W. Frey, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was elected last year and will 
serve as president of the association 
beginning July 1, 1961. 

Other officers elected for the 1962- 
63 year are: 

Schuyler F. 


Otteson, marketing 


And still going strong . . Willard F. Rockwell, Jr. (center), 
president of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, checks over 
reprints of his Rockwell Reports, a business-news type ad 
program that the company has been running for the past 
10 years. Shown with Mr. Rockwell are W. F. Weimer 
(right), Rockwell’s ad manager and W. A. Marsteller, 
chairman of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, the 
company’s agency. One of the most durable advertising 
campaigns of recent years, the Rockwell Report has 
changed neither format nor approach since its inception in 
mid-1951. It has carried more than 78,000 words over 


the ten-year span. 








professor and head of the marketing 
department, Indiana University as 
vice-president of the marketing edu- 
cation division; Dilman M. K. Smith, 
vice-chairman of the board, Opinion 
Research Corp., Princeton, N.J., as 
vice-president of the marketing re- 
search and development division; Ed- 
ward C. Bursk, editor of the Harvard 
Business Review and professor of 
business administration, | Harvard 
Business School, as vice-president of 
the marketing management division; 
and Gerald A. Koetting, marketing 
analyst, Lincoln Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, as vice-president of the associa- 
tion development division. Margaret 
L. Reid, market research manager, 
Plastics Div., Monsanto Chemical Co. 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Dow Chemical wins award 
for promotional literature 


=" Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., has won first prize in a pro- 
motional contest jointly sponsored by 
the Consulting Engineers Council and 
the Producers’ Council. Dow’s entry 
was its booklet, “A Progressive Con- 
cept in Thin Shell Construction.” 

First and second runners-up in the 
contest were, respectively, the Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse, N.Y., and Ran- 
nev Method Water Supplies. 


Chilton tells of new plan 
to measure ad effectiveness 


s A method called the “Cumulative 
Cue Technique,” which measures 
how well advertising gets its message 
across, has been developed for Chem- 
ical & Engineering News by Chilton 
Research Services, Philadelphia. 

Interviewers use a set of transpar- 
ent overlays for each ad studied to 
give the reader a succession of clues 
about the ad. In a pilot study of 11 
ads in the Oct. 31, 1960, issue of 
C&EN the clues were designed to 
check whether the reader remem- 
bered seeing the ad and if he could 
identify the product and company and 
tell what the copy said. Sixty-eight 
interviews were completed in the 
Philadelphia and northern New Jer- 
sey area. 

Another study is scheduled for ten 
advertisers in a September issue of 
C&EN. In this study the advertisers 
participating will pay approximately 


$500 apiece. In the pilot test last 
year all costs were paid by CUEN. 

C&EN says that the “cumulative 
cue technique” can show what parts 
of an ad are registering and what 
parts aren’t, because this depends on 
the cues, such as color, logo, and so 
forth, and not the size of the survey. 


Corrosion engineers association 
announces two new publications 


s Materials Protection and Corro- 
sion Abstracts will be introduced in 
January, 1962, by the National As- 
sociation of Corrosion Engineers, 
Houston, Texas. 

Materials Protection will be issued 
monthly for “persons concerned with 
protection of all kinds of materials, 
including metals, from deterioration 
and corrosion.” 

Corrosion Abstracts, will be pub- 
lished bi-monthly; and according to 
NACE, will “take the place of ab- 
stracts now appearing in Corrosion 
(published since 1945) and an ab- 
stract subscription card service” of- 
fered by NACE. 


‘Industrial Research’ names 
Canton general manager 


s Irving D. Canton has been named 
vice-president and general manager 
of Industrial Research, Chicago. 

Formerly assistant director of the 
Armour Research Foundation’s In- 
ternational Research Div., Mr. Can- 
ton will coordinate advertising and 
circulation sales, business and mar- 
keting activities. 


Survey shows less direct mail 
since postage rate increase 


s The volume of bulk third class 
mail in the first quarter of 1961 was 
off “substantially,” according to the 
results of a survey by the Business 
Mail Foundation, New York. 

The survey of 37 companies in 10 
cities showed declines of from 28% in 
Topeka to 11.7% in New York, 11.4% 
in Detroit and 10.2% in Pittsburgh. 

The survey also showed that the 
increases in third class postage rates, 
which went into effect July 1, 1960, 
resulted in an 11% rise in annual 
postage bills. The amount went from 
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TRANSPORTATION 
& & DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


This important new magazine stabi- 
lizes the emerging concept of physt- 
cal distribution management as a 
corporate function. It locates and 
identifies—regardless of primary 
functions—all the individuals 
involved in transportation/distribu- 
tion buying decisions. 

Among the most important of 
these decisions are those which 
concern industrial packaging and 
protective materials, containers, 
shipping room supplies and equip- 
ment, and marking and addressing 
systems. 

Physical distribution manage- 
ment is the development of systems 
for movements of raw materials into 
plants and finished products to con- 
sumers; and all elements of such 
systems must be compatible. The 
one-man decision is rare, yet distri- 
bution management men differ so 
sharply in their primary job func- 
tions that it has been traditionally 
difficult, if not impossible, to reach 
all the buying influences through 
the conventional media on adver- 
tisers’ schedules. 

T & DM overcomes this difficulty 
by offering advertisers for the first 
time a sharp editorial focus at the 
exact point where the usually diverse 
interests of distribution manage- 
ment men converge in the planning, 
specifying and buying of the broad 
range of industrial packaging prod- 
ucts and equipment with transpor- 
tation /distribution applications. 


TRANSPORTATION 
& & DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Issued monthly by the Publishers of Traffic World 
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Physical 
Distribution 
Management 


An important new management con- 
cept is stabilized by an important new 
magazine, Transportation & Distribu- 
tion Management, which locates and 
identifies — regardless of titles or pri- 
mary job functions — all the individuals 
in industry involved in transportation/ 
distribution buying decisions. 


Among the most important of these 
decisions are those on packaging, ma- 
terial handling systems, new plant and 
proprietary warehouse locations, and 
data processing equipment. 


That neither conventional specialized 
media nor large-circulation business- 
and-news media can adequately cover 
distribution management men who 
make these buying decisions is demon- 
strated by this listing of the individuals 
in one company who, by request, re- 
ceive copies of Transportation & Dis- 
tribution Management addressed to 
them personally: 

Vice president—purchasing; vice president 
— manufacturing & warehousing; assist- 
ant to vice president— manufacturing & 
warehousing; assistant vice president— 
manufacturing; general traffic manager, 
shipping & receiving supervisor; general 
warehouse manager; plant traffic mana- 
ger; production control manager; packag- 
ing department manager; purchasing and 
stock control supervisor. 


All these men are known to participate 
in physical distribution management; 
and all have buying influence. The 
titles will vary from company to com- 
pany, as will the relative proportions 
of top management, middle manage- 
ment and supervisory functions; but the 
important point for advertisers is that 
there will be very few persons outside 
the T&D M audience who have any- 
thing at all to do with transportation/ 
distribution buying decisions, at any 
level or in any function. 

T&DM overcomes the traditional 
difficulty of advertisers in both reach- 
ing and communicating meaningfully 
to these men through conventional 
media. It provides a sharp editorial 
focus at the exact point where their 
usually divergent interests converge, 
and in so doing gives advertisers the 
opportunity to advertise their products 
in an unusually compatible atmosphere. 
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$11,532,000 in 1959 to $12,763,000 
in 1960. 

The survey further indicated that 
Detroit businesses mailed 11.4 million 
fewer pieces of bulk third class mail 
in the first quarter of 1961 than in 
the same period of 1960, but their 
postage bill was $79,000 greater. San 
Francisco businesses paid $55,000 
more for 2.6 million fewer pieces of 
mail. In four other cities both volume 
and postal revenue decreased. 


AAW, AFA committees studying 
possibility of merger 


= The Advertising Association of the 
West and the Advertising Federation 
of America have each appointed a 
committee to study ways and means 
of permitting the formation of a new 
organization with a new name. 

Purpose of the organization, ac- 
cording to a joint AAW-AFA state- 
ment, would be to “present a truly 
united front across the nation to work 
for improvement of advertising and 
advertising education, and to combat 
the current trend of restrictive legis- 
lation affecting advertising.” 


The Westinghouse Selectomatic Mark 
TV doesn't waste time nesting at the top 
of the building...makes no needless 
trips to the top or bottom...but waits 
in-between for the nearest call and 
answers it, whether it's an up call or a 
down call. This means you don't wait 
for it...it waits for you! It’s the first 
basic new development in elevators in 
16 years,,.the most dramatic advance 
in elevator service since the Selecto- 
matic supervisory control system was 
introduced by Westinghouse in 1945. 
Unlike any other elevator system ever 
designed, new Westinghouse Selecto 
mutic Mark IV does not ran on a timed 
dispatch cycle~but in direct response 
to traffic demand. Each car independ- 
ently scans the entire building. watches 
calls and other cars...and decides in a 
fraction of a second where to go to give 
the fastest service ever achieved. These 
new cars, from any point in the building, 
can go up or down to answer calls, 
reversing direction when necessary 
This principle of individual initiative . 
applies for all traffie conditions. When 
the demand is heavy. cars m Ze 
themselves for heavy action 

demand is light, only those cars nee 
run.Cars make more efficient trips with 
fewer stops per trip. The result is faster 
service for al] passengers. 


The AAW committee is to report 
its findings at the association’s mid- 
winter conference in Fresno, Cal., in 
January. The AFA committee is to 
report at the group's mid-winter 
meeting in Washington, D. C., early 
in February. 


Tischer, Cleveland manager of 
‘Product Engineering,’ dies 


# Adolph F. Tischer, Cleveland 
district manager for McGraw-Hill’s 
Product Engineering, died July 6. 
He was 60 years old. 

Mr. Tischer joined the Chicago of- 
fice of McGraw-Hill in 1944, as a 
salesman for Electronics. He _ trans- 
ferred to Product Engineering in 
1946. Previously, Mr. Tischer had 
been an advertising salesman with 
the Chicago Daily News, 1935-43; 
Chicago Herald Examiner, 1927-35, 
and Union Easton Trust Co., St. 
Louis, 1924-27. 


Zwirner elected president of 
Chicago business paper group 


# Henry Zwirner, Chicago office 
manager, Fairchild Publications, has 
been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Business Publications Assn. 


Elevated copy . . Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s Elevator Div., Jersey City, N.]., 
is basing the introductory promotion program for its new elevator control sys- 
tem on the results of a week-by-week comparison with the “fastest previous con- 
trol system” in one of New York's busiest office buildings, the Tishman Bldg. 
The three-page announcement ads, the spread from one of which is shown here, 
broke in the July issues of Architectural Forum, Architectural Record, Build. 
ings, Business Week and Skyscraper Management. Agency is Ketchum, Mac- 


Leod ¢ Grove, New York. 





Other newly elected officers are 
Russ T. Sanford, Modern Hospital, 
first vice-president; Frank Richter, 
Watson Publications, second vice- 
president; John Rodger, McGraw- 
Hill, third vice-president; Frank 
Cornyn, Pit & Quarry, fourth vice- 
president; and William S. Wade, 
Stanley Publishing Co., fifth vice-pres- 
ident. Reelected were Charles 
Groomes, Advertising Publications, 
treasurer; and John H. Reardon, Pub- 
lishers Circulation Service, secretary. 


‘Air Purchasing & Traffic’ 
to bow in November 


# APT, Inc., Chicago, will introduce 
Air Purchasing & Traffic in Novem- 
ber, with an initial guaranteed cir- 
culation of 62,000. 

According to the publisher, the 
monthly will be sent to the purchas- 
ing and traffic directors of “the 30,143 
giants of U.S. manufacturing, indus- 
try and commerce.” One-time, black 
and white page rate is $1,200. 


Lithographers union to vote 
on $1 million ad budget 


# The 300 delegates to the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America 


convention in September will be 
asked to approve an advertising budg- 
et of “as much as $1 million.” 

In the forefront of the drive to put 
the 25,000-member union solidly in- 
to advertising is Edward Swayduck, 
president of Local 1, which is cur- 
rently running a trade and business 
magazine schedule with such head- 
lines as, “Automation? Absolutely!” 
and “Featherbedding is for the birds!” 
J. S. Fullerton, Inc., handles the ac- 
count. 

Mr. Swayduck said recently that his 
union could not afford not to ad- 
vertise. “We see a definite improve- 
ment in job opportunities since we 
began to promote our industry. 
Lithographic payrolls in the New 
York area are about $55 to $60 mil- 
lion a year. If we spend $150,000 
this is less than one-fourth of 1%. 
Lithographic payrolls in the United 
States and Canada are more than 
$400 million and the same ratio of 
promotional expenses would be over 
$1,000,000. 

“In New York if we promote 
lithography and increase sales by 
only 1%, we will increase lithographic 
wages by about $600,000. In the U.S. 
and Canada, a modest increase of 
1% in sales would be at least $13 to 
$15 million, or about $5 million in 
wages.” 


Field hits ad agency misuse 
of their research groups 


# “In many instances the job of the 
advertising agency research depart- 
ment is to help minimize problems 
the advertising agency has vis a vis 
the client,” according to Melvin D. 
Field, president of Field Research 
Co., San Francisco. 

Speaking at the American Market- 
ing Association’s 44th conference in 
Los Angeles, Mr. Field said that 
some of the problems in which the 
advertising agency research depart- 
ment may be called on to help 
minimize are: 

1. “Convincing the client that the 
agency plans, ideas, copy, campaigns 
are good. 

2. “Convincing the client that some 
of the client ideas, which might be 


troublesome to put into practice or be 
less profitable than others, are not 


good ideas. 


3. “When a desirable account is 
threatening to pull out of the adver- 
tising agency shop, the research de- 
partment may be one of the pawns 
thrown into the breach to forestall 
this painful event from occurring.” 


Mr. Field added, “Some of the 
best research people in the business 
are working or have worked for ad- 
vertising agencies, and I don’t want 
to make this a broad indictment of 
the whole industry. However, we all 
know these pressures exist, and by 
and large advertising agency person- 
nel, including the research people, 
are no different from any of us. Being 

Continued on page 160 
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& & DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


This important new magazine stabi- 
lizes the emerging concept of physi- 
cal distribution management as a 
corporate function. It locates and 
identifies—regardless of primary 
function—all the individuals in- 
volved in transportation / distribu- 
tion buying decisions. 

T & D M offers common carriers 
and advertisers of transport equip- 
ment an excellent opportunity to 
reach strong secondary influences 
in the purchase of their services 
and products. 

In addition to its total coverage of 
industrial traffic executives, T& DM 
covers corporate executives and 
other individuals responsible for the 
purchase of transportation in 
smaller companies without traffic 
departments, plus these other ele- 
ments of distribution management: 
individuals responsible for purchas- 
ing, inventory control, material han- 
dling, industrial packaging and 
shipping room operation, produc- 
tion planning, and warehouse 
management. 

T & D M’s striking format and 
sharp editorial focus will serve the 
growing, interrelated interests of in- 
dustrial traffic managers and other 
distribution management men... 
and will provide a particularly effec- 
tive medium for transportation ad- 
vertisers seeking a new and effective 
approach with which to support 
their advertising in the primary 
media on their schedules. 
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humans we do everything to avoid 
pain to ourselves—whether it be men- 
tal, physical, social or economic.” 


OTHER SPEECHES Here are ex- 
cerpts from other talks made at the 
AMA Los Angeles convention: 


Expect more competition in 
shrinking world: Witting 


e “In helping rebuild war-destroyed 
countries during the last 15 years, we 
have not only built markets for our 
goods, but we have also built strong 
competitors. 

“Not so long ago our industrial 
technology and complementary in- 
ventive genius allowed us to set the 
prices of our products abroad. To- 
day, our neighbors have learned 
their lessons, and the price structure 
of any product is determined by the 
country in the free world which can 
produce that product more efficiently 
and hence more economically. 

“The reality of this competition is 
that in many parts of the world auto- 
mation and newer, more efficient 
plants can out-produce us at lower 
costs per unit, even without consider- 
ing the disparity in labor rates. The 
reason for this is simply that in this 
country about 80% of our factory ma- 
chinery is pre-1946, while, in West- 
ern Germany and Japan, 87% of the 
machinery is post-war and conse- 
quently much more efficient. . 

“Think of it! Challenging American 
industry with low prices. American 
industry which over the years has 
demonstrated an amazing ability to 
mass-produce merchandise at low 
cost, despite the highest labor stand- 
ards this world has ever witnessed. 
Our reputation for mass production 
at low cost was well deserved be- 
cause we made a serious business of 
production with dedicated engineers 
and production people who did a 
superb job in furthering automation, 
bettering manufacturing techniques 
and product standardization. And in 
the process they served our people 
well. But the sad fact is we're no 
longer top dog in low-cost produc- 
tion. 

“We're being challenged all over 
the world. And as more countries de- 
velop, the challenges will multiply. 
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“As we continue our look at the 
shrinking world, we see more gaunt- 
lets being thrown at us.”—Chris J. 
Witting, Vice-President, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Serving military establishments 
no easy task, says Sherman 


e “Ten years ago, Government Sery- 
ices Div. of RCA Service Co. was or- 
ganized to furnish services to the 
United States military establishment 
.. . Today, Government Services Div 
is a world-wide organization. Over 
9,000 engineers, technicians, scientists 
and mathematicians are scattered 
over the globe at military installa- 
tions. 

“In some cases, they are densely 
populated on a major project; for ex- 
ample, Cape Canaveral and the At- 
lantic missile range. There, Govern- 
ment Services has assigned over 3,000 
personnel to operate and maintain 
the electronic instrumentation and 
communication equipment used in 
testing and evaluating guided mis- 
siles. 

“Several thousand more are install- 
ing BMEWS electronic equipment in 
Alaska and in England—the job has 
been. completed in Greenland. By 
contrast, Government Services has 
contracts by which only one engineer 
is assigned to a military installation 
in an advisory capacity. 

“The types of services performed 
range from routine maintenance of a 
radar set or a radio to furnishing 
complete project management for a 
complex military operation, such as 
the Air Force Alaskan long lines com- 
munications system. With this vast 
repertoire of types of services avail- 
able and the wide range in ways of 
furnishing these services, I think you 
probably begin to understand that 
marketing services to the military is a 
far from simple task.”—Walter J. 
Sherman, Planning Manager, Govern- 
ment Services, RCA Service Co., 
Camden, N. J. 


Farmer becoming ‘big enough’ 
to pass over dealer: Hodgson 


e “The farm market distribution sys- 
tem, as it exists today, may be in 
trouble because of the progress and 
growth of the modern American 

farmer. 
“The farmer is becoming less and 
Continued on page 162 














E IS CALLED by many names: the boss, top management, 
head man, chief, president, vice president, treasurer, owner, partner, 
chairman, his initials, or just plain Tom or Bill. Each day he lives 
with problems and every day he’s on the lookout for solutions. A 
good executive is understanding, fair, a cajoler, coordinator, arbitrator, 
listener, and decider. In addition, he is efficient, hard-working, 
patient, impatient, aggressive, ambitious for himself and his firm. 


Executive?’ 


His constant companions are work, too little time, budgets, 
taxes, inventory, ideas, new products, production, employee relations, 
profit and loss charts, marketing, advertising, and company dollars. No 
one knows better than he the meaning of pressure. He is second-guessed, 
loved, appreciated, tolerated, respected, blamed, praised, understood, 
misunderstood, needling and needled, but never ignored. 


The executive knows the loneliness of management. For there 
comes a time for decision. Despite all the counsel from associates above 
and below, it is he who says yes or no. He can’t afford to err in 
judgment, whether it be selection of personnel or the kinds of raw 
materials that go into the product. He is always responsible. 


The good executive is the voice for his company—both 
written and spoken. Thus, he is a reader, student, speaker, moderator, 
writer ...as well as the subject of a speech or article. He is the 
product of business and means business. What he does can produce a 
ripple or tidal wave of activity. 


Although his collar is white and his shoes are polished, he 
knows thesmeaning of long hours and hard work. For this he has 
learned: To get a better job, keep doing a better job. That’s how 
executives are made. 


With all the needs of an executive, it is not unusual to find 
most of them reading The Wall Street Journal. They rate 
The Journal ‘‘most useful’’ of all magazines and newspapers. 
The reason: Every business day, the news that 
changes business does change. 
And The Wall Street Journal is 
the only National Business Daily. 


©Dow Jones & Company, Inc., 1961 
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Store and office modernization exclusively. 


WHAT A COMBINATION! 


* Tremendous circulation — 267,000 


* Top quality — every reader hand- 
picked 


* Low, low rate per 1000 — $4.00 


Up and down mainstreet, in and 
out of shopping centers, who could 
know better than the commercial 
sales representatives and lighting 
engineers of local electric light and 
power companies which store and of- 
fice owners and managers are the 
leaders, the pace-setters? They know 
which are the best prospects for high 
level lighting . . . electric heating or 
air conditioning . . . displays . . . 
store fronts . . . improved wiring .. . 
fixtures and furnishings . . . redecor- 
ating. They select these leaders and 
their architects, contractors, design- 
ers, and association officers to read 


Todays Business 


modernization 





Store and office 
throughout 
Exciting 4-color editorial (adver- 
tising, too) 


Photo-reporting, field-edited 


140 electric power companies 
sponsor (and pay for) each sub- 
scription 


Aim your modern store and 
office product story with the 
unique TODAY'S BUSINESS 


See SRDS Business Publication Class 39 
B. J. MARTIN COMPANY, INC. 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
CEntral 6-7150 
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less interested in the dealer who sim- 
ply keeps a stock of goods on hand 
and hauls them out to the farm when 
they are needed. 


AIA NEWS 


“He's becoming a big enough buy- 
er to pass over the dealer, just like 
any good factory purchasing agent 
would, and buy direct, if the dealer 
has no useful service to provide.”— 
E. H. Hodgson, President, Aubrey, 
Finlay, Marley & Hodgson, Chicago. 


Activities of The Association of Industrial Advertisers 


Six AIA chapters announce 
new officers for 1961-62 


# The Cleveland, Hartford, northern 
California, southern California, St. 
Louis and Toronto chapters of the 
AIA have announced officers for the 
1961-62 term: 

Cleveland . Francis A. Gregory, 
vice-president of the Wellman Co., 
president; A. W. Sawyer, Lincoln 
Electric Co., vice-president; R. A. 
Lundgren, General Electric Co., sec- 
retary; and E. L. Just, Bayless-Kerr 
Co., treasurer. 


Maryland ‘man of the year’ . 


Hartford . . Walter St. Onge, adver- 
tising manager of Torrington Co., 
president; M. Ray Whigham, Allen 
Mfg. Co., first vice-president; Don 
Hayward, Holo-Krome Screw Corp., 
second vice-president; Edward M. 
Foster, Jr., Graceman Advertising 
Co., treasurer; and Fred Clark, Cuno 
Engineering Corp., secretary. 
Northern California . . M. M. Craig 
Spitz, western manager of Victor A. 
Bennett Co., president; Owen T. 
Stebbins, Pacific Lumber Co., first 
vice-president; Edward J. Spasek, 
Hudson Publishing Co., second vice- 
Continued on page 164 


. Eldridge N. Adams (left), 


advertising vice-president of Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., 
accepts the Baltimore AIA chapter's “man of the year” 
award from Jack Phillips, chapter president. Mr. Adams 
was president of the chapter in 1958 and a member of 
the international board of directors since 1957. 








“More money for advertising! Why?” 


James L. Allen, chairman of the management consultant 
partnership of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, explains why adver- 
tising warrants increasing attention from corporate executives. 


“We are in an age of product change. The life 
cycles of products are growing steadily shorter. 
With almost $10 billion being invested annually 
in industrial research, it is evident that a great 





part of our future business volume will be 
derived from new or modified products. 


“This climate of product change places new 
emphasis on advertising. Advertising will play a 
major role in making new product introductions 
successful—and in keeping the market acquainted 
with product changes. Top management will be 
more requiring of its advertising and the results 
it achieves. Advertising, on balance, is capable 
of meeting this test.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
271 madison avenue + new york 16, n.y. « telephone murray hill 5-8921 
An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 


CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MONTREAL, QUE., NEWARK, N:;w YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST, Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 
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REPORT ON 
CANADIAN 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


This column will report from time to 
time on the Canadian engineering 
construction industry, its purchases 
of equipment and materials . . . with 
an occasional plug for our publication. 


Best single source of data on “‘Con- 
struction in Canada” is a Canadian 
Government annual report called just 
that. This report is available from the 
undersigned or the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, for just one buck. (U.S. 
accepted at par). This is an annual 
report, printed in May, and it is the 
final authority on what the total vol- 
ume trends are for all types of 
construction. 

Suppose you are interested in paved 
roads and streets: the report shows 
final figures for °57, °58 and °59, 
tentative for ’60 and forecast for ’61. 
And the forecast for °61 is up from 
493 to 504 million dollars. 

The provincial analysis is good 
data for jacking up dealers. This 
shows the same classifications for 
each province, enabling you to assess 
areas where construction volume 
should be producing higher sales, and 
areas which may be quiet. For ex- 
ample, Ontario’s construction of 
paved roads in ’61 is forecast to be up 
nearly 6%, while Manitoba will be 


off by 29%. (10.2. Hh 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


A SOUTHAM-MACLEAN PUBLICATION 
1450 DON MILLS RD. * DON MILLS + ONT. 


dh 
PCCABK 
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president; and Gene R. Watts, Wett- 
stein, Nowell & Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Southern California . . Claude Mecon- 
is, Litton Industries, president; Ray 
Hermanson, Western Precipitation, 
vice-president; Don Sewell, Baker Oil 
Tools, vice-president; Ed Williams, 
Farr Co., vice-president; Myra Spark- 
man, Aeroquip Corp., secretary; and 
Kent Cochran, Great Lakes Carbon, 
treasurer. 

St. Louis . . Paul E. Magoon, Jr., ad- 
vertising manager of Granco Steel 
Products Co., president; Robert F. 
Englich, Maloney Electric Co., vice- 
president; William R. Siems, Bemis 
Brothers Bag Co., secretary; and John 
J. Kolar, Metal Goods Corp., treasur- 
er. 

Toronto . . Charles E. King, Mac- 
Laren Advertising Co., president; 
Murray D. Locke, Canadian General 
Electric Co., first vice-president; C. 
M. Welsh, Mel Welsh Advertising, 
second vice-president; Keith K. 
Warne, Honeywell Controls, secre- 
tary; and Harry W. Ross, Black & 
MacDonald, treasurer. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Grady L. Roark . . from marketing man- 
ager, High Voltage Switchgear Div., 
General Electric, Philadelphia, to sales 
manager, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 


Roark Gilrain 
Ronald F. Gilrain . . from the marketing 
staff to marketing manager, Stanley 
Tools Div., Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. He succeeds C. Frederick Wheel- 
er, now marketing manager, Stanley 
Hardware Div. 


Warren A. Logelin . . from advertising 
and public relations vice-president, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., to public rela- 
tions and advertising director, American 
Steel Foundries, Chicago. 


Percy S. Gough . . from sales manager, 
Crosby-Laughlin Div., American Hoist 





DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing ° Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask for Marie 


a Lele Http tu 


431 SoutTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 


PANAMERICANOS 
| talks the language of 

Latin America’s 
ert manufacturers 





-») For 21 years, 

longer than 

any other publication in the field— 

Textiles Panamericanos has served its 

textile producer audience with two 
basic services: 


@ Intensive coverage of current technical and business 
advances, as well as general industry news 


@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only language 
clearly understood by the majority of Latin Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers 

Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 

the nearly 4,268 textile plants in 

Latin America—manufacturers for 

170,000,000 consumers. 


For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—coll or write .. . 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


570 Seventh Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 








& Derrick Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to 
marketing director of the parent com- HES Ms 

pany, St. Paul, Minn. He is succeeded . is ‘a ere 
y John W. West, formerly assistant 


sales manager. s | HOSP ITALS 


James E. Coppage . . from assistant to 


the marketing vice-president, Cramer ve opts 

Controls Corp., Centerbrook, Conn., to if - BUY 
promotion director, Burndy Corp., Nor- . | : come to 

walk, Conn., manufacturer of electrical 


wre ape YOUR CATALOG ON FILE 
James P. Buckley . . from sales and ‘ MASITO 
3 IN THE 1962 EDITION WILL 


service director, Eclipse-Pioneer Div., 


Teterboro, N. J., to marketing and 
bed HELP THEM BUY FROM YOU 


planning director, Bendix-Pacific Div., 
Bendix Corp., North Hollywood, Cal. 


John F. Vyverberg . . formerly indus- 
trial and commercial construction mar- 
kets manager, Pacific Coast Div., to in- HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE has been the prime source of hospital 


dustrial sales marketing manager, In- ? ; a ee 
dustrial & Commercial Construction Ma- buying information since 1919. Each annual FILE is distributed to the 


i i ne Fibergies administrator and/or purchasing agent in every hospital of 20 or 
more beds in the U.S., of 100 or more beds in outlying territories 


Norman H. Peterson . . from advertising . : 
manager to assistant to the president, and Canada. These buyers (along with all hospital consultants and 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. architects active in hospital design) constantly use their HOSPITAL 


He is succeeded by John H. Fellows, ‘ 4 ‘ 
formerly sales promotion manager and PURCHASING FILE as a classified buying-guide to your product. In 


college relations manager. addition to more than 500 pages of catalog information, they use the 
other helpful information contained in every edition. . .Classified 
Directory of Hospital Suppliers; Geographical Directory of Hospital 
Equipment and Supply Dealers; a directory of Public Health Agen- 
cies Serving the Hospital Field; Suggested Equipment Lists for 50, 
100 and 200 Bed General Hospitals (Public Health Service). 

PLAN NOW for the 1962 edition of HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE. 
Closing dates are in the early fall, 1961. Whether you print or we 
print your catalog for insertion, make sure important buying informa- 


Robert W. L eT: arketing serv- } . : : : 

prin oo” tien wae 6 tion gets to those responsible for product selection in hospitals. . . 
Standard Sanitary Corp., New York, to through your catalog in HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE! 

marketing vice-president, the Carborun- 


dum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., manu- ° 
facturer of abrasives, refractories, heat- Write now for market facts—proot of use 


ing elements and other products. | HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Chester L. Jones . . from assistant mar- : 1050 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILL. 
keting director to marketing director, 
Plastics Div., Monsanto Chemical Co., 


Springfield, Mass. He succeeds R. Carl _.. 

Evans, named associate director, pur- , COPYWRITING STUDIO cuEny — 

chasing & traffic department at Mon- é ‘accaeme Work P 25 € 
a \ \ 





Peterson 





santo’s headquarters, in St. Louis. Add 26 copy exports to \ 
j your staff—but not to 
your poyroli—get a 


Dan E. Baker . . from marketing vice- , top creative team for a 
pre-agreed per-job fee. 


president, Atlee Corp., to marketing MU 3.1455 ements tenminteninn 
vice-president and board member, ATE 2° Kind—any medium 


Androform Industries, North Dighton, 





NEW rinest vecais EveR MADE 


Mass., manufacturer of dieless metal RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, waterproof, tough. 
Easiest applied — without water in any weather. Best indoor, ovt- 


door emblems. More economical. Write for samples. Made only by 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 





forming machinery. 








Glenn G. Burnside . . from sales engi- 


n Glascote Div., A. O. Smith C HELP WANTED ( Noh ) 
eer, ascote ae . Smi Sc, : faeve | CCrLS— 


Milwaukee, to general sales manager, Direct mail with commercial art lay- 

Ceilcote Co., Cleveland, manufacturer out ability. Unusual spot for soft A newsletter of creative sales ideas 

of corrosion proofing materials. goods merchandising nationally to Here's a new monthly idea bulletin which will 

every business and industry. Top supply dozens ot effective sales promotion ideas to 
ip ‘‘open doors”’ for your salesmen 

salary plus bonus. 401 Presbyterian pre ny th a in a 


Edward W. Ervasti . . from assistant Building, Nashville, Tennessee. FREE american MARKETING SERVICES Inc. 
Continued on page 166 ——— 610 Newbury St. @ Boston 15, Mass. 
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SHORT, 
SHORT 
TEST 
FOR 


ELECTRONICS 
Marketing Managers 


Q. 


How much of the total market for 
electronics and communications systems 
and equipment is represented by 
milttary procurement? 


A. 


About 51%. 


* 
Which of the services will control the 
bulk of military procurement for elec- 
tronics and communications systems in 


FY 1962? 

A. 
The US Air Force will spend $756,000,- 
000 or 63% of the $1,201,000,000 
budgeted for DOD procurement in this 
area. (This does not include electronic 
components of aircraft and missiles. ) 


. 
What % of missile and aircraft procure- 
ment fone (including electronic com- 
ponents) is alloted to the USAF? 
A. 


75% and 70% respectively. 


e 
What is the world’s largest single elec- 
tronics market. 


6 
The USAF. 


What is the current trend in Air Force 
development and procurement? 


+ 
Toward more direct USAF control over 
the entire contracting structure. 
You can get your corporate story across 
to the management men of the USAF in 
depth... and reach 13,000 aerospace 
industry management executives as 
well through AIR FORCE/SPACE 
DIGEST. 
And to help you plan a sound approach 
to this whole, complex USAF market, 
the world’s biggest, we will also be 
happy to send you AIR FORCE/ 
SPACE DIGEST “Research Reports,” 
as they are prepared by our Research 
Department. To get them, call the 
nearest AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 
Regional Office or write: 


AIR FORCE / SPACE DIGEST 


— Room 200 
1981 Pestle bree N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
NEW YORK. LOS ANGELES. CHICAGO- LONDON 
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marketing director Wolverine Tube Div., 
Calumet & Hecla, Allen Park, Mich. He 
succeeds John M. Dumser, who re- 
signed. 


David M. Gibson . . from advertising 
account manager, United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp., Boston, to marketing services 
manager, Hitchiner Mfg. Co., Milford, 
N. H., manufacturer of precision invest- 
ment castings. 


H. S. Lawton . . from commercial de- 
velopment director to marketing direc- 
tor, Armour Industrial Chemical Co., 
Chicago. 


Carl T. Miller . . from sales promotion 
manager to advertising manager, Chrys- 
ler Airtemp, Dayton, O. He is succeeded 
by John F. Zaino, formerly advertising 
production supervisor. 


Richard V. Scott vice-president, 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co., St. Louis, from 
assistant sales director to sales director 
succeeding H. V. Howes, who has re- 
tired after 40 years with the company. 


Eugene L. Jackson . . vice-president, 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., named 
marketing operations head, Automotive 
and Industrial divisions. He was former- 
ly Industrial Div. head. 


John J. Liptak . . from advertising man- 
ager, Federal Pacific Electric Co., to 
similar position with Marlow Pumps 
Div., Bell & Gossett, Midland Park, 
N. J. 


George W. Ludwig . . appointed adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, 
Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, manufactur- 


er of portable air and high cycle tools. 


Agency changes.. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
New York, announces six new appoint- 
ments: Alfred P. Ries, formerly vice- 
president and account supervisor, Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, named account 
supervisor; William R. Aul, named 
group creative director, formerly with 
BBDO, Pittsburgh; Edwin R. French, 
formerly with Al Paul Lefton, Philadel- 
ce Patrick J. Rochford, formerly with 
Sam J. Gallay Advertising, New York, 
John M. Coulter, formerly with BBDO, 
New York, and John J. Raffone, former- 
ly technical information specialist, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, all appointed 
account executives. 


Fred Wittner Co. . . has moved to new 
offices at 850 3rd Ave., New York. 


David R. Brand . . formerly with Penn 
& Hamaker, Cleveland, named account 
executive, Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Cleveland. 


Bernard Rafferty from advertising 
and sales promotion staff, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., to account 
executive, Wilson, Haight & Welch, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Packer Advertising Corp. . . New York 
and Valley Stream, N. Y., is the new 
name of Richard & Gunther. Archie 
Packer, formerly president of R&G, 
serves as head of the new agency. 


Donald G. Nowak . . from executive 
vice-president to president and chief 
executive officer, Chapman-Nowak & 
Associates, Syracuse, N. Y. He succeeds 
Dene B. Chapman, who assumes the 
newly-created post of executive com- 
mittee chairman. The agency also was 





Meeting dates 

Sept. 11-17 Affiliated Advertising 
Agencies Network, 17th annual 
international meeting, Sheraton 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22 International Advertis- 
ing Association, European confer- 
ence, Madrid, Spain. 

Sept. 21-23 Advertising Federation 
of America, 10th district conven- 
tion, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

Oct. 3 Advertising Research Foundo- 
tion, 7th annual conference, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

Oct. 10-13 Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, 44th annual conven- 
tion, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. 

Oct. 12-14 National Editorial As- 
sociation, annual fall meeting, 
Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 





Oct. 15-18 American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, western re- 
gion convention, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Cal. 

Oct. 16-17 Agricultural Publishers 


Association, annual meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 18 Associated Business Publica- 
tions, fall meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 19-20 Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Oct. 22-26 Pan American Congress 
of Sales Executives, 2nd annual 
meeting, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Nov. 2-4 Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, annual national meeting, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

















Construction totalling more than $3 billion 
has been approved for the 5-state area 
served by CONSTRUCTION NEWS for 
1961. The total for 1962 is anticipated to 
be even much greater. Surveys have proved 
time after time that the contractors in this 
area read and respect CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS above all other construction publi- 
cations. 


Are they reading about your product? 


onstruction flews 


Public Works Issue 
Little Rock, Ark 





PLA vm DIRECT 


CAMPAIGN PROPERLY — 
DON’T GUESS 
OR SPECULATE! 


The total effectiveness of your 
Direct Mail campaign — in 
dollars and cents — will be re- 
flected by the type and qual- 
ity of the lists you choose. 


And those who are acquaint- 
ed with mailing lists know 
that year after year accept- 
ance of lists does not come by 
pure chance. Accepted lists, 
like those built and main- 
tained by McGraw-Hill, hold 
their top-ranking places by 
results alone. 


To get full information on the 
most accurate and up-to-date 
industrial mailing lists avail- 
able anywhere, write to: 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 





named to handle the account of Material 
Handling Products Corp., Syracuse, ma- 
terial flow systems engineers and ma- 
terial handling equipment distributors. 


Lando Advertising Agency . . Pittsburgh 
and Erie, has acquired Dubin Advertis- 
ing, Pittsburgh, from Julius Dubin. Mr. 
Dubin has been named advertising and 
marketing director at Alside, Inc., 

Akron, O 


Yardis Advertising . . Philadelphia, an- 
nounces acquisition of the oe om Co., 
New York, and the formation of a ou 
sidiary, Yardis Advertising Co. of New 
York, located at 117 W. 46th St. Jack 
F. Keilson, former Keilson Co. president 
heads the New York operation. 


American Association of Advertising 
Agencies . . New York, announces open- 
ing of a central region office at 228 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago. John L. Del Mar, 
named assistant vice-president, heads 
the new office. He is succeeded as head 
of the western region office, San Fran- 
cisco, by Thomas V. Mahlman, Jr., 
formerly with the New York staff. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross . . announces 
two appointments: Donald A. Pember, 
named account executive in Chicago, 
formerly with Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald; Allen Iftiger, named media 
buyer in Los Angeles, formerly with 
Lennen & Newell. The agency has ac- 
quired two new accounts: Loma Indus- 
tries, Forth Worth, Tex., fabricator of 
plastic products, and Commercial Ap- 
paratus & Systems Div., Raytheon Co., 
Waltham, Mass., manufacturer of preci- 
sion welding equipment, ultrasonic im- 
pact grinders, electronic ovens and volt- 
age regulators. 


Aves Advertising Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Chicago, formerly Aves, 
Shaw & Ring announces termination of 
affiliation with John W. Shaw Adver- 
tising, Chicago, and resignation of Ken- 
neth C. Ring, vice-president in Chicago. 
William E. Sproat, manager of Ave’s 
new Chicago office at 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., and Edward F. Davison, account 
executive in Grand Rapids, have been 
named agency vice-presidents. Wesley 
Aves continues as president. 


Robert E. Harris . . from advertising 
and sales promotion supervisor, Amer- 
ican Standard, to account executive, 
Bresnick Co., Boston. 


Potts-Woodbury . . Kansas City, Mo., 
has moved its New York offices from 
527 Madison Ave. to 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas. 


Media changes. . 


Southwest Advertising & Marketing . 
eam by Fleming Enterprises, Dal- 
from Associated Publishers, effective 
with the June issue. M. Stephens Miran- 
da, formerly public relations and adver- 
Continued on page 168 








impact, interest, 
respect, generate sales 


Reach the stirring, re- 
awakening market for plant 
power systems, furnaces, 
ovens, motors, controls, 
lighting, heaters, air condi- 
tioning, instruments, convey- 
ors, all industrial electrical 
equipment in the magazine 
that is respected by 

¢ 43,000 plant production and man- 

agement men 


* 1,500 of their independent con- 
sulting engineers 


* 2,100 utility power sales engineers 


Sponsored proudly (and paid for) 
by electric power companies coast- 
to-coast 


All readers selected by local power 
sales engineers (who knows better 
who the decision-makers are?) 


Top Mills Shepard readership scores 


Photo-reporting, field-edited through 
out 


Eager reader response 


Sells electrification on every page 


They listen when you tell 
your electrical product 
story in 
ELECTRIFIED 
INDUSTRY 


See SRDS Business Publication Class 39 








B. J. Martin Company, Inc. 
ies 20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

CEntral 6-7150 
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Now — Coast to Coast Representation 
Materials Research & Standards 


The monthly magazine devoted exclusively to bringing 
information on materials and materials evaluation to 
engineers and scientists announces 


New England Representative 
Mead Irwin 

520 Fifth Ave. 

New York City 36, New York 
Midwest Representative 
James K. Millhouse 

919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Mid-Atlantic Representative 

Mid-Eastern Media 
Representatives 

1200 Commercial Trust Bldg. 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

West Coast Representative 

Dillenbeck-Galavan, Inc. 

266 S. Alexandria Ave. 

Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Published by 
American Society for Testing Materials 
1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











NOW BACON'S CLIPS 
NEWSPAPERS 


offers expanded 
coverage! 
tr jJaily newspaper V 
the n 'T r jv« f if ar <4 c 
marke 1g area: f w you an 
geta ia BG -meneh's -1@-0 -4 1 f both 
NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 
with one bureau BACON'S 
asl -mear-belelar-lme-3¢-lalel- lac mnie) aa tir-le)l - 


ng service 


MARKET AREA MAP 


il! details on BACON'S ex 
overage. Lists every 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson « Chicago 4 
WA 2-8419 - 


What do you know about 
Ke cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery ¢ Farm Machinery « 
Power Units © Processing Equipment « 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents © Bags © Insecticides 
© Scales © Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 
The Cotton Gin and 

Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 





a 


GNDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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1400 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 





NEWS... 
continued from p. 167 


tising director, Dresser Industries, named 
vice-president, Fleming Enterprises and 
general manager of SA&M. 


Electronic Design . . published by Hay- 
den Publishing Co., New York, has es- 
tablished a special late closing form for 
7x10 plates to be positioned in the new 
products section. Closing date is 12 days 
preceding date of issue, 18 days after 
normal closing, and three days before 
mailing. In addition to regular rates 
special position is charged and standard 
AAAA red is available as second color. 
The company has moved to new quar- 
ters at 850 3rd Ave. 


Trans-World Publishing Co. . . Cleve- 
land, has announced a new publication, 
Global Electronics, to report on techni- 
cal information appearing in foreign 
publications. The first issue will be No- 
vember, 1961, with a minimum guaran- 
teed circulation of 30,000. Subscription 
price is $15 per year, pre-publication 
rate, $12. Also, two new Trans-World 
space representatives are: Richard A. 
Groth, formerly with Ceramic Publica- 
tions, named for Global Technology and 
Global Electronics in Cleveland, Harold 
G. Fitzpatrick, formerly with Gulf Pub- 
lishing Co., named for Power Drive En- 
gineering in Chicago. 


John E. Payne . . from national sales 
manager to publication manager, West- 
ern Electronic News, published by F. D. 
Thompson Publications, Los Angeles. 


Arthur H. Schwietert . . named editorial 
director, Traffic Management, to be in- 
troduced by Watson Publications, Chi- 
cago, beginning January, 1962. Mr. 
Schwietert has been traffic director of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce & 
Industry. 


Schwietert Hauptli 


James Hauptli . . formerly Philadelphia 
sales representative, Business Week, 
named advertising sales manager, Elec- 
tronics, published by McGraw-Hill, New 
York. He succeeds Bruce Winner, who 
resigned. Also at McGraw-Hill: Robert 
F. Boger, publisher of three domestic 
construction publications, named _pub- 
lisher, Ingenieria Internacional Con- 
struccion. Former publisher, Eugene E. 
Weyeneth continues as publisher of In- 
genieria Internacional Industria and In- 
ternational Management, Charles S. 











Mill, publisher, Purchasing Week, named 
publisher, Product Engineering in addi- 


tion to hi i t ds * 8 ° 
WESTERN Stnley J aking, whose. Watem |  AQVertising in the 
ARCHITECT D. Lanier, Jr., assistant advertising sales 


director for McGraw-Hill Publications 
& ENGINEER Div, lauabnid ati isi aonidiaal: ASH RAE 


Maynard L. Reuter . . vice-president, 


Billboard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
elected chairman, Sales Development 
Committee, Associated Business Publi- 


cations. 





Leo J. Higgins . . from the advertising 
staff to eastern manager, Watt Publish- 
ing Co., New York. He succeeds Hugh 
Thompson, who continues with the com- 
pany as marketing specialist. 





George E. Lawrence . . government re- | 
lations director and Washington office 
manager, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
named executive vice-president, Society 
of Business Magazine Editors, Washing- 
ton. He succeeds the late Paul Wooton. 


the 
American Chemical Society . . New 
26S$a York, announces a new quarterly, In- 


organic a toe - aweerg | because: 

. ginning January, 2. Professor Robert | é ; 
Brochure Explains W. Parry, University of Michigan, has * Engineers —the only men qualified to 
Photo-Reporting been appointed editor. — ese agape ae teats 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles John MacIntosh . . from assistant to the ye pele AL you reach in the 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- publisher, Welding Design & Fabrica- : 
tising managers, agency account | tion, to assistant business manager, Han- @ 20,000 fully-qualified engineers read 
executives and art directors cite | dling & Shipping, both published by In- | the JOURNAL...need the JOURNAL 
examples of how Sickles has | dustrial Publishing Corp., Cleveland. Al- | ++:t keep informed about the latest 
helped them obtain pictures and | so, Charles E. Noyes, alice advertis- | Products, processes, engineering tech- 
stories for advertising. Eight | ing manager, Safety First Products Corp., | Mques. (92% * read it regularly —spend 
national advertisers describe | Elmford, N. Y., named eastern sales rep- | ™O0Fe time with it than any other publi- 
case histories of their experi- | Tesentative, Occupational Hazards. He | ion in the field). 
ences with, in most cases, the succeeds Arthur Joyce, who was given B You blanket all important specifying- 
finished ads being illustrated. let see: apignent. buying influences in these key market 
areas: contractors, original equipment 
James S. Mills . . formerly northwest op- | manufacturers, consulting engineers, 
. + + for more details write or phone, | arations head, Ward-Griffith Co., Port- | architects, government officials.(82%* in- 
SICKLES Photo-Reporting | land, Ore., named advertising manager, | fluence the selection of equipment, mate- 
°.0, Bex 98, Maploweed, New Jersey C. C. Crow Publications, Inc., Portland, rials, and services). 


Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 nee @ Advertising in the JOURNAL’s engi- 

Carl P.B neer-oriented atmosphere has extra vigor 

ar! F. Barnett . . from central manager, | ||. more “mileage” for your advertising 

e | to national sales manager, Institutions, | dollars. (3 out of 4 readers testify* that 

A li ance Service published by Domestic Engineering Co., advertising assists them in making buy- 
po Chicago. ing-specifying decisions). 


Chilton Company . . announces publica- 
tion beginning January, 1962, of Iron 
Age Metalworking International with 
editorial format and circulation separate 
from the domestic Iron Age. George T. 

: ; Hook has been named publisher in ad- | 
A MeGRAW-HHLL dition to his duties as se Age publish- | 


er. 


255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11 


























- 
[ 5 William J. Manthey . . from district For real selling power, 
1S hig Business manager, Marina Publications, to similar at lowest cost-per-thousand in the field, 
@ | position with Hitchcock Publishing Co., tell your product story in the 
©000000000000000800088888 =~ Wheaton. IIl. 
For facts about this fast growing industry “ SE OR a 
ask for your copy of Market File "6". James R. Stack . . from the Cleveland & Ss nw R _ E 


C APPLIANCE S ‘ staff, Contractors & Engineers, to ad- Jj  @) U ica ng A L 


a, S ervice tl NCW 
WET a 
505 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Pll vertising sales manager, Educational Ex- 62 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
A hid 


ecutives’ Overview, both published by | gu 
Buttenheim Publishing Corp., New York. 








*Write for a copy of our latest readership survey. 
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Publications are listed alphabetically under each publication category. Numerals in parentheses, directly after publication name, indicate 
‘ote: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced with- number of issues per year. Regionals have (R) after their names. 
out permission. All publications have standard 7x10” advertising Extra’’ issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc) are indicated by §. Same- 
pages, except where otherwise noted. Totals include all paid advertis- month volume fluctuations may occur because of “‘special feature’’ 
— classified and display issues, which are not footnoted 
u 


al volume data are reported for some “‘over-size” publications Weekly, bi- ; 
Figures on bettom line are volume in terms of the publication's type eekly. bi-weekly and semi-monthly publications usually report 


page size, except for publications which do not sell pages estimates because closing dates follow IM‘s deadline 


July/ Volume 6.5% (in pages) under 1960 Year-to-date/Volume 9.4% (in pages) under 1960 


1961 1960 Pagechange % change 1961 1960 Page chang 
Industrial 21,416 23,051 1,635 7.1 Industrial 157,844 174,374 16,530 
Trade 22~*~S~S*C«w«SSO 4,736 186 = so Trade 35,683 39,894 4211 
Class & Profnl. 3,198 3,341 : Prof'nl. 25,110 ( 
Export rie oa 1,118 * 1,247 A _ 129 SF —10.4 _ Export oss 7, des 7838 8,422 s ee Bi n.s: ls 
Total ~~S~SLBD-—S~S~*SDCTI Ta Total 226,275 249,740 23,465 











Sa Cee Class & Prof'nl. 25,110 27,050  — 1,940 





July Pages Pages-to-Date July Pages Pages-to-Date 


Industrial Division "1961 1960 1961 1960 Industrial Division 1961 1960 1961 1960 








A.A.P.G. Bulletin (13) 26 28 195 209 Coal Age (12) 161 167 773 869 
Actual Specifying Engineer (12) 66 68 511 537 Coal Utilization (12) 17 22 137 186 
Adhesives Age (12) 14 17 92 119 Combustion (12) 29 34 212 284 
Aero/Space Engineering (12) 14 30 153 264 Commercial Car Journal (12) 142 157 1105 1278 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Venti- Concrete Products (12) : 40 37 356 361 
lating (12) 60 72 529 543 Construction (26) (R) 140 156 981 1051 
Air Force/Space Digest (12) 63 61 483 448 Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 253 249 1770 = 1727 
Airlift (12) 27 36 253 305 Construction Digest (26) (R) 251 292 1896 2076 
American Boxmaker (12) 21 167 211 Construction Equipment (12) 89 113 720 966 
American Brewer (12) 32 179 193 Construction Methods & Equipment 
‘American Builder (12) 127 849 1013 (12) 153 173. 1034 # 1210 
American City (12) 27 129 993 1038 Construction News-Public Works 
American Dyestuff Reporter (26 l 69 518 615 Issue (26) (R) 132 150 972 1055 
American Gas Journal (13) 32 24 254 208 “Constructioneer (53) (R) 200 222 1496 1724 
American Machinist/Metalworking Constructor (12) 39 §115 307 441 
Manufacturing (26) 2 280 2185 2484 Consulting Engineer (12) 123 128 936 1105 
American Milk Review (12) é 70 509 608 Consumer Packaging (12) 34 55 305 373 
American Soft Drink Journal (27) ) 64 463 492 ‘Contractors & Engineers (12) (7x10 
Analytical Chemistry (13) 7 79 790 707 units) 122 136 =1067 1273 
Appliance Manufacturer (12) (Converted to 95/gxl4 type page) 63 71 554 661 
(7x10 units) 60 459 527 Control Engineering (12) 101 129 856 916 
(Converted to 93/44x123/, type page) 38 287 330 Cutting Tool Engineering (12) (for- 
Architectural Forum (12) 2 118 790 998 merly Carbide Engineering) 13 13 145 169 
*Architectural Record (13) 2 207 1484 1719 Dairy Record (52) Not received by press time 
ASHRAE Journal (12) 55 353 397 Design News (26) (7x10 units) 164 188 1568 1730 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering (Converted to 10x10 type page) 115 132 1098 1211 
(12) 34 58 371 392 Diesel Power (12) 21 40 187 231 
Astronautics (12) Not received by press time Diesel Progress (12) (7x10 units) 33 32 220 287 
Automatic Control (12) 39 47 303 340 (Converted to 9xl2 type page) 21 21 143 154 
Automation (12) 67 52 514 524 ‘Dixie Contractor (52) (R) 189 229 1385 1455 
Automotive Industries (24) 120 156 978 1156 Drilling (13) 88 89 596 688 
‘Aviation Week (53) 320 309 2284 2549 Electric Light & Power (24) 99 9] 579 762 
Bakers Review (12) 33 26 272 245 Electrical Construction & Mainte- 
“Bakers Weekly (52) 146 148 1123 1239 nance (13) 142 156 1045 1213 
Baking Industry (27) 72 97 776 940 EDN (Electrical Design News) (12) 
Bedding Magazine (13) 70 80 514 561 (7x10 units) 109 108 1029 951 
Better Roads (12) 13 16 127 185 (Converted to 10x10 type page) 76 76 720 666 
Boxboard Containers (12) 51 53 445 431 Electrical Engineering (12) 40 45 285 379 
Brewers’ Digest (13) 25 28 230 243 Electrical Manufacturing (see Electro-Technology) 
Brick & Clay Record (12) 46 38 405 394 Electrical South (13) (R) 63 421 480 
Broadcast Engineering (12) 19 13 130 103 Electrical West (13) (R) 68 463 541 
"Building Products (12) 40 70 330 536 "Electrical World (52) 244 1822 2200 
Business/Commercial Aviation (12) 39 48 345 341 Electromechanical Design (12) 36 318 350 
Butane-Propane News (12) 47 52 357 368 Electronic Design (27) (7x10 units) 331 329 2673 2782 
Canner/Packer (13) 45 51 348 351 (Converted to 1014x10 type page) 226 225 1826 1900 
Carbide Engineering (see Cutting Tool Engineering) "Electronics (53) §846 §925 2891 3141 
Ceramic Industry (12) 42 47 44] 472 Electro-Technology (12) (formerly 
Chemical Engineering (26) 297° 294 2295 2248 Electrical Manufacturing) 137. 158 1063 1362 
Chemical & Engineering News (52) 280 245 2010 2139 Engineering & Mining Journal (12) 94 95 841 985 
Chemicai Engineering Progress (12) 72 87 501 559 ; 
Chemical Processing (12) (7x10 units) 109 164 9897 1126 Engineering News-Record (52) 303 300-2346 = 2603 
(Converted to 9x10 type page) 85 128 698 876 Excavating Engineer (12) 28 40 304 
Chemical Week (53) 270 262 1915 2004 Factory (12) 158 179 1450 
Civil Engineering (12) 57 65 470 533 Fleet Owner (12) 142 149 1252 
Continued on page 172 
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...is the only 
publication edited 
exclusively for the 
package engineering 
field. 





... It produces because 
it’s the only book 
“tailor-made” for the 
packaging men in 
engineering, research 
and production 

who make the 
BUYING DECISIONS 


Behind every package are men who decide what If you want to sell these key men, you should 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
should make the package. They read Package phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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Industrial Division 


July Pages Pages-to-Date 


1961 


1960 


1961 


1960 


Industrial Division 


July Pages Pages-to-Date 





1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





Food Engineering (12) 

Food Processing (12) (7x10 units) 
(Converted to 9x10 type page) 

Foundry (12) 

Furniture Production (12) 

Graphic Arts Monthly (12) (4!/2.x61/2) 

Gas (12) : 

Gas Age (26) 

Grinding & Finishing (12) 

Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 
ing (12) 

Hitchcock’s Wood Working Digest 
(13) . 

House & Home (12) 

Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum 
Refiner (formerly Petroleum Re- 
finer) (12) 

Ice Cream Review (12) 

Industrial Development & Manufac- 
turers Record (13) 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
(12) 

Industrial Equipment News (12) (1/9 


65 
91 
71 
117 
38 
175 
62 
33 
33 


147 
57 
14] 


198 
28 


79 
95 
74 
131 
41 
201 
72 
34 
39 


140 
59 
158 


197 
54 


485 
754 
586 
966 
310 
1380 
963 
255 
282 


1175 
390 
1039 


1365 
326 


641 
702 
546 
1139 
359 
1401 
571 
256 
326 


1230 
481 
1351 


1479 
395 


Not received by press time 


38 


58 


337 


434 


Modern Plastics (12) 
Modern Railroads (13) 
National Bottlers’ Gazette (12) 
(7x10 ad units) —_ 
(Type Page 10!4x10) 
National Petroleum News (13) 
National Provisioner (52) 
National Safety News (12) 
*New England Construction (26) (R) 
New Equipment Digest (12) (1/9 
page units) Seen BAe 
(Type Page 10!/2x15-¥5 - 
Nucisonics (13) 
*Oil & Gas Journal (52) _... 
Pacific Builder & Engineer (12) (R) 
Package Engineering (12) - 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter (12) 
Paper Industry (12) 
“Paper Mill News (52) 
Paper Trade Journal (52) 
Paperboard Packaging (12) 
Petroleum Engineer (13) 


162 154 
88 83 


49 42 


1395 
700 


424 


1306 
736 


377 


Does not sell ‘‘pages”’ 


123 117 
146 146 
76 75 
163 131 


943 558 


908 
1089 
488 
1063 


4635 


975 
1084 
535 
1096 


4831 


Does not sell “pages” 


69 60 
575 506 
98 

62 

77 

48 


§286 §319 


467 
3451 
599 
546 
560 
262 
629 
1143 
563 
1281 


Petroleum Refiner (see Hydrocarbon Processing & Petro- 


994 
3667 
770 
44] 
614 
296 
708 
1286 
627 
1432 


page units) 553 580 4369 4665 leum Refiner 


(Type page 105gx15!/) 

Industrial Maintenance & Plant Op- 
eration (12) (1/9 page ad units) 
(Converted to 93x15 type page) 

Industrial Packaging (12) 

“Industrial Water & Wastes (6) 
(formerly Industrial Wastes) 

Inland & American Printer & Lithog- 
rapher (12) 

Instruments & Apparatus News (6) 
(1/2 page ad units) 
(Converted to 1014x1514 type 
page) 

Instruments & Control Systems (12) 

“Insulation (12) 

Iron Age 

ISA Journal (12) 

Knitting Industry Weekly (53) 

Leather & Shoes (52) 

Lighting (12) 

LP-Gas (12) 

Lumber Journal (formerly Southern 
Lumber Journal) 

Lumberman (13) 

Machine Design (30) 

Machine & Tool Blue Book (12) 
(41/ox61/>) 

Machinery (12) 

Marine Engineering/Log (13) 

Materials in Design Engineering (13) 

*Meat Magazine (13) 

Mechanical Engineering (12) 

Mechanization (12) 

Metal Finishing (12) 

Metal Products Manufactur 

Metal Progress (12) 

Metalworking (12) 

Metlfax (12) (33/gx47/g) 

Metropolitan Transportation (12) 


(formerly Modern Passenger 


ing (12) 


(R) 
Mid-West Contractor ( 
Milk Dealer 

filk Products Journal (12) 
Mill & Factory (12) 
Mining Engineering (12) 
Mining World (13) 
“Missiles & Rockets (51) 
Modern Brewery Age (53) 
Modern Castings (12) 
Modern Concrete (12) 
Modern Machine Shop (12) (4!/2x61/2) 
Modern Materials Handling (13) 
Modern Metals (12) 
Modern Packaging (13 


Does not sell 


247 


19 


105 
4] 


211 
23 
23 


12 


83 


92 
39 


“pages” 


1982 
220 
183 


1837 
204 
182 


33 41 
616 629 
1385 

154 


775 
384 


Not received by press 


4] 
38 
61 
19 
25 


34 
68 
290 


35 
] 
33 
1] 
65 
67 
55 
55 
48 
107 
43 
60 


l 
] 
§2 
] 


12 
220 
135 

64 

i9 
118 

45 

32 
105 

39 

43 
159 

80 

56 
156 


46 
36 
88 
21 
33 


68 
89 
293 


148 
181 
§276 
119 
59 
77 
78 
87 
58 
119 
49 
53 


13 


249 
135 
65 
17 
146 
58 
44 
120 
4] 
30 
40 
172 
102 
61 
174 


311 
326 
677 
203 
194 


263 
387 
2468 


1207 
988 
693 
886 
581 
535 
383 
434 
403 
857 
456 
529 


95 


164] 
913 
586 
130 

1061 
262 
330 
621 
285 
294 
350 

1365 
721 
438 

1189 


Modern Transportation (see Metropolitan Transportation) 
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Pipe Line Industry (12) 

Pit & Quarry (12) 

Plant Engineering (12) 

Plant Management & Engineering (12) 
(formerly Plant Maintenance & 
Engineering) - 

Plastics World (12) 

Plating (12) 

Power (12) 

Power Engineering (12) 

Practical Builder (12) 

Printing Magazine (13) 

Printing Production (12) 

Proceedings of the I.R.E. (12) 

Product Design & Development (12) 
(1/9 page units) 
(Type Page 10x15) 

*Product Engineering (53) 

Production (12) 

Production Equipment (12) 

Products Finishing (13) (41/2x61/2) 

Progressive Architecture (12) 

Public Works (12) 

"Pulp & Paper (26) 

Purchasing (26) 

"Purchasing Week (52) (10!/4x141,) 
(Converted to 7x10 units) 

Quick Frozen Foods (12) 

Railway Age (52) 

Railway Locomotives & Cars (12) 

Railway Purchases & Stores (12) 


Railway Signaling & Communications 


(12) : 
Railway Track & Structures (12) 
Research & Development (12) 
Roads & Streets (12) 
Rock Products (12) 
Rocky Mountain Construction (26) (R) 
Rubber Age (12) 
Rural Roads (12) 
SAE Journal (12) 
School Bus Transportation (6) (for- 
merly School Bus Trends) 
Signal (12) 


Southern Lumber Journal (12) (R) (see Lumber Journal) 


Southern Lumberman (24) (R) 

Southwest Builder & Contractor (52) 
(R) ; 

Space/Aeronautics (13) 

SPE Journal (12) 

Steel (52) 

Street Engineering (12) 

Telephone Engineer (24) 

Telephony (52) 

Texas Contractor (52) (R) 

Textile Industries (13) 

Textile World (13) 

*Timberman (12) 


54 
19] 
156 


97 
223 
184 


416 
1051 
1170 


418 
1177 
1358 


26 
48 
37 
139 
956 
85 
65 
40 
102 


264 


25 
64 
50 

138 
47 

103 
73 
43 

136 


299 


193 
597 
341 
942 
382 
824 
585 
433 
1074 


2284 


207 
556 
383 
1119 
477 
1024 
526 
399 
1337 


2501 


Does not sell “pages” 


212 
83 
18 
89 

105 

122 

200 

261 
78 

133 
94 


220 
114 
21 
92 
118 
115 
§223 
234 
56 
95 
72 


1524 
791 
171 
696 
938 
826 
983 

197] 
630 

1071 
685 


1732 
872 
217 
728 

1069 
870 
942 

2220 
467 
794 
642 


Not received by press time 


37 
92 


25 
32 
48 
98 
97 
147 
92 
26 
61 


33 


100 


29 
66 


26 
33 
61 
97 
109 
146 
107 
22 
84 


27 


105 


195 
338 


193 
292 
476 
761 
795 
979 
620 
181 
540 


93 
258 


752 


252 
443 


215 
309 
945 
866 
911 
1011 
693 
146 
676 


56 
236 


804 


Not received by press time 


$332 
40 
346 
13 
110 
178 
159 
84 
§221 
61 


166 
35 
349 
23 
101 
190 
165 
104 
§230 
61 


1342 
335 
2636 
94 
758 
1270 
1141 
691 
804 
422 


1646 
335 
2983 
121 
761 
1351 
1233 
896 
952 
437 


Continued on page 174 
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“Why the circles?” 


bbs 


m trying to figure out who gets into buying 
my product.” 


‘*‘What’s the problem?” 


"| want men who manage metalworking — everywhere.” 


"So? ’”’ "In a big metal plant, | need all management men. 
In a little machine shop, only the owner manages. 
In other industries, like appliances, mostly 
production, engineering, and purchasing people 
get into metalworking. How can | reach ’em all 
— different men, different businesses?” 


*““That’s easy.” “How?” 


“The ones you want read the IRON AGE.” 





IRON AGE e a chilton publication « 56th & chestnut streets e philadelphia 39, pa. 





July Pages Pages-to-Date 





Industrial Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 


July Pages Pages-to-Date 


Trade Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





Tool & Manufacturing Engineer (13) 

(formerly Tool Engineer) 98 104 
Tooling & Production (12) 53 79 
Transportation Supply News (12) 

(1/9 page ad units) 184 280 

(Converted to 105x15 type page) 20 31 
Wastes Engineering (12) ed 28 
Water & Sewage Works (13) 55 60 
Water Works Engineering (12) 53 47 
Welding Engineer (12) 43 48 
Western Architect & Engineer (12) (R) 14 ll 
Western Aviation, Missile & Space 

Industries (12) (R) 20 20 
Western Builder (52) (R) 245 254 
Western Construction (12) (R) 71 91 
Western Industry (see Western Manufacuring) 
Western Machinery & Steel World 

(12) (R) 48 57 
Western Manufacturing (12) 29 40 
*Western Material Handling (12) (R) 48 22 
Western Metalworking (12) (R) 41 53 
Wood & Wood Products (12) 62 77 
World Oil (14) 97 110 
World Petroleum (13) (9x12) §131  §160 
Year-to-Date 

Percent Change — 9.5 

Page Change 


1064 
592 


1834 
204 
164 
369 
379 
394 
113 


172 
1920 
650 


451 
316 
214 
288 
466 
822 
606 


1132 
630 


2233 
248 
193 
418 
403 
455 
102 


189 
1932 
783 


521 
336 
246 
372 
544 
962 
665 


16,530 Total 21,416 23,051 157,844 174,374 


July Pages Pages-to-Date 


Trade Division ‘1961. 


1960 1961 1960 





**Kir Conditioning, Heating & Re- 

frigeration News (53) (101/4x14) 131 120 
American Artisan (12) 57 77 
American Lumberman & Building Products Mer 

Building Materials Merchandiser) 

American Paper Merchant (12) 28 40 
“Automotive News (53) 154 135 
Boating Industry (13) 117 130 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 54 73 
*Building Materials Merchandiser 

(26) (formerly American Lumber- 

man & Building Products Merch- 

andiser) 96 

uilding Supply News (12) 112 
Thain Store Age 

Druggist Edition (12) 54 

Executive Editions Combina 

tion (13) 29 

General Merchandise Variety Store 

Editions (12) 78 76 

Grocery Editions (12) 167 207 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (12) 

(7x10 units) 52 51 

(Converted to 11x15 type page) 23 23 
Contractor. (24) (7x10 units) 61 58 

(Converted to 1014x114 type page) 30 28 
Department Store Economist (12) 4) 59 
Domestic Engineering (12) 79 87 
Electric Heat & Airconditioning (6) 

(9344x1312) 26 30 
Electrical Wholesaling (12) 71 75 
Farm & Power Equipment (12) 26 48 
Feed & Farm Supplier (12) (former- 

ly Hatchery & Feed) 44 $3 
Floor Covering Profits (see Modern Floor Coverings) 
Florists Review (52) 244 259 
Fueloil & Oil Heat (12) 67 75 
Gas Heat (12) 35 33 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics (13) 42 64 
Glass Digest (12) 69 72 
Hardware Age (27) 292 338 
Hardware Retailer (12) 78 102 
Hatchery & Feed (see Feed & Farm Supplier) 
Heating & Air Conditioning Con- 

tractor (12) 42 52 
Implement & Tractor (26) 83 9] 
industrial Distribution (13) 119 140 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (13) $304 72 
Jobber Product News & Jobber News 

(13) (1/9 page ad units) 171 

(Conver.ed to 105/x15 type page) 19 
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983 
495 


chandiser 


258 
1116 
1284 

666 


1018 
640 
(see 


312 
1295 
1487 

792 





Jobber Topics (12) 197 181 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 

Air Conditioning (12) 49 48 
Modern Floor Coverings (13) (for- 

merly Floor Covering Profits) 25 

Modern Tire Dealer (12) 44 45 
Motor (12) 
Motor Age (12) 83 75 
Motor Service (12) (45/4x63/4) 94 91 
National Jeweler (12) 60 61 
Office Appliances (13) 75 95 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 

Wholesaler (12) 30 29 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Business 

(12) (formerly Plumbing & Heating 

Business) , 3 87 77 
Poultry Processing & Marketing (12) 34 28 
Progressive Grocer (12) ‘ 90 138 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer (12) —- 80 60 
Selling Sporting Goods (12) 25 
Service Station Management (12) 

(43/4x63/4) Sb bdeeaie re 58 
Southern Automotive Journal (13) (R) 77 
Southern Building Supplies (12) (R) 58 
Southern Hardware (12) (R) 44 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 

Super Market Merchandising (12) 63 
Super Service Station (12) 

Variety Store Merchandiser (13) 5 72 
Western Farm Equipment (13) (R) r 18 
Wood Construction & Building 

Materialist (12) ‘ 36 
Year-to-Date 

Percent change 

Page change 


10.6 


— 4,211 Total 4,550 


_July Pages 


1585 


350 


268 


35,683 


1727 


405 


39,894 


Pages-to-Date 





Class & Professional Division 1961 1960 


1961 


1960 





” Advertising Age (52) (10!4x14) 296 268 
Advertising & Sales Promotion (12) 

(formerly Advertising Require- 

ments) 43 
American Funeral Director (12) 50 
* American Motel (12) 59 
“American Restaurant (24) 53 
Banking (12) < 48 
Buildings (13) 54 
Chain Store Age Restaurant Editions 

(12) 55 
College & University Business (12) : 36 
Dental Survey (12) YF 79 
Drive-In Management (12) y 51 
Fast Food (12) : 55 
Finance (12) 45 
Hospital Management (12) x 46 
Hospitals (24) 157 
Hotel Monthly (12) 20 
Industrial Marketing (13) §307 
Inplant Food Management (12) 36 
Interiors (12) - = 63 
Journal of the American Medical 

Association (53) 481 
Law & Order (12) 38 
Mayor & Manager (12) (41/4x6-3/4) 6 
“Medical Economics (26) 3 342 
Modern Beauty Shop (12) 83 
Modern Hospital (12) 127 
Modern Medicine (24) (41/4x6-3/4) 358 
Nation's Schools (12) 8 62 
Oral Hygiene (12) (4-1sx7-1s) 79 74 
Overview (12) 22 22 
Premium Practice (12) 66 60 
Restaurant Management (12) 63 60 
Scholastic Coach (10) — 
School Management (12) 34 33 
Volume Feeding Management (12) 66 70 
Year-to-date 

Percent change 

Page change 


2174 


413 
409 
504 
346 
429 
455 


354 
388 
617 
387 
463 
210 
367 
889 
189 
77) 
249 
667 


3118 
293 
68 
2918 
699 
1028 
2438 
837 
643 
328 
533 
520 
268 
527 
611 


2310 


393 
402 
459 
442 
450 
419 


345 
400 
668 
396 
502 
275 
394 
910 
177 
929 
278 
723 


- 3769 
325 
56 
2939 
727 
1073 
2979 
856 
631 
371 
404 
603 
243 
459 
653 


—7.1 
1,940 Total 3,198 3,341 25,110 27,050 
Continued on page 176 





CORRECTION 


modern machine shop 
Circulation Analysis 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Alst Market Data and Directory Number 


Was Incorrectly Printed! 





MODERN MACHINE SHOP circulation data in the Production Market Section listed 
under “Manufacturer’s Markets”, Section 15, page 202, was incorrectly listed. 
Following is the correct breakdown of MODERN MACHINE SHOP circulation based 
on December 31, 1960 BPA Audit Report: 


CIRCULATION: Qualified. ..57, 000 


non-qualified 


MANUFACTURERS: 


Machinery ......... a 20,784 
Fabricated Metal Prod. 
Transportation Equip. 
Electrical Machinery 
Equip. & Supplies 
Other manufacturers 
Wholesale Trade 
Other Non-Manufacturers 


May we suggest that you insert this page in your Industrial Marketing Directory 
for accurate reference in the future? 


Ga G7 oa 


modern Le 
machine shop & 


431 Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


also publishers of PRODUCTS FINISHING and 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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_July Pages 
1960 


Export-Import Division 1961 


Pages-to-Date 





1961 1960 


Export-Import Division 


July Pages 


Pages-to-Date 





1961 1960 


1961 


1960 








Agricultura de las Americas (12) 89 
American Automobile (12) (2 edi- 

tions) 
American Exporter (12) (2 editions) 69 
Automotive World (12) (2 editions) 43 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada (12) 57 
*Embotellador (7) 42 
*Farmaceutico (12) 8 
"Hacienda (12) 33 
Hospital (12) 8 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

International (12) 17 
Industrial World (12) (2 editions) 96 
Ingenieria Internacional Construc- 

cion (12) 100 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 

(12) 28 


FOOTNOTES 


Industrial Division 

‘American Builder . . . does not include 
advertising in special Western section. 

"Architectural Record . . . 1961 Year-to- 
date figures do not include advertising 
in Mid-May “Record Houses” issue nor 
in the special Western section. 

‘Aviation Week .. . 5 
issues 1960. 

“Bakers Weekly ... 5 
issues 1960. 

"Building Products ... 1961 Year-to-date 
total includes 23 pages in Western 
section, compared with 36 pages for 
same 1960 period. 

*Constructioneer . . . 5 issues 
issues 1960. 

‘Contractors & Engineers .. . 1961 Year- 
to-date volume reflects addition of three 
7x10 ad units not previously reported 
by publisher for January volume. 

‘Dixie Contractor... 4 1961; 5 
issues 1960. 

"Electrical World .. . 5 


issues 1960 


issues 1961; 4 


1961; 4 


issues 


1961; 4 


issues 


issues 


1961; 4 


“Electronics . 4 issues 1961; 5 issues 


1960. 

"Industrial Water & Wastes 
Year-to-date total reflects 
correction of cumulative 
viously reported. 

"Insulation . . . 
1960. 


“Meat Magazine . 
issues 1960. 


“Missiles & Rockets ... 5 
4 issues 1960. 


1960 
publisher's 
volume pre- 
1961; 


8 issues 7 issues 


. 8 issues 1961; 7 


issues 1961; 


“New England Construction . . . 3 issues 
1961; 2 issues 1960. 

*Oil & Gas Journal .. . 1960 Year-to-date 
total reflects publisher's correction of 
previously reported volume. 

“Paper Mill News .. . 
issues 1960. 

“Product Engineering . . . 
issues 1960. 
"Pulp & Paper. . 

1960. 

"Purchasing . . . 3 issues 1961; 
1960. 

“Purchasing Week . 

4 issues 1960. 

— 

*Timberman .. . 
1960. 


5 issues 1961; 4 
5 issues 1961; 4 
. 2 issues 1961; 1 issue 


2 issues 


4 issues 1960. 


8 issues 1961; 7 issues 


5 issues 1961; 
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293 297 


Oral Hygiene (12) (Spanish ed.) 


(4-¥5x7-1's) 


Petroleo Interamericano (12) 

Pulp & Paper International (13) 

Revista Aerea Latinoamericana (12) 

Revista Industrial (12) (7x10 units) 
(Converted to 9x14-34 type page) 

Textiles Panamericanos (13) 

World Construction (12) 


World Farming (12) 
World Mining (13) 


430 459 Year-to-date 
% change 


33 270 295 Page change 


“Western Material Handling .. . 7 issues 
1961; 8 issues 1960. 

*Wood & Wood Products .. . July 1960 
total includes “take over’ space from 
two purchased publications — The 
Wood-Worker and Veneers & Plywood. 


Trade Division 

*Rir Conditioning, Heating & Refrigera- 
tion News ... 5 issues 1961; 4 issues 
1960. 

“Automotive News . . 
issues 1960. 

**Building Materials Merchandiser .. . 3 
issues 1961; 2 issues 1960. 

*Sporting Goods Dealer . . . 1960 year-to 
date total reflects publisher's correction 
of cumulative volume previously re- 
ported for June. 

Class and Professional Division 

“Advertising Age ... 5 issues 
4 issues 1960. 

"American Motel . . . July 1961 volume in 
cludes 5 pages of regional advertising, 
6 pages 1960. 

“American Restaurant 
volume includes 8 pages of 
advertising, 1 page 1960. 

“Hospital Management. . . 196] & 1960 
Year-to-date totals reflects publisher's 
correction of cumulative volume pre- 
viously reported for June. 


“Medical Economics .. . 3 issues 1961; 2 
issues 1960. 


. 5 issues 1961; 4 


1961; 


July 1961 
regional 


Export-Import Division 


*Embotellador Year-to-date totals 
reflect adjustment of incorrect volume 
reported for June, when no issue was 
published. 

*Farmaceutico .. . 
July is last issue. 

"Hacienda .. . 1 edition 1961 2 editions 
1960. 


Leaders in Classified 

The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad 
vertising in their July, 1961 issues, listed 
alphabetically. 


Publisher informs us 


Total-to- 
Publication date 
Advertising Age (52) 

(1044x14) _. 7 37 
American City (12) eee 77 
American Funeral Director 

Ce a 64 


Automotive News (53) _.... 9 71 


July 


— 9.3 
—784 Total 1,118 


1,247 


Publication July 
Aviation Week (53) 35 
Bakers Weekly (52) 5 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (24) 5 
Chemical Engineering (26) — 11 


Chemical & Engineering 
News (52) 30 


Coal Age (12) : 6 
Construction Bulletin (52) (R) 24 
Construction Digest (26) (R) 12 
Constructioneer (53) (R) 10 
Electrical World (52) 5 
Electronics (53) 30 


Engineering News-Record 
(52) ; 28 

Florists’ Review (52) 49 

Foundry (12) 

Glass Digest (12) 

Graphic Arts Monthly (12) 
(41/px6Y/p) 

Ingenieria International Con 
struction (12) 


Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. (53) 


Knitting Industry Weekly 
Leather & Shoes 
Lumberman (13) 


Michigan Contractor & Builder 
(26) (R) 


National Provisioner (52) 
New England Construction 
Nucleonics (13) 

Oil & Gas Journal (52) 
Paper Mill News (52) 
Paper Trade Journal (52) 
Pit & Quarry (12) 

Power (12) 

Printing Magazine (13) 
Public Works (12) 

Roads & Streets (12) 

Rock Products (12) 


Rocky Mountain Construction 


(26) (R) 6 
Sporting Goods Dealer (12) 7 
Telephone Engineer (24) 6 
Telephony (52) 14 
Texas Contractor (52) (R) 11 
Textile World (13) 7 
Western Builder (52) (R) 48 
Wood & Wood Products (12) 10 


7,638 


International Management (12) 55 418 389 


538 
199 
148 
196 
100 
239 
245 
113 


8,422 


Total-to- 
date 


266 
32 
35 

101 


215 
39 
154 
82 
51 
32 
246 





Want these top IM articles 
for your marketing library? 


© Unless otherwise indicated, these reprints of top IM feature articles are 
available at the following rates: | to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 
100, 15¢ each; over 100, fo § each. Quantity rates are also available on re- 


prints selling for 50¢, 75¢ and $1. 


R440 What factors influence industrial buy- 
ing decisions? 

R439 Desk-top films: an industrial sales 
aid. 

R438 How to produce a good external pub- 
lication. 

R437 Top 25 agencies bill $146 million in 
business papers. 

R436 How do pr agencies charge for their 
services? 

R435 Small company seeks to integrate 
an industry’s marketing efforts. 

R434 Why don’t industrial buyers say 
what they mean? 

R433 Today’s industrial ad manager . . 
IM’s survey of the “average adman,” his 
past, present and future. This reprint 50¢. 
R432 1961 ad budget survey . . IM’s an: 
nual report. 

R431 1960 advertising volume analysis 
and year’s totals. 

R430 Look for business papers to hit $590 
million in 1961. 

R429 How to organize the industrial ad 
manager job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engi- 
neers. 

R423 Here’s proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 
R422 Circulation 
media selection. 
R42i Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R420 Trade show planning pays off for 
FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren't as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 


analysis—a must in 


R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail 
sale. 

R403 What to do after you launch a new 
product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 

R400 How Ameri Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R339 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 


Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 


R526 A basic guide to measuring markets 
and setting quotas . . George Risley. 75¢. 
R525 A basic guide to training industrial 
salesmen .. R. A. Gopel. $1. 

R524 A basic guide to merchandising pub- 
licity . . James B. Strenski. 50¢. 

R519 A basic guide to preparing better 
sales literature . . Lyndon E. Pratt. 50¢. 
R518 How to get marketing information 
from the government . . Maxwell R. Conk- 
lin, 50¢. 

R517 and R520-523 A basic guide to writ- 
ing industrial advertising copy . . Arnold 
Andrews. (5 booklets sold as set at $1 a 
set). 

R516 Selling through industrial distributors 
. - Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 

R515 Basic duties of the modern sales de- 
partment . . Eugene J. Kelley and William 
Lazer. 50¢. 

R514 A basic guide to managing salesmen 
. - William J. Tobin. 50¢. 

R513 A basic guide to the common meth- 
ods of pre-testing ads . . N. Bruce Bagger. 
50¢. 

R512 A minimum plan for industrial mar- 
keting research . . J. Wesley Rosberg. 50¢. 





Reprint 


Number: Quantity 











Mr. 


R511 A basic guide to international adver- 
tising . . Braxton Pollard. 50¢. 

R510 A basic guide to business anniver- 
sary celebrations . . Etna M. Kelley. 50¢. 
R509 A basic guide to develeping public- 
ity . . Bernard E. Ury. 50¢. 

R508 A basic guide to low-budget films . . 
Don Nestingen. 50¢. 

R507 A basic guide to developing and dis- 
tributing engineering handbooks . . Harry 
Baum. 50¢. 

R506 A basic guide to communicating facts 
and figures . . John James. 50¢. 

R505 A basic guide to marketing for the 
smaller company . . Charles E. St. Thomas. 
50¢. 

R504 A basic guide to better technical pub- 
licity . . Peter J. B. Stevens. 50¢. 

R503 A checklist guide to profitable mar- 
keting . . Stewart, Dougall & Associates. 
50¢. 

R502 A system for organizing a marketing 
library . . Howard G. Sawyer. 50¢. 
R501 How to change a trademark . . Sam- 
uel G. Michini. 50¢. 

R373 How to use readership research . . 
J. Wesley Rosberg. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products . . John W. Bohlin. 

R361 A basic guide to better press releas- 
es. 

R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy .. Paul J. Bringe. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations . . Robert Newcomb and Marg 
Sammons. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning . . 
Wroe Alderson. 

R350 A basic guide to selling at a trade 
show. 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion . . Ted Isaacs. 

R341 A complete guide to sales incentives 
.. R, C. Ausbeck. 

R340 A complete guide to holding an open 
house . . Russell R. Jalbert. 


R336 A complete guide to readership re- 
ports . . J. Wesley Rosberg. 


Please use this coupon. Order by number 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11. Remittance must 
accompany order under $2. 


job gets done. Mrs. 
R413 How creative are you? Here's a Miss 


test. " 
Titl 
R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. _ 


R410 What to do when your market dis- 














Company 
Address 











appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a long- 
er reach. 














August 





Index to Advertisers 





“Aerospace Management 6-7 
*Air Force/Space Digest 

“American Artisan 31 
“American Ceramic Society 37 
“American City, The 60 
American Gas Journal 35 
American Marketing Services Inc. 165 
American Optical Co. 36 


“American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials 168 


“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 80 


“American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers 169 


“American Society of Tool and Manu- 
facturing Engineers, The 137 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 19 


“Ames Publishing Co. 4,5 
“Architectural Record 72-73 
*“ASHRAE Journal 169 
Associated Business Publications, The 124 
“Associated Construction Publications 51 
Association of Industrial Advertisers 163 
“Automotive Industries 4th Cover 
Aviation Week and Space Technol- 
ogy 40-41 


Bacon's Clipping Bureau 168 
*Breskin Publications 43, 141 


“Business Newspapers Association of 
Canada 32 


Business Week 56 
*Buttenheim Publications 60 


“Ceramic Bulletin 37 
Chemical Engineering 64-65 
Chemical Week 39 
“Chilton Company 24-25 
“Chilton Publications 

6-7, 62-63, 79, 173, 4th Cover 


“Civil Engineering 80 
Cleworth Publishing Co., Inc. 147 
*Coal Age 8-9 


*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 
20-21, 30 


“Construction Equipment 30 
“Construction Methods & Equipment 67 
“Construction News 167 
Copy Shop, The 165 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, The _ 168 


“Dodge, F. W., Corp. 55 


Electric Appliance Service News 
Electric Light & Power 
Electrified Industry 
Electro-Technology 

*Electronics 

“Engineering & Contract Record 


Factory 23 


*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The __ 122 
Food Engineering 62-63 


“Gardner Publications, Inc. 15, 50, 175 
“General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 42 
Gray, Russell T., Inc. ; 68 
“Gulf Publishing Co. 16-17 


Handling & Shipping 128 
“Haywood Publishing Co. 54 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 48 
Hospital Purchasing File 165 
Hydraulics & Pneumatics 134 


“Hydrocarbon Processing & Petroleum 
Refiner 16-17 


“Ice Cream Review, The 13 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
“Industrial Distribution 27 
“Industrial Distributor News 5 
Industrial Equipment News 1, 59 
“Industrial Heating _____. 168 
“Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation : 
“Industrial Press, The 28-29 
Industrial Publishing Corporation,The 
127-136 
International Marine Engineering/Log 180 
*Iron Age _____- 173 
Iron Age Metalworking Setenational 79 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 149 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 31, 48 


3rd Cover 
The 164 


*Law and Order 
Letter Shop Inc., 


“Machine Design 33 
“Machinery 28-23 
*Maclean-Hunter Publications 146 
*Marine Engineering/Log 71 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. ______ ‘ an | 
Martin, B. J., Company, ba 97, 162, 167 
Material Handling Engineering ___ 133 
Materials Protection - ; 74 
“Materials Research & Standards _.. 168 
“Mayor and Manager _ 3rd Cover 
McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 167 
“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 8-9, 


23, 27, 39, 40-41, 56, 64-65, 67, 72-73, 
143, 150, 151, 169 


Metlfax Magazine 26 
“Modern Concrete 66 
“Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Office Procedures 

“Modern Packaging 

*Modern Plastics 

Multi-Color Process Co. 


National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers : ee 


“National Safety ows pees — 


National Tag Co., The 

“New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 

North American Van Sane, <a 


Occupational Hazards eae 
Oil and Gas Journal, The nies 


“Package Engineering i ee 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 164 
“Paper Trade Journal . ll 
“Penton Publications 18, 33, 46-47 


“Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The 35 


“Pipe Line Industry 16-17 
“Pit and Quarry 2 
*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 2, 66 
Plastics World , 147 
Power Transmission Design : 130 
Precision Metal Molding : _ 131 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. _ 2nd Cover, 138 
“Products Finishing ; oe 
“Products Finishing Sisectery ics 
“Public Works Magazine _ cade: a 
*Public Works Publications — 
Purchasing Files, Inc. 2k _ 165 


“Railway Age 154, 155 


Refrigeration & Airconditioning Busi- 
ness, The Z : 


“Reinhold Publications : 77 
Reply-O-Letter _. 123 
“Rock Products : 146 


*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 169 


*Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
71, 154, 155, 180 


*Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 12 
“Smith, W.R.C., Publishing Co. 152, 153 
*Seutham-MacLean Publications 

Limited 164 
Steel : 5 . 46-47 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service ———— 


*Textile Industries . 152, 153 

*Textile Panamericanos 

*Thomas Publishing Co. 

“Thomas Register 

Today's Business 

*Tool and Manufacturing Engineer 
The 137 

*T&DM 156, 157, “158, 159 


*Transportation & Distribution Manage- 
ment _.... 156, 157, 158, 159 


*United Press International _ §2-53 
United Van Lines Inc. niicces Se 
U.S. News & World Report 44 


*Wall Street Journal 160, 161 
Welding Design & Fabrication 132 
“Western Architect & Engineer .. 169 
*World Oil 3 r= cscs 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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Publishers—don't forget to 


enter IM’s editorial contest 


The deadline for entries in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s 23rd annual editorial achievement competition 
for business publications is Sept. 11, 1961. By 5 
p. m. of that day all entries must be in IM’s offices 
at 630 Third Ave., New York 17. 

That gives business paper publishers who still 
have not sent in their entries a little over a month in 
which to do so. That’s time enough. The competition 
covers material published during the period July, 
1960, through June, 1961, so most of the work al- 
ready is done. 

Any English language business paper published 
in Canada or the United States is eligible to enter 
the competition. The publications are divided into 
three groups: (1) Industrial; (2) Merchandising, 
Trade and Export; and (3) Class, Institutional and 
Professional. The individual entrant decides in 
which of these groups it belongs. 

Within each of these publication groups, entries 
are divided up into five classifications: (1) best 
series of related articles on one theme; (2) best 
single article of editorial service to the publication’s 
field; (3) best single issue, special issue or annual 
issue devoted principally to a single subject or a 


central theme; (4) best original research; and (5) 
greatest improvement in design. Each publication is 
limited to not more than two entries—one in one of 
the first four “editorial content” classifications and 
one in the design classification (no. 5). A $5 entry 
fee must accompany each entry. 

The entries will be judged by men in industry 
and advertising who read business papers every 
day to help them in their work. 

One first place plaque and at least two certificates 
of merit will be awarded in each of the five classifi- 
cations for all three publication groups—for a total 
of 15 first place plaques and 30 or more certificates 
of merit. 

Your office has already received two copies of 
the rules sheet and two entry blanks. But, if they’ve 
been misplaced, write to the address below and 
we'll send you another set. Then assemble your en- 
tries according to the rules and send them in, in 
time to beat the Sept. 11 deadline. 


Good luck! 


Editor, Industrial Marketing 
200 E. illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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The rest of it 
is launched abroad 


95.8% of shipbuilding sales (covering 
ships 1,000 tons and over) now originate 
outside the United States and Canada. 
More and more nations are becoming 
major buyers of marine products. Trade 
barriers are lower. Marine product manu- 
facturers need no longer depend on one or 
two nations to reach their sales objectives. 

Today, you can reach the marine buyers 
of the entire free world area—S6 nations. 

You can reach them simply and 
thoroughly. International Marine Engi- 
neering/Log goes to the 6,350 major mar- 
ine buyers in these countries, reaches them 
for less than 4¢ a buyer. 

International ME/Log produces world- 
wide advertising response. Proof of this 
comes in the form of consistent reports of 
orders and inquiries. One advertiser says 
of his first ad, “We received two orders 
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from Norway, one from Germany, along 
with numerous inquiries from England, 
Sweden, Spain, Germany, Holland.” 
International ME/Log is printed in Eng- 
lish, with outlines of features in German 
and French. Its editorial material is vital. 
It comes from staff correspondents in the 
principal marine centers of the free world, 
and from Marine Engineering/Log, the 
leading United States marine publication. 
A Simmons-Boardman Time-Saver 
Publication ¢ 30 Church St., New York 7. 


INTERNATIONAL 


% 





MARKETING AIDS 


All of these marketing helps are avai- 
able free. To get them, just circle the 
numbers of the items you want on the 
reply card on the insert facing this 
page, and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


801/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


School construction 


Research data on construction outlays 
for construction of public and private 
schools are contained in a 12-page annual 
survey report released by American 
School & University, 470 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16. 

Included in the survey is information, 
covering a three-year period, on furnish- 
ings and equipment, types of facilities 


constructed, regional expenditures, and 
comparative outlays for different levels of 


educational establishments. 


802/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Reminder advertising 


Samples of customer relations cards, for 
use in “reminder advertising,’’ have been 
released by Marvic Co., 861 Manhattan 
Ave., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. y 

Included with the sample portfolio is a 
schedule of prices and suggested tips on 


effective uses. 


803/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Fluorescent inks 


Color swatches of fluorescent inks for 
letterpress, litho, flexography, and roto- 
gravure have been made available by 
Radiant Color Co., 830 Isabella St., Oak- 
land 7, Cal. 

Both long- and short-run production jobs 
are indicated on the ink swatches which 
illustrate differences in tone and density. 


804/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Printer evaluation 


A handbook on how to evaluate your 
printer has been released by Edward 
Stern & Co., 6th & Cherry Sts., Philadel- 
phia 6. 

The handbook contains a 90-point rating 





foak- ta .¢-taheke 


° Send for these free selling tools 


quiz, explores the areas of printing costs 
and effectiveness and provides hints for 
anyone who buys printing. 


805/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian market 


A statistical report on key market cen- 
ters in Saskatchewan has been released 
by Trade & Commerce, 365 Bannatyne 
Ave., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. 

Included in this 20-page report are 
charts and statistical information on major 
construction projects under way and major 
construction projects proposed. 


806/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Municipal market 


A highlight description of the municipal 
market and its growth trends, plus infor- 
mation on what and how the market buys 
is contained in the eight-page, filesize 
report prepared by American City Maga- 
zine, 470 Park Ave., South, New York 
16, 

Also included in the report is a descrip- 
tion of the bidding process used by cities, 
and information on those responsible for 
buying decisions. 


807/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Export market 


Export volume statistics on 47 different 
manufactured products to 42 overseas 
markets are contained in this 12-page sur- 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 
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vey report released by American Exporter, 
386 Park Ave., South, New York 16, 

Data are grouped by country and prod- 
uct, within three geographic regions: Latin 
America; Europe, and Middle and Far 
East. 


808/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
House organ samples 


Samples of syndicated external house 
organs, prepared for use by industrial 
distributors, have been made available 
by the Andrew Co., 1515 Waugh Dr., 
Houston. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


618 


Please send me the following 


Included with the sample publications 
are tips on their effective use in promotion 
programs as well a schedule of prices. 


809/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Advertising success 


Details of a successful advertising pro- 
gram used by an instrument firm are out- 
lined in this 12-page report released by 
Analytical Chemistry, 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22. 

Information in this report includes de- 
tails in company growth and sales volume 
during a two-year period, plus illustrations 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 


continued from previous page 


of various advertisements used during the 
same time period. 


810/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Paper selection and use 


Characteristics of text papers and meth- 
ods of selecting the best papers for a 


given job are outlined in this 24-page pa- 


per selection guide prepared by Lee Pa- 
per Co., Vicksburg, Mich. 

Also included in the booklet is a list 
of suggested uses for text papers, a glos- 
sary of paper terminology and a sample 
checklist order sheet designed for getting 
the best paper at lowest cost. 


811/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Promotional material 


ideas, aids and materials for effective 
promotional programs are outlined in this 





kit of descriptive literature prepared by 
American Marketing Services, 610 New- 
bury St., Boston 15. 

Topics covered include general adver- 
tising, sales promotion, fund raising, sales 
management, graphic arts production, 
commercial art, etc. 


812/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Summer advertising 


A seven-page commentary on advertis- 
ing in summer as compared to year-round 
advertising has been released by Mec- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

Based on data from a variety of sources, 
this booklet outlines a number of reasons 
why summertime publication advertising 
is effective. 


813/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Salesmen vs. advertising 


Direct selling efficiency and costs vs. 
the role of advertising in the over-all sales 
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program, are compared and analyzed in 
this 3l-page flip-chart presentation pre- 
pared by Iron Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Question-and-answer pages, to be filled 
in by individual sales managers, based on 
their own sales programs, are included 
in the presentation. 


814/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Bakery market analysis 


A guide for those interested in selling 
goods or services to the commercial bak- 
ing industry, and its trends and problems 
has been released by Bakers Review, 625 
8th Ave., New York 18. 

This four-page report also includes a 
bakery market breakdown, a discussion 
of wholesale bakery operations and bak- 
ery statistics, grouped by type of opera- 
tion. 


815/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Bakery census 


An analysis of the statistics reported in 
the 1958 Census of Manufacturers for 
bakery products producers has been re- 
leased by Baking Industry, 105 West 
Adams St., Chicago 3. 

Included in the six-page folder is an 
interpretation of key statistics from the 
census, highlighting important trends in 
the baking industry as a whole, as well 
as in each segment. 


816/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Distribution pattern changes 


Forces that are changing the framework 
of the field of industrial distribution are 
analyzed in this three-part report prepared 
by Industrial Distribution, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Information covers past trends, current 
problems of the industry and a picture of 
what the profile of industrial distribution 
might be in the future. 
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Charles Jordan, 
chief designer, 


Cadillac Studio, 


General Motors 
Styling 

John Najjar, 
executive stylist, 


Advanced Styling 


Ford Motor Co. 


e Engineering reports 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


WHY 
DO FIVE OF 
AMERICA'S TOP 
AUTOMOTIVE DESIGNERS 
TELL THEIR STORIES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


IN 


fF $ 


Kenneth A. Hopkins, 
Detroit Chapter 
Chairman of 
Industrial Designers 
Institute, associated 
with Lawrence H. 
Wilson Associates, 
industrial designers 


Richard Teague, 
assistant director of 
automotive styling, 
American Motors 
Corp. 


Arthur Tarabusi, 
designer for 
Automotive and 
Industrial divisions, 
Great Lakes region, 
Reynolds Metals Co. 


Any one of these five men might have 

had a key role in designing the 

car you're driving today — 

and the one you'll drive in 1965. 

At A.I.’s suggestion, and the sponsorship 

of the Industrial Designers Institute, 

these top automotive stylists sat down together 

and discussed the role of the designer. 

They talked frankly 

about how they 

work—and what 

the future vehicles 

may be like. 

Their significant 

report, a work 

which was nearly a year 

in planning, is reported 

in full color in the 

June 15th and July 15th 

issues of AUTOMOTIVE 

INDUSTRIES. 

What does it mean to 

you? Just this: 

This conference, set 

up and reported by 

AUTOMOTIVE 

INDUSTRIES 

Magazine, is a typical 

example of how the only Reader Assistance Program 
in the automotive industries works. Only a 
publication so thoroughly a part of the market it 
serves could provide such complete and imaginative 
editorial information. 

Your advertising belongs here: where editorial and 
market leadership have made one publication the 
single communications link to a $36-billion industry, 
Get the full story on how A.I.’s Reader Assistance 
Program assures you of effectiveness for your 
advertising campaign. 





Technical conferences, 
in the field and office 
Special supplements to 
major articles 


THIS IS 
A.I.’"S READER 
ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Educational aids for in-plant training 

Wall charts of engine specifications and other 
engineering data 

Reprints and tear sheets of articles 

Follow-ups to readers’ letters and inquiries 

New production equipment information inquiry service 
Technical literature reviews and inquiry service 
Automotive component information inquiry service 
Information retrieval index to articles 

Research surveys and reports on materials 

Referred problems from readers 

Editor-reader contact during plant visits and tours 

... And the A.1. Suppliers’ Data Sheet Mailing Services 


... AND THIS 

IS WHAT 
IT MEANS 
TO YOU 


By producing a unique editorial 
product, with unique service, 
A.I. provides an excellent 
advertising medium in the 
automotive manufacturing market. 


With its 15-point Reader Assistance Program, plus 
over 1,700 pages of editorial material each year, 
A.I. has earned the active attention and respect of 
the people who influence purchasing in the 
$36-billion automotive industries. 

Your advertisement in A.I. reaches the people 
your salesmen want most to influence. And it 
reaches them in an editorial atmosphere that talks 
their language and provides them with 
information they need for their jobs. 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56th & Chestnut Streets Philadelphia 39, Pa. 











